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Civil Works Units 
Rushing Plans to 


Hire Four Million 


State and City Officials 
Armed With Information 
On How to Employ the 

Nation's Jobless 


Projects Under Way 
All Over Country 


More Than 100,000 Employed 
In First Two Days: Plan to 
Employ Women Will Be 
Developed Soon 
Today relief administrations in every 
State, working as units in President 
Roosevelt's drive to transfer 4,000,000 men 
from relief rolls to made-work this Winter 
are busy approving civil works projects for 
which the Federal Government will spend 
at least $400,000.000 during the next three 

months 

Just two days after the President's pro- 
gram was launched at a huge meeting of 
State, county and city officials in Wash- 
ington, the Civil Works Administration 
estimated that 100,000 men already had 
been shifted from relief rolls to pay rolls 
By Dec. 15 the whole 4,000,000 will have 
been shifted. according to present plans 

Women Are Included 

To fit unemployed women into the new 
plan, Harry L. Hopkins, Civil Works Ad- 
ministrator, has called a conference on 
the needs of unemployed women, to meet 
at the White House Nov. 20 under the 
leadership of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 

The new reemployment program Was 
launched as a survey of 141 cities showed 
that during October the ordinary Winter 
increase in families on public relief had 
begun. In spite of this increase in relief 
however, Secretary of Labor Frances Per- 
kins announced Novy. 16 that 85,000 unem- 
ployed persons found work in October and 
that weekly wages increased by $6,000.000 
Employment gains since March amount to 
2.800.000, Secretary Perkins said. 

And End te the Dole 

President Roosevelt, who announced the 
plan a week ago, has declared that the 
program will end the “dole,” with all the 
disintegrating effects it has on the un- 


employed, aud replace. i! with “made” 
work at honest wages. 
Mustering the whole country into a 


drive on unemployment, Harry L. Hopkins, 
Federal Relief Administrator, who becomes 
also Civil Works Administrator, declares: 

“Don't look on this as the Federal Gov- 
ernment doing something for the cities 
and States. Look on it as the Nation 
doing something in a great cooperative 
movement.” 

lans for the new civil works program 
were laid at a two-day meeting. unique 
in the history of the counuy, which 
brought 1,500 governors. mayors, 
supervisors, and other officials to Wash- 
ington on Nov, 15 and 16 to seek their 
share of the Federal relief money 

On the first day of the meeting, Nov. .15, 
the State and local officials were schooled 
in the philosophy behind the program. in 
addresses by the President, Mr. Hopkins, 
and Secretary of the Interior Harold L 
Ickes, Public Works Administrator. 

No Politics or Graft 

They were told by the President that 
politics and graft would not be allowed 
to stand in the way, by Mr. Hopkins that 
the State relief commissions would handle 
the new program through special work 
divisions having power to make final ap- 
provals, and by Secretary Ickes that the 
new program would take up the slack 
until reemployment under the public works 
program hit its full stride. ‘Text of Presi- 
deni Roosevelt's remarks on page —? 

Holding in one hand one of the chain 
of cigarets he kept alight in continuous 
succession, and waving his other hand in 
Nervous gesturing to emphasize his re- 
peated answers to questions which refused 
to stay answered and which were put and 
reput to him from the floor, Mr. Hopkins 
presided over the meeting of relief workers 
and officials from all over the country 
The assembly room was packed with 500 
attendance. Interest was general, al- 
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Own Labor Problems 
_— Trouble NRA—— 








Office Staff Complains That 
Hours and Wages Fail to 
Conform to Codes 








Famed Section 7‘a) of the National Re- 
covery Act-—-the section that guarantees to 
labor the right to bargain collectively 
with representatives of its own choosing— 


now has come home to roost right in NRA 
\ 


headquarters. 

When General Hugh Johnson 
trator of the NRA. came back from 
tour into the country where Section 


Adminis- 


ita) 


is a very real problem. he found a budding | 


union on his own doorstep Handbills were 
fiving around telling the several hundred 
workers that “now it is our turn for col- 
lective bargaining. 

The NRA workers want shorter hours of 
labor and higher pay. They claim that 
the 40-hour week is only a theory in this 
branch of the Government service, which 
has been engaged in enforcing the 40-hour 
week on industry. The workers argued 
that it was time to try out in practice 
the policy of a shorter work week 

There long has been a coplaint that the 
Government itself. while imposing shorier 
hours and minimum wages on industry. 


was failing to provide the shorter week 
and the minimum rates of pay for its own 
emploves } 

The NRA workers Nev. 18 received their 
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county | 


his | 


MUCH TO BE DONE 
ON LIQUOR RULES 


Repeal Approaches But Greater 
Part of Control Program 
Is Still Awaited 


i\ ITH the consummation of repeal less 

than two and a half weeks away, 
| the problem of liquor control by the Fed- 
;eral and State Governments still is in a 


snarl of complications, suggestions and 
counter-suggestions. 
| In President Roosevelt's interdepart- 


; mental committee on liquor, in the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, in 
the committees of the House and Senate 
and in the State legislatures questions are 
awaiting settlement ‘A discussion of 
liquor problems appears on page 8.) 

Some of the new suggestions advanced 
in this welter of problems during the 
past week are That the Federal Gov- 
| ernment form a huge corporation and thus 

j take over for itself a monopoly of the 
liquor traffic; that a joint resolution b< 
rushed through Congress immediately 
after it convenes to raise the Federal tax: 
and that the distillers be given a mo- 


(Continued on Page 2, u 
Public-utility Status 
For Agriculture as 


Remedy for Its Ills 


Column 4.) 





Government Regulation of 
Prices, Production, Sales, 
And Other Factors In- 
volved in Recent Proposal 


Back from his swing through the trouble 
| areas of the Middle Western farm country. 
| Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture 
| found farms showing little enthusiasm for 
| the idea that their industry should become 

a public utility 

But the Secretary indicated that unless 
present efforts succeed in getting more 
j money into the farmers’ pockets, then city 
folks can expect to find a revival of agita- 
tion for price fixing, for a farm monopoly 
and for the sharply higher food prices that 
would result. 

The idea of farming as a public utility 
with control of output and prices, is de- 
scribed by Government officials as less 
fantastic than it might seem normally, in 
view of the powers already lodged in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 

Authority Is Available 

The public, busy trying to figure out 
processing taxes, bouniy payments. hog 
killing campaigns, cotton plowing projects, 
and the like. is scarcely aware of the most 
polished weapon in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment—the marketing agreement. 

Already this form of Government con- 
| trol and regulation of marketing is being 
called into play to control the new liquor 
industry in all its phases from manufac- 
ture to retail sale. There is power to li- 
cense all the manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of liquor, to require them to comply 
|with the terms of the license. which may 
include price fixing, and then to revoke 
| that license and put them out of business 
if they fail to observe the requirements. 

Then the Government in several areas 
is licensing processors and distributors of 
milk. On November 13, the Secretary of 
Agriculture revoked the license of two milk 
dealers in Pennsylvania for buying and 
selling milk at prices below those set under 
the powers of the agricultural adjustment 
act. 


Canning Plant Enjoined 
In California a peach canning company 


that violated the terms of a license ap- 
plied under a marketing agreement for 
that industry found itself enjoined in a 


Federal court from further operation 
| A total of 116 milk dealers in Chicago 
| have been cited by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to show cause why they should not 
be put out of business for failing to com- 
ply with the terms of a licensing agree- 
ment applied to milk in that community. 
In Philadelphia two large chain store 
systems have been cited for allegedly fail- 
|ing to comply with the licensing agree- 
| ment for milk. 
Court Upholds 
In Washington, Justice Daniel W. 
O'Donoghue, of the District of Columbia 
Supreme Court, on November 15 upheld 
the constitutionality of the agricultural 
adjustment act, with its licensing powers. 
A Pennsylvania Milk Producers Associa- 
tion had contended that the license to do 
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Act 


Air Trail Spanning Atlantic Ocean 
And $700 Planes Meet General Favor anal 


owes islands in the Atlantic 
Ocean to facilitate air travel be- 
tween this country and Europe, and 
low-priced small airplanes to increase 
fiving between points within the Uniied 
States—these are projects receiving Fed- 
eral encouragement in the past week 

The seadrome proposal. however, if it 
is carried out, will be constructed and op- 
erated by the United States Government 
| instead of by the Seadrome Ocean Dock 
Corporation, which recently asked the 
Public Works Administration to advance 
$30,600,000 for construction of five float- 
ing landing fields. ‘A description of this 
proposal was printed in the issue of 
Oct. 28-Nov. 4.) 

Plans to promote quantity production 
of small aircrait to sell for about $700 
ach, announced Nov. 8, by the Director 
of Aeronautics, Eugene L. Vidal, De- 
partment of Commerce. have been given 
an “immediate and enthusiastic” recep- 
tion, Mr. Vidal stated Nov. 1% 

The allotment of nearly half a mil- 
lion dollars to the Aeronautics Branch 
was announced, Nov..17, by the Public 
Works Administration. Thirty new air- 
planer will be purchased at a cost of 
5.000, replace craft on 
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Dollar Retains Its Value at Home 
Despite Attempts to Boost Prices 








‘Insurance Concerns, 





Commodities Up Only Slightly---Dollar Trembles for Moment in Europe--- 
Government Bonds Fall---Aces in the Hole 











HE American dollar today remained in high 

standing with the people of the United 
States—higher than those who want 
sharply increased prices really wished— 
after a week in which it was badly manhandled on 
the exchanges of Europe. 

At the start of the week a few more dollars were 
required to buy such commodities as wheat and 
cotton, compared with a week ago, but not many 
more. Goods sold at wholesale were slightly more 
expensive, according to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. Yet there was no such price increase inside 
the United States that would indicate that the 
public regarded the dollar as worth only 60 per 
cent of what it was worth last April. 

On the New York Stock Exchange, prices of 
stocks were higher than last Monday, Nov. 15, but 
gains had not been so spectacular as earlier in the 
year. London reported some owners of dollars 
trying to turn them into pounds sterling, but on a 
scale much smaller than reports in this country 
had indicated. 

Only in the Government bond market was there 
reflected concern that economists expected to fol- 
low manipulation of the dollar. Out of 17 Govern- 
ment bond issues only 10 were above par. The 
latest issue of $1,875,000,000 in bonds, which were 
to retire a portion of the maturing liberty bonds, 
sold below 100, and as a result conversions of old 
bonds into new were reported to have dried up to a 
trickle. 

With $728,000,000 in short-term financing to be 
met Dec. 15 and another volume in February, the 
Treasury had looked with concern and some 
chagrin on the action of Government bonds. 


Running the Show:—But from now on the dol- 
lar is to move more definitely under the guidance 
of the theories of Prof. George F. Warren, a pro- 
fessor of agricultural economics at Cornell Univer- 
sity. To meet the problem of bond refinancing and 
short-term refinancing, a disciple of Professor 
Warren’s theories will guide Treasury policy. This 
new enforcer of Treasury policy is Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., a former student of Dr. Warren, and a 
leading advocate of his policies. 

The dictum stands that dollars are to beeOme 
cheaper within this country and that commodities 
are to become more expensive. President Roose- 
velt has announced that policy as a major one of 
his administration. He is using the Warren theory 
in an effort to bring it about. 

But should that not work, President Roosevelt 
has congressional authority to re-value the dollar 
in terms of gold—that is to say, to establish that it 
will take as much as $41.54 to buy an ounce of gold 
where formerly $20.67 bought an ounce—or to is- 


‘> 


sue $3,000,000,000 in paper currency, or to re- 
monetize silver in some form. It was this last plan 
that William Jennings Bryan once advocated. 

Leaders of the move for currency inflation in 
Congress and outside of it on Nov. 17 endorsed the 
program that the President now is following. 

How It Came About:—This latest phase of ex- 
citement over the dollar started Nov. 15, following 
the regular twice-a-week press conference at the 
White House. 

It was during that conference that President 
Roosevelt read to assembled newspapermen the 
correspondence he had carried on with Secretary 
William H. Woodin, relating to his temporary re- 
tirement from his position at the head of the 
Treasury. Then it was announced that Dean Ache- 
son, Acting Secretary of the Treasury at that 
time, would retire to make way for Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., until then governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration, an intimate friend of President 
Roosevelt, and a follower of Professor Warren. 

Mr. Acheson had been opposed to the Govern- 
ment’s policy of buying gold at an increasingly 
high price in dollars, because of the effect that it 
might have on Government credit. The same 
sentiments had been attributed to Secretary 
Woodin, although in his correspondence with the 
President he reported complete agreement with 
the new money policies. 

These changes were accepted by markets as a 
signal that the brakes had been taken from the 
program of money manipulation. The dollar broke 
violently in terms of European currencies and on 
Noy. 16 it required $5.52 to buy one English pound 
that formerly had sold as low as $3.25. Not since 
Civil War days had the dollar been valued at such 
a figure. When both England and the United 
States kept their currencies tied to gold, an English 
pound sterling could be bought for $4.86. 

After the dollar had gyrated so violently, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, which is 
doing the gold buying under the Government 
policy, kept the price it would pay for gold at 
$33.56 an ounce for five days. Previously it ha 
advanced the price a few cents each day. At oak 
time on Nov. 16, the foreign quotation on the dol- 
lar was $35.57 to the ounce of gold, but this later 
went down near to the price our Government 
named. 

While there is no sei limit on the number of dol- 
lars that the RFC might pay for an ounce of gold, 
Congress set $41.34 as the maximum number that 
might be established in revaluing the dollar. Even 
with the American dollar now worth around 60 
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Government Opens Its Reserves of Credit 
To Develop New System of Home Financing 


Banks ing, the Home Owners Loan Corporation 
turned to a dual program of helping banks 


Shortage of About 800,000 


‘« Joseph A. Conry, consul at 


Now Are Withdrawing 
From This Field 


NEW SYSTEM of institutions to fi- 
nance home building and home own- 
ing is growing up under the sponsorship 
of the Federal Government as insurance 
‘companies and savings banks withdraw 
from the home financing field 
Estimating that there is a shortage 0 
800,000 homes in the United States, the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board has been 
chartering Federal Savings and Loan As- 
sociations which will finance home build- 
ing for their members. The associations 
in turn will become members of the home 
loan banks, thus tapping a central reser- 
voir of credit set up by the Government. 


and easing mortgage credit. The plan calls 

| for the exchange of $930,000,000 worth of 
| the Corporation's bonds for mortgages in 
| closed banks. 

These banks can then discount the 
bonds to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and secure an 80 per cent cash 

| advance on them. The cash can be used 

to pay off depositors. The home owner 
whose morigage is in a closed bank will be 
relieved from the pressure of liquidat- 
ing it. 

John H. Fahey, new chairman of the 
Corporation and of the Home Loan Bank 
Board, announced both the bank policy 
and the home financing plans 

Explaining the financing plan on Nov 
19, Mr. Fahey said: 

“Due to the practical 


withdrawal of 


Already 86 of these Federal savings and many insurance companies and commer- 


loan associations have been given pre- 
liminary approval to organize. Twenty 
have received actual charters and are now 
able to borrow from the home loan banks 
and lend to home owners or home builders 

While the Home Loan Bank Board thus 


moves to fill up the gap in home financ- : 


which operating and maintenance 
charges are excessive, which are now 
operated by the Aeronautics Branch. A 
saving of $30,000 a year will be made. 
ii was stated. 

An allotment of $152,605 was made for 
changes in the system of aids for air 
navigation, $60,000 for installation of 
blind landing equipment at four fields, 
$37.520 tor improvements to ground fa- 
cilities, $15,000 for installing radio con- 
trol at 20 isolated range stations, and 
$£,000 for purchasing 15 sets of blind- 
landing instruments. 

The Secretary of Commerce, Daniel C. 
Roper, stated. Nov. 15, that the Public 
Works Administration had allocated 
funds for init*&l experimental work on 
the proposed seadromes, but subse- 
quently found the statement had been 
based upon a misunderstanding. The 
project, however, is receiving favorable 
consideration by the PWA, which is 
awaiting the results of a study being 
made by the Department of State and 
the Attorney General of the legal and 
international problems involved. 

Secretary Roper’s statement explained 
in detail the plan agreed upon for the 
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Homes Has Grown Up in 
Last Few Years 


cial banks from the home finance field. 
hundreds of thousands of American homes 
from now on must be financed through 
other existing institutions which are in a 
position to extend loans of sufficiently iong 
term to meet actual home credit condi- 
tions. 

“The Federal Home Loan Bank System 
is meeting this situation by making hun- 
dreds of miilions of dollars available to 
communities, both through established 
home finance institutions which already 
are members of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System, and likewise through the 
organization of local Federal Savings and 
Loan Associations as sound partnerships 
between private and Federal ownership of 
stock, and private, local management ot 
their operations 

“During the past five years, it is esti- 
mated that an actual shortage of more 
than 800.000 family housing units has 7e- 
veioped in the United States 

“Many communities are not only short 
of homes, but utterly lacking in any form 
of home financing agencies, with all that 
[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.) 


ENFORCING CODES; 
GUARDING BUYERS 


Two Old Worries of NRA Are 
Proving More Annoying 


Than Ever Before 


A FTER five months of feverish activity, 
the National Recovery Administration 
today was back face-to-face with two 
| problems that confronted it from the first 
| Those problems were: 
| How to protect the buying public from 
| profiteers, now that industry can adjust 
| prices outside the anti-trust laws? 

How to punish those who violate codes 
of fair competition. 
| Both are considered by 
Both are 


officials to be 

now getting 
attention from President Roosevelt and 
General Johnson. A hearing has been 
called for Dec. 12 to consider price ad- 
vances under the NRA. In New York a 
filling station owner was indicted for vio- 
lating the oil industry code. 

The possible need for consumer proiec- 
tion against higher prices growing out of 
higher operating costs under codes, was 
pointed out by Prof. William Ogburn, of 
the University of Chicago, who resigned 
last July from the Consumers’ Advisory 


vital questions. 


{Continued on Page 12, Column 6.) 


Russia and America 
To Plan Relations as 
Effect of Recognition 


Details of Trade Conditions, 


Debt Settlements and 
Other Problems to Be 


Subject of Negotiations 





Two of the world’s largest republics, 
United States and Russia, are ready to 
negotiate details of trade. debts, represen- 
tation and other subjects following re- 
sumption of normal diplomatic 
between the two governments. Russia has 
gained recognition after 16 years of wait- 
ing and American financiers now have 
opportunity to loan large sums of money 
to the Soviet government. 

Officially. as President Roosevelt’ an- 
nounced, Nov. 17, United States recognition 
of Russia became effective “at the magic 
hour of 10 minutes before midnight” on 
Nov. 16. Problems affecting not only ‘the 
present Soviet regime but tracing back 
to the, evaristic es erensky provisional 
governments a yet’ to bé taken up be- 
tween the representatives of the two coun- 
tries. 


Settlement of Claims 
Claims by the United States Govern- 
ment and American citizens against Rus- 
sia, based on losses of life, confiscation 
of property and repudiation of obligations, 
are estimated to run in excess of $800,- 

000,000, subject, of course, to scaling down 
when the negotiators of settlement sit 
around the council table to adjust them 

The Department of State will continue 
;conferences with Maxim M. Litvinoff, 
“People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
|}of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics” during this week, after which, Mr 
Litvinoff says, he will go back to Russia 

The Department has already, as of the 
date of the recognition of Russia, canceled 
its recognition of the Kerensky govern- 
ment’s consular and financial representa- 
tives in this country. They are Serge 
Ughet, New York City, financial attache; 
Boston; An- 
toine Volkoff, consul general at Chicago; 
and Nicholas Bogoyaviensky, consul gen- 
eral at Seattle 

Tribute to Mr. Ughet 

In notifying Mr. Ughet, who had 
served the Kerensky first revolutionary 
government here since 1922, the Acting 
Secretary of State, William Phillips. after 
saying “the Government of the United 
States ceases to recognize you as Russian 
financial attache,” added that the Depart- 
ment of State is “deeply appreciative of 
the able manner in which you have dis- 
charged the duties which devolved upon 
you and of the friendly spirit with which 
you have for so many years cooperated 
with this Government.” 

Thus was wiped out in this country the 
last vestige of the Kerensky government, 
which. in February, 1917, overtinre th 
Czar’s government and then, in turn, 
within the year was upset by the Soviet 
revolution. 

No Treaty Yet Framed 

The assurances exchanged and agree- 
ments on principles reached between the 
President and the Russian special envoy, 
while effective immediately as to diplo- 
matic relations, do not actually constitute 
treaties and are not binding in the future 


so 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 


Nias of ‘Deda etere’ Swindle 
Ends Victims’ Hope of Share in Wealth 


| ON'T LET ANYBODY persuade you 

that. as the only living heir of Sir 
Francis Drake. he »s temporarily in need 
of a little loan until the $22,000,000,000 
estate of the great English navigator 
and buccaneer of three centuries ago 
can be litigated. 

It's a skin game, as 40,000 persons 
scattered in five Middle Western States 
can testify 

The Attorney General, Homer S. Cum4 
mings, revealed, Nov. 16, that on the 
previous day the Department of Justice 
had won a verdict of guilty in the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States at Sioux 
City, Iowa, against Oscar M. Hartzell, 
who, by posing as the assignee of the 
heir of Drake, mulcted 40,000 citizens of 
$1,000,000, sometimes collecting as much 
as $2,500 a week. 

The Attorney General, leerned in the 
ways of law-breakers, explains that the 
mythical Drake estate—whom the At- 
torney General described Drake as “the 
great English navigator, and other 


things’”—has popped up time and again 
in the past 337 years, is a bait to catch 
gullible persons. It's a favorite scheme 
ot skin-game artists, according to Mr. 
Cummings 

Hartzell, the most recently discovered 
of Drake “heirs,” actually did most of 
his operating from England. although 
a native of Dlinois. Going to England. 
he made representations through agents 
in this country that he had discovered 
that Drake had had an only son. 

There remains today, Hartzell told his 
victims, another only son in the line of 
descent. This living heir Hartzell 
claimed to have persuaded to sign ever 
to him all rights in the Drake estate. 

The Drake estate, Hartzell said, had 
been discovered by himself, without the 
knowledge of the living heir, to be worth 
$22,000.000,000. Hartzell claimed to have 
found out that Queen Elizabeth and cer- 
tain relatives of Drake had defrauded 
his heir of property which would now 


(Continued on Page 13, Column 1.] | 


relations | 


Recovery Codes | 
Found Helpful by 


Some Industries 
Concrete Efforts of NRA 
' Plan Now Being Felt: 

Steel Votes to Continue 

Under New System 


Employment Rises: 
Wages Are Higher 





Price Levels Make Advances in 
Numerous Lines to Meet 
Added Costs of Opera- 
tion in Production 


When. on Nov. 17, President “Roosevelt 
announced that the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute directors had voted unanimously to 
;continue operation under the steel code, 
jhe observed that this was evidence that 
|& big industry had found NRA helpful 

At the same time the White House let 
it be known that other big industries were 
ready to go ahead with their operations 
under the National Recovery Administra- 
tion after the trial periods for their codes 
had expired. Lumber. oil, and textiles 
were mentioned as industries that were 
finding the new system of self-government 


successful. 


| 


First Results Shown 

First tangible results of code operation 
for basic industries now are being re- 
ported. What has happened to wages, to 
the volume of employment, to prices, and 
to profits is visible after three months and 
more of code operation. Wide differences 
|of opinion and deep-seated troubles are 
}reported in all of the big industries in- 
| volved, but an investigation developed lit- 
|} tle sentiment for a return to the old sys- 
tem of free competition. 

In extending the period of its operation 
| under a code to May 31, 1934, the board 
of the Iron and Steel Institute recgsg 
| “its general satisfaction with the ope 
| of the code in its effects on the ind 4 
| Some of the experiences of the qa 
dustry, employing a million men; the 
| lumber industry. employing about *gg.090, 
jand of the textile industry, with itg hun- 
| dreds of thousands of workers, arefgyail- 
; able from official sources 

What Happened to Wages ‘ 

When the oi industry went under iis 
| code, hours of filling siution employes were 

cut to eight in one day. Estimates are 
| that nearly 200,000 men received employ- 
;ment through the new _ opportunities 
| opened by these shorter hours. The wage 
| bill of the industry was increased ‘approxi- 
mately $150,000,000 annually, according t 
| estimates. 

The steel industry, in accepting its code, 
| reported that $100,000.000 annually was be- 
| ing added to the wage bill. It increased 

wages 15 per cent and shortened the hours 
!of employes. Employment increased rap- 
‘idly until nearly as many men were em- 
| ployed as during the pre-depression Vears. 
A sharp contraction in business during re- 
cent weeks has added to unemployment 
in the industry, however 

In lumber the industry, through C. W. 
Bahr, secretary of the code authority, re- 
ported that between July and the end of 
September that industry added 12 per cent 
to the number of its emploves and 15 per 
cent to the total pay roll. Minimum wage 
rates were advanced 40 per cent by the 
code. 

What Happened to Prices 

George A. Sloan, president of the Cotton 
Textile Institute. reported that 140.000 
workers had been added to textile com- 
pany pay rolls since March. with a gain 
in weekly pay rolls of about 100 per cent, 
This industry was the first to go under 
a code, and previously had borne a repu- 
tation for low wages and child labor. The 
code brought an end to employment of 
persons under 16 years of age in the mills. 

Each of these basic industries obtained 
a measure of price-fixing when it went 
under a code, This meant a release from 
the restrictions of the anti-trust laws and 
permitted elimination of the type of price- 
cutting that had disrupted industry 

Oil is about to become the first major 


|\Continued on Page 13, Column 5.] 





New York Sp2skeasies 
-— Must Pay Taxes— 


State Tax Commission Has List 
Of Places; Will Collect 
Retail Sales Levy 

New York's “speakeasies”, on the eve of 
| their virtual disappearance because of the 
legalization of liquor sales. are to be 
forced to contribute their share toward 
the cost of the State government 

As a parting slap at these more ‘or less 
hidden places for the dispensing of liquor 
by the drink, Mark Graves. president of 
the State Tax Commission, ordered Nov. 

16 immediate action to compel payment 
of the 1 per ceni retail sales tax by these 
numerous but illegal establishments 

Lists of the speakeasies have been com- 
piled by the Commission and these will 
be turned over to sales tax examiners and 

a thorough canvas promptly inaugurated. 
Books and records are to be inspected and 
the payment of a correct tax amount will 
be demanded 

“Very few speakeasies have filed re- 
turns in compliance with the laws” Com- 
{missioner Graves declared, “but Wwe are 
determined that they shall not evade the 
tax which legitimate business has so gra- 
ciously accepted and paid The Com- 
| mission should realize a very substantial 
| sum from this drive.” 

“These establishments have made 
| enormous profits even through the period 
of depression and there is no reason why 
they should not contribute their share 
toward the cost of government. We ine 
tend to see that they do.” 
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Problem of NRA 
InRegulationof 


Truck Traffie 


Farmers and Other Indus- 
tries Claim Exemptions 
For Operations of Pro- 
posed Code Provisions 


The NRA 1s experiencing some of the 
difficulties with which the Federal and 
State governments have been contending 
for several years in their efforts to find 
an effective means of regulating the mo- 
tor-truck traffic. 

Notwithstanding that 70 different codes 
of fair competition, presented by as many 
different trucking associations from all 
parts of the United States, were combined 
into a single document for presentation 
to the NRA, when the matter came on for 
hearing, Nov. 16, a large part of the day 
was taken up with explanations of why 
one group or another should be exempted 

Exemption for Farmers’ Trucks 

Much of this discussion revolved around 
trucks operated by farmers. S. S. Mc- 
Closkey, representing the National Grange 
urged a change in the definition of the 
trucking industry which would exclude 
not only trucks owned by farmers and 
used solely to haul their own property, but 
all trucks transporting basic agricultural 
products from farm to market and farm 
supplies to farms 

The code as submitted, it was estimated, 
would affect 3,500,000 trucks and probably 
5,000,000 employes. Mr. McCloskey stated 
that there are about 800.000 trucks on | 
farms, and declared that there is no more 
excuse for regulating farm trucks than 
there is for regulating tractors or other 
farm machinery 

Rail Versus Truck 

Smith W. Brookhart. former Senator 
from Iowa, appeared for the National 
Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Unions and the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. He endorsed Mr. McCloskey’s 
statement and referred to an increase in 
the transportation costs of agricultural 
products shipped by rail, amounting, he | 
said, to 60 per cent above the pre-war 
level. He declared this is one of the big 
factors in the agricultural depression. 

Exclusion of farm trucking also was) 
urged by Robin Hood, representing the 
National Cooperative Council, an organ- 
ization which he said has more than 1,- 
500,000 farm members. 

A similar request was made by W. S. 
Canfield, secretary of the Virginia State | 

Horticultural Society, who said he repre- 
sented the general association, covering | 
States as far west as the Rocky Moun-| 
tains. 
Plea of Solid Fuel Industry 

A suggestion that the code should ex- 
clude trucking operations when done for 
or by members of the solid fuel industry 

made by M. E. Robinson Jr., member 
° he code committee for the National 
Retail Coal Merchants Association. Dif- 
ferences between the provisions in the | 
trucking code and that for the coal re-| 
taileps relating to hours of work and rates | 
of were given as the principal reason | 
for seeking a division. | 

Martin H. Kennelly, president of the 
National Furniture Warehousemen's As- 
sociation, stated that members of the or- 
ganization desire to have a separate code. 
This position was supported by L. L. Bal- 
leisen, director of the American Institute 
of Warehousing. 

Dealers in milk, creamery butter, and 
cheese also sought exemption. W. A. Went- 
worth, secretary of the dairy industry's} 
code committee, submitted an amendment | 
which would exclude milk and its prod- | 
ucts, tobacco and its products, food and | 
foodstuffs. 

Bertram S. Meyer, secretary of the Na- | 
tional Retail Delivery Association, ex- | 
plained that the firms in this organization | 
act as delivery divisions of local depart- | 
ment stores and other retail outlets. The 
retail code has, provisions for trucking | 
done by retail ‘stores, he said, and his 
group therefore should be exempt. 
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Own Labor Troubles | 
Disturbing the NRA| 


Office Staff Complains of Both SEA 


Hours and Wages | 
(Continued from Page 1.] 
charter as a member group of the Ameri- 

can Federation of Government Employes 

Their leaders at that time said that Gen- 

eral Johnson had opposed the organiza- 

tion. 

Said General Johnson of this move- 
ment: 

“There is justice in some cases for the 
complaint of some of the employes of the 
NRA concerning pay and hours, etc. This 
organization, as everyone knows, had to 
be built up overnight almost. In such a 
hurried grouping of people summoned to 
a job that could not wait for perfect reg- 
imentation there was a rather haphazard 
arrangement as to salaries and duties and 
all the rest of it. 

“It was inevitable when we got around 
to it that there should be a classification 
to bring our people into line with the stat- 
utory Government scales, and I was, of 
course, thoroughly in sympathy with this 
procedure.” 

Outside of the organization effort in the 
ranks of the NRA itself, there were other 
evidences of worker unrest. 

Out in Austin, Minn., the 2,700 workers 
in the plant of the Hormel Packing Com- 
pany went on strike. Some of the strikers 
went through the offices and drove offi- 
cers out of the building, brandishing clubs. 


oe 


« « THE STATE OF THE UNION TODAY » » 


Recognition of Russia and Results Expected---Changes at the Treasury---Industry Aided by 
Codes--Civil Works Employment Project in Operation 


* * 


FFICIAL RELATIONS RESUMED WITH 
O RUSSIA—After a break of sixteen years of- 

ficial relations between the United States and 
Russia were resumed during the week. 

This action, announced on Noy. 17 by President 
Roosevelt just prior to the beginning of his two 
week’s vacation trip to Georgia, actually took place at 
ten minutes before midnight on Nov. 16. It marked 
the successful culmination of ten days’ negotiations 
between the President himself and M. Litvinoff, the 
envoy sent to Washington by the Soviet Government 
on Oct. 10 on invitation of the President. 

Recognition of Russia, as it is called, although 
diplomacy uses a more polite term—“establishment 
of normal relations” —is officially recorded in a series 
of letters exchanged between President Roosevelt 
and M. Litvinoff. There is no actual treaty requiring 
the sanction of the United States Senate to make it 
valid but the agreement reached in the negotiations 
provide for certain conventions to carry out some of 
the terms of the agreement. 

The undertakings of the two governments as set 
forth in the letters exchanged between the President 
and the Soviet envoy relate to propaganda, freedom 
of worship, protection of nationals and debts and 
claims. The Soviet Government pledges itself not to 
disseminate Communist propaganda in this country 
nor to attempt to overthrow American institutions. 
It agrees to permit complete freedom of worship to 
Americans living in Russia. It guarantees rights of 
legal protection to American citizens. 

The debt question has not been settled but is left 
for future negotiation. Probably a mixed commis- 
sion will be set up to pass on all debts and claims af- 
fecting the two Governments, both public and private. 
The total of American claims, governmental and pri- 
vate, is estimated at about $800,000,000. The Gov- 
ernment’s claim, representing cash advanced for war 
purposes to the old Russian Government, is about 
$330,000,000. This claim, of course is subject to the 
same scaling down given to other so-called war debts. 


~ * 


ESULTS EXPECTED FROM RECOGNITION 
R —The opening of new markets for American 

products is expected by our Government to re- 
sult from the resumption of relations with Russia. 
Orders for American goods valued at more than half 
a billion dollars are available now if the United States 
Government will extend the credit necessary for 
financing such exports, according to Smith W. Brook- 
hart, former Senator from Iowa who is now special 
adviser to the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion. Mr. Brookhart has visited Russia and has long 
been an advocate of recognition. 

Cotton, cotton textiles, live stock and heavy ma- 
chinery arg degired immediately in Russia. Already 
negotiations dre under way for the purchase of a 
considerable quantity of such goods. If the Govern- 


*ment makes the required advances, which is regarded 


here as likely, particularly for purchases of our farm 

surpluses, the funds will be provided by the Recon- 

struction Finance Corporation through the agency of 

the Amtorg Trading Corporation, the semi-official 
trade representative of Russia in this country. 

Mr. Brookhart regards the Russian Government as 

a good credit risk. He says it conducts all its opera- 

tions on a five year plan and never orders more goods 

than it can see itself able to pay for during its current 

five year period. 
* * 

IGNIFICANT CHANGES AT THE TREASURY 

S) —The White House had nothing to say regard- 

ing the Government’s monetary policy during 

the week but the President’s action in naming Henry 
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AIRWAY, CHEAP PLANES 
FAVORABLY CONSIDERED 








INFORMATION DERIVED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES 


Morgenthau, Jr., as acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
announced Nov. 15, spoke louder than words, accord- 
ing to the general interpretation. 

Mr. Morgenthau is an inflationist and it was he 
who brought Professor Warren of Cornell into the 
picture as an adviser on monetary problems. Profes- 
sor Warren, as is well known, is the author of the 
Warren theory that commodity prices may be raised 
by increasing the value of gold. The theory is being 
tried out now by our Government and the gold pur- 
chasing policy pursued during the last three weeks is 
part of the plan. 

The failure of commodity prices to respond im- 
mediately to the gold purchases, the constantly de- 
clining value of the dollar abroad and the decline in 
the market price of United States Government secur- 
ities, have caused widespread criticism of the Gov- 
ernment’s monetary policy and demands from cer- 
tain business groups that the Warren plan be aban- 
doned. The appointment of Mr. Morgenthau on the 
eve of the President’s departure from his desk is in- 
terpreted as meaning that the President is deter- 
mined to pursue that policy in the spite of criticism. 
How far the dollar will be allowed to drop before the 
Government makes an attempt to stabilize it by sell- 
ing instead of buying gold, the Administration has 
given no indication. 

Commodity prices at their 1926 level continues to 
be the Administration’s objective and the President 
believes that its gold buying policy will achieve that 
objective. Prices of those commodities which are 
most in demand in world trade have been rising lately 
although slowly by those economists who do not agree 
with the Warren theory say this rise is not the result 
of the arbitrary increase in the value of gold ‘but is 
due to natural operation of the law of supply and de- 


mand. 
* * 


AIR PRACTICE CODES HELPING INDUSTRY 
F —While the monetary part of the Government’s 

recovery program is admittedly still in the ex- 
perimental stage, the part that aims at restoring 
prosperity to industry through the operation of fair 
practice codes is sufficiently advanced to encourage 
the President to believe that it is succeeding. 

The President showed great satisfaction in an- 
nouncing to the press on Nov. 17 that the Iron & Steel 
Institute had voted to continue operation under the 
steel code after expiration of the three month’s trial 
period and in so doing had declared general satis- 
faction with the operation of the code in its effect on 
the industry. The lumber and textile industries and 
several others have given the President similar as- 
surance of satisfaction with the way the codes have 
been working. 

In all of these industries employment has been 
greatly increased and wages Mave been raised, there- 
by adding to the expense of operation. Yet all of them 
have been able to reduce their losses since the codes 
went into effect and some of them actually have been 
operating at a profit. Each of the basic industries 
mentioned obtained a measure of price fixing when 
it went under a code. This meant a release from the 
restrictions of the anti-trust laws and permitted 
elimination of the type of price cutting that had dis- 
turbed industry generally. 

While all is not peaceful in the industrial world, and 
there are still a large number of costly disputes be- 
tween capital and labor throughout the country, the 
Government is encouraged to believe from the reports 
it has received during the week that there is little 
sentiment for the return to the old system of free 
competition in those industries which have had the 
=r to give operation under a code a fair 
rial. 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
nopoly on production, blending and rec- 
tifying. 


Amoebic dysentery, a disease which long 
While the AAA and the interdepartmen- | has been known in tropical and sub- 


* * 


IVIL WORKS EMPLOYMENT PROJECT GETS 

UNDER WAY—Although it is confident that 

the industrial situation is improving all the 
time, the Government realizes that many months 
must elapse before industry can absorb the great 
army of unemployed. In the meantime millions of 
unemployed persons and their families will have to be 
cared for and Government intends that work of some 
kind shall be provided for those who are able to work 
so they may be made to feel they are earning their 
keep. 

To this end it is preparing to put 4,000,000 persons 
to work before Dec. 15 on so-called “civil works” proj- 
ects. The plan, announced recently by President 
Roosevelt, already has been explained. During the 
week the wheels began to move. On Nov. 15 a huge 
body of State, county, and city officials met in Wash- 
ington with President Roosevelt, Civil Works Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins, and Public Works Administra- 
tor Ickes and heard the plan explained in detail. 
Within two days after the meeting more than 100,- 
000 men had been shifted from relief rolls to pay 
rolls and by Dec. 15 it is expected that the entire four 
million will have been shifted. During the coming 
week, a conference on the needs of unemployed women 
will be held in Washington under the leadership of 
Mrs. Roosevelt to fit women into the civil works plan. 


While the project is designed to provide work for 
four million of the unemployed during the Winter, it 
probably will be continued until industry is ready to 
absorb them in regular employment. The Govern- 
ment is prepared to contribute as much as $400,000,- 
000 of public works funds as its share of the expense 
and States, counties, and cities will be expected to 
provide as their share what they have paid to the 
same persons if they had remained on the relief rolls. 


The net result will be that the unemployed will be 
paid $400,000,000 more than they would have re- 
ceived if they had remained on the dole. 


x * 


UBLIC DEBTS PILING UP—In its gigantic 
Pp program to promote recovery it has been the 

policy of the Government to spend whatever 
was necessary without counting the cost. Ample 
authority was given to this end in emergency legis- 
lation passed at the special session of Congress last 
spring. Just how far this policy has gone toward 
increasing the public debt was revealed during the 
past week in figures made public at the Treasury 
which show that the debt on November 15 was more 
than twenty-three billion dollars, which is only about 
three and a half billion dollars less than the all-time 
high record, reached shortly after the end of the 
World War. 


Already during the present fiscal year, now four 
months old, the Government has spent about $600,- 
000,000 more than it has taken in, which, if main- 
tained, would mean a total deficit for the year of 
about two billion dollars. The deficit for ordinary 
expenditures is negligible, practically all of the huge 
deficit being represented by emergency expenditures. 
Budget Director Douglas, who is now preparing esti- 
mates for the next fiscal year beginning July 1 next, 
for submission to Congress in January, expects to 
hold the ordinary budget to two and a half billion 
dollars but there is no telling at this time what the 
emergency requirements of the Government will be. 

That additional taxation may be asked of Congress 
to provide more revenue for the Government is 
shown by the fact that the Treasury recently has 
employed a tax expert to make a special study of this 
problem. 
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DISEASE OUTBREAK 


diarrhoea and colic pains, due to indis- 


initial work. It was explained at the 
PWA that the statement was correct ex- 
cept as to action on allocation of funds. 
Being assured that any privately operated 
proposal of this type would require Fed- 


10,000 men for two years, Mr. Roper said. 

Studies conducted by experts of the 
| Aeronautics Branch show that an airway 
| of these floating islands will asure effi- 
| cient, safe, dependable and profitable 24- 


eral funds, Secretary Roper said, he asked | hour mail, passenger and express airplane 


Mr. Vidal to examine the project and de- | Service between the principal cities of the 


termine whether it woulld be feasible for | 
the Government itself to establish and | 
operate the floating islands. | 

After a thorough study, Mr. Vidal con- | 
cluded that Federal operation of an ocean 
airway would be consistent with the Gov- | 
ernment’s long standing policy of providing | 
aids to both air and marine navigation. | 


Atlantic seaboavd and western European 
capitals, Secretary Roper said. The land- 
ing facilities of the Atlantic airway will be 
made available to any commercial aviation 
company or individual of any country on 
equal (oll schedules, and these toll charges 
it is estimated will more than pay the op- 
erating expenses of the floating islands. 

“The first island, 500 miles off the At- 


He recommended that Public Works funds | 2 . : - 
be provided to build an experimental base, | !antic coast,” said Mr. Vidal, “could be 
and that the project be carried out by the | located in such a position as to enable air 
Aeronautics Branch, in much the same | Service to start from several cities on the 
manner as it now provides national | Atlantic coast—such as Boston, Provi- 


emergency landing fields throughout the | dence, New Haven, New York, Newark, 
a ee oe | Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Nor-, 





They then took control of the plant, shut 
off the refrigerating machinery, thus en- 
dangering over $3,000,000 in meats, and set 
up pickets to maintain a siege. | 

After a brief reign, the strikers listened | 


. P | folk, Richmond, Wilmington (N. C.), 
This recommendation was accepted, Sec- Charleston, and Savannah. Likewise, at 


the other end of the route courses could 
branch off in fan-shaped fashion for Lon- 
don, Paris, Lisbon, Madrid, Rome, and 


retary Roper said. If the Atlantic aidway 
is established it will be as an extension 
of the Federal Airways System, which al- 


ready comprises a nation-wide network of | points in northern Africa.” 


lighted and radio-equipped airways es- 
established and operated by the Aeronau- | 
tics Branch. 


will be started under the plan being con- 


Mr. Vidal explained that the develop- 
ment of the airway will follow the plan 





tal committee struggle with these and_| tropical countries but heretofore has been 
other questions, the Bureau of Industrial | found only in isolated cases in this coun- 
Alcohol is striving to “beat the bootlegger | try, has assumed epidemic proportions in 
to the draw,” The Bureau has authorized | Chicago. 

the blending and distribution to strategic; Reports to the Public Health Service 
wholesale points of potable whiskies and | show that from early in July of this year 


| “Indeed, competent authorities in this 
| field, men who have devoted a lifetime of 
| study to this malady, have said that not 
| more than 10 per cent of people infected 
; with amoebic dysentery 
; marked symptoms. 


ever show 


any 


other liquors. 

When repeal comes on Dec. 5, the Bu- 
reau hopes to have an adequate supply 
of legitimate whisky wherever that its 
sale will be legal under local laws. Un- 
less such a supply is ready and handy, 
the bootlegger will reap the immediate 
benefits of repeal, the Bureau feels. 

In line with this policy the Bureau is 
fighting to keep down the tax which the 
President will recommend to Congress. 
Whisky of the blended type for $2 a 
quart to the consumer is the aim of the 
Bureau. Low prices may mean low taxes 
and less revenue, but they will also mean 
—_ to the bootleg racket, the Bureau 
eels. 
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There are no detailed specifications and 
drawings for the airplane. Manufacturers 
who undertake production of aircraft in 
this class will be at liberty to proceed along 
any lines they desire with respect to de- 


ee A irwav | Conceived by E. R. Armstrong, president | signing, engineering, and selling, provided 
Before construction work on the airway of the Seadrome Ocean Dock Corporation, 8. P 


! 


| 


| generally recognized 


| Public Health Service. 





| 


to Nov. 9 there have been 79 cases, with | “The present outbreak has reached epi- 


7 deaths identified in Chicago, besides 34 
cases with 8 deaths, having origin in Chi- 
cago, which have been traced to other 
places. 

In many instances these cases were not 
S amoebic dysentery 
and in some cases ha¥e been mistaken for 
other conditions such as appendicitis or 
ulcerative colitis, it is pointed out by the 


number of healthy carriers among food 
demic proportions because of the large 
| handlers. Undoubtedly it is this group of 
people who have unconsciously spread the 
infection throughout the country. Efforts 
at prevention, therefore, must be concen- 
trated upon the discovery 
treatment of carriers 
food handlers. 


among the 


and proper | 
public | 


“Much can be done also to curb home 

Dr. R. S. Spencer, specialist of the Ser- | infections by the education of the public 
vice in bacteriology, who already has|in personal cleanliness and the careful 
made a long study of the disease, was sent 


to Chicago by Surgeon General Hugh §.| 4ll persons who prepare food for others.” 


washing and disinfecting of the hands of | 


As Deseribed by 
Its Chief of Staff 


General MacArthur Points to 
Need of Keeping up With 
Trend Toward Small, Mo- 
bile, But Strong Forces 


The American Army is “woefully weak” 
with respect to some of the more impor- 
tant improvements that have been made 
during the post-war period in arms and 
equipment, according ic the annual report 
of the Chief of Staff, Gen. Douglas Mac~ 
Arthur, which has just been made public. 

The General Staff, the report says, has 
concluded that any major war of the fu- 
ture wil see a rather noticeable swing 
away from the heavy and ponderous ar- 
mies that have characterized wars of the 
last 75 years, and that in their place will 
appear more mobile and powerful, though 
somewhat smaller. armies. 

The Chief of Staff analyzes the effects 
of post-war developments in the scientific 
field upon military training, organization, 
and tactics, and points out that to be ef- 
ficient the Army must remain abreast of 
all these developments and be constantly 
supplied with reasonable quantities of the 
latest and best types of weapons produced. 

Modernization Urged 

Gen. MacArthur's plan for moderniza- 
tion of the Army, he says, includes all 
those revisions in organization, equipment, 
tactics, and doctrine that will make the 
man-for-man effectiveness of the United 
States Army equal to that of any other 
in the world. 

The reduced appropriations provided in 
{1932 and the years immediately preced- 
ing, however, were not sufficient to sustain 
the Army in the proper degree of readi- 
ness for emergency, according to the Chief 
of Staff. The effects of reduced appropri- 
ations upon materiel and upon training 
efficiency and personnel are pointed out, 

Forces Are Small 

Gen. MacArthur invites attention to “the 
fact that the American Army constitutes 
a very insignificant factor in the problem 
of reaching any international agreement 
concerning limitation of land armaments.” 
So far as our own military establishment 
is concerned, he says, “it is already so 
| small that it could scarcely be affected by 
any international agreement acceptable to 
other powers, except in some few special 
weapons, such as heavy mobile guns and 
| bombing airplanes.” 

He points out, however, that in some 
countries these are logically regarded as 
offensive weapons, while in others they 
| are just as logically considered almost ex- 
clusively defensive. 

The concluding paragraphs of General 
MacArthur's report express his conviction 
that the American army is “below the 
danger line” both in strength and effi- 
ciency. He ends with a recommenda- 
tion for rectification of this condition. 





Government Devises 
Home Finance Plan 


] 
aii to Meet the Shortage of 


| Credit in This Field 

| —_ ———$—$_—_— 

| (Continued from Page 1.] 

| they imply in making money available for 
construction, repairs and maintenance and 
the employment of workers in the building 
industries. A still greater number of com- 
munities, including many of the larger 
cities, are not adequately served by exist- 
ing institutions. 

“For that reason, Congress incorporated 
in the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 a 
provision for organizing Federal Savings 
and Loan Associations, which would be 
|}able to use their credit facilities in the 
service of local communities. It is one of 
the most constructive undertakings that 
|} has ever been developed in behalf of 
American home owners. 
| “In the past this country has suffered 
| too frequently from unsatisfactory and 
|hazardous methods of home finance. 
| Periods of excess capital and unrestrained 
| over-expansion have alternated with acute 
| home credit stringency, bringing inevitable 
losses to investors and widespread dis- 
tress to home owners. The organization 
and development of Federal Savings and 
Loan Associations as part of the Federal 
|Home Loan Bank System is a long stride 
toward stability and safety. both for the 
|investor and for the borrower in home 
loan finance. 

“The Federal Home Loan Bank Boara 
recently appointed 14 men of long ex- 
perience in the home credit field to serve 
as organizers of Federal Savings and 
Loan Associations. These men are now 
actively at work in nine of the 12 Federal 
Home Loan Bank Districts through the 
country, consulting in various large and 
small cities with local business executives 
and civic leaders as to the feasibility of 
organizing such associations or converting 
existing institutions into Federal associa- 
tions as a joint enterprise of Federal and 
private capital. 

“Special attention is being given by 
these organizers to communities in which 
home finance facilities are now lacking, 
and to sections in which existing institu- 
tions are unable through lack of capital 
to meet current local needs for home 
credit.” 





Cummings as soon as reports indicated 








the seriousness of the outbreak. 


Carriers Spread Disease 
From previous studies the Service has 
found that the disease is caused by an 
organism known medically as entramoeba 
histolytica. This infection is communi- 
cated to well persons by those suffering 
from the disease and also is spread by 


their products meet the airworthiness re- | healthy carriers of the germs. In Chicago 


by establishing floating islands or sea- | quirements of the Aeronautics Branch.” 


it was found through the research efforts 


| 
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|dromes at intervals along the so-called| Mr. Vidal's letter to licensed pilots and | ~: ; - : 
| southern route, via the Azores mechanics and to student pilots, asking | Omer of Chicago, that the epidemic was 
This type of seadrome is 1,250 feet long, | them to indicate whether they would pur- | SPread largely by healthy carriers who 
remains motionless in heavy seas, is an-|chase a two-place, low-wing monoplane Were employes of retail food markets. 
|chored and can be equipped with aids to/|if produced for $700, he said, has brought; A warning symptom of the disease is 


to arguments of Gov. Floyd Olson, of | sidered, a one-fourth section of one float- 
Minnesota, and agreed to go back to work | in& Platform will be built at a cost o 
pending consideration of their demand for | #20Ut $1,500,000 and thoroughly service- | 


higher wages by the State Industrial Com- tested before the commitment is made for 
mission. Federal Government authorities | 4 fu!! unit estimated to cost about $6,000,000. 
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were not called into the picture. 

The National Labor Board announced 
Nov. 14 that elections would be held in the 
captive coal mines of Pennsylvania during | 
the week of Nov. 19 to determine the| 


It is estimated that about four months 
will be required to build the demonstration 
section. 

The entire airway, after its feasibility 
has been determined, will cost 30,000,000 


|air navigation, accommodations for stop-|a large number of replies. 


overs and facilities for emergencies. The 
landing platform is 100 feet above sea level, 


|and the buoyancy tank counter weights | from persons who said definitely that they 


| are 200 feet below the surface. 


| 


; pain in the abdomen, and the dysentery 
“In the first group of replies, which ar- becomes evident very soon, it is explained 

rived by return mail, eight out of ten were by Public Health Service officials. 

The Service has issued a warning to all 


| would become purchasers,” Mr, Vidal said. | State health officers suggesting that they 
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choice of representatives to bargain with | and about 80 per cent of the total will be 
mine owners. | for labor. This would give employment to 

The captive mines, owned by steel com- | —— = : = pa 
paies, have been the center of strife in| management in »argaining over 
the coal fields. Only the personal assur-| and working conditions. 


wages 


|nautics Branch with respect to demands 


The information received by the Aero- “However, we are bearing in mind that/ be on the alert for cases of the disease, 
these persons are not actually purchasers | especially those having possible origin in 


for low-priced aircraft will be turned over|until they have accepted delivery and| Chicago, and that they make prompt re- 


to the civil aeronautics industry for use | made payments, and that the performance 
by any manufacturers who wish to take/of the airplane finally offered and the 
advantage of it, Mr. Vidal said, Nov. 17.) prospects’ future financial conditions will 


ance of President Roosevelt that the men | 
would be guaranteed the right of an hon-| 
est election induced striking miners to re- 
enter the pits. 


Now the elections are to be held, and | 
| 


the National Labor Board is facing the 
most important test of its new plan to 
settle industrial disputes. That plan calls 
for an élection, conducted along the lines 
of a regular election of public officers, at 
which the workers register their choice of 
representatives to deal with corporation 


This method of procedure has worked 
in the past. 
have expressed concern over the possibility 
of fraud in the election. Strict rules of 
election procedure are being applied. 

The number of labor disturbances again 
was reported.to be diminishing gradually 
throughout the country, although thou- 
sands of workers still are engaged in dis- 
putes. The Labor Board is to hold a num- 
ber of hearings on labor disturbances dur- 
ing the present week. 


In this instance the men| 


“will not produce any airplanes, nor will 


“The Aeronautics Branch,” he added, | influence their final decisions.” 


Nearly every person who has replied to 


it make any suggestion as to which manu- | Mr. Vidal's letter has said that he has 
facturers should undertake production.) several friends who would purchase the 
Our survey was undertaken on behalf of | $700 airplanes. Some were sure of at least 
the entire aircraft manufacturing indus- | 10 prospects each among their circles of 


try 
“We have proposed not a specific design, 
but a general type of airplane, 


a type | circular letter. 


acquaintances. This information was given 
in response to a question asked in the 
A flying instructor in the 


which can retail at about $700 if it is man-| Middle West said he knew of 300 prospec- 
}ufactured on a volume-production scale. ! tive purchasers. 


ng of all cases coming to their atten- 
tion. 

Dr. Spencer, in a telegram to the Sur- 
geon General Nov. 14, said: 

“After carefully analyzing the available 
evidence we are forced to the conclusion 
that many cases of amoebic dysentery oc- 
curred in Chicago long before the present 
outbreak was recognized. This state- 
ment, however, cannot be taken as a 
criticism of local physicians since the dis- 
ease in the large majority of cases mani- 
fests itself in a very mild form, often in- 
distinguishable clinically from a slight 
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The Effort to Give 
Employment to All 
By Public Works 





Unprecedented Campaign of 
Winter Construction Pro- 
jected by Federal and Lo- 
cal Government Agencies 


The greatest Winter public works pro- 
gram ever undertaken by any nation will 
be attempted during the next few months 
by governmental agencies of this country 
acting in a concerted campaign. 

According to Public Works Administra- 
tor Harold L. Ickes, every effort will be 
made to keep work projects under con- 
struction, despite the adverse factor of 
Winter climate. To this end Administra- 
tor Ickes is urging that new building 
methods be used if necessary to keep 
workers busy on projects throughout the 
Winter. 

Encouraging reports continued to arrive 
at the Public Works Administration of 
efforts being made to put men to work on 
projects already approved. The Bureau 
of Public Roads reported Nov. 13 that 
103,455 men are now employed directly on 
Federal-aid highway projects in every 
State except Georgia 

Slum Clearance Planned 

Another favorable development during 
the past week which public works officials 
expect will aid in the work - producing 
campaign is the completion of the set-up 
of the Federal Emergency Hotising Corpo- 
ration. The sum of $250,000,000 has been 
mentioned as the amount which may be 
needed by the Corporation to carry out 
projects of slum clearance. 

While these reports of actual results 
were being made the administrative ma- 
chinery of the PWA continued the task of 
making allotments from the public works 
funds, now depleted to a small part of 
the original total of $3,300,000,000. 

Approximately $500,000,000 still remained 
for allotment at the end of the past week 
Allotments thus far have been for almost 
800 non-Federal and approximately 10,000 
Federal projects. 

More than enough allotments are pend- 
ing in Washington to absorb the amount 
remaining in the public works fund, a re- 
sult which probably will be attained by 
Christmas if allotments are continued at 
the prevailing rate of 100 a week, public 
works officials say 

More Funds Sought 

It is pointed out that a demand may be 
made upon Congress for at least $1,700,- 
000,000 more to permit allocation of funds 
for some of the worthy projects which are 
under consideration. Reports to the PWA 
from State engineers’ offices show that 
there are about 5,.500.000.000 of applica- 
tions now pending in the States. 

Criticism was voiced by non-Federal gov- 
ernmental officials at the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration meeting in Washington No\ 
15 of the large number of non-local proj- 
ects for which allotments have been made. 

From the public works fund has come 
$50,000,000 for the Tennessee Valley; $321.- 
000,000 for the Civilian Conservation Corps; 
$100.000,000 for the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration; $400,000,000 for highways; $238,- 
000,000 for the Navy, and $135,000.000 for 
railroad loans. 

The feeling that an insufficient numbe1 
of local allotments have been made avail- 
able has been appeased to a certain extent 
by the recent allocation of $400,000.000 for 
the Civil Works Administration, according 
to statements of local officials 

Objectives in View 

With selection of the officers of the 
Federal Emergency Housing Corporation. 
recently announced, preparations for the 
Corporation’s program of activity are al- 
most completed. The objects of the Cor- 
poration are to assist public bodies and 
other organiations in slum clearance and 
erection of low-cost housing projects and 
to engage directly in such activities. Work 
of the Corporation is not to interfere with 
projects for which PWA allotments have 
been made or will be made in the future. 

Robert D. Kohn, who has just returned 
from a tour of the Middle West and Pa- 
cific coast. reports that he conferred with 
housing authorities and citizens’ commit- 
tees in 10 cities and found them eager to 
cooperate with the PWA in plans to clear 
slum areas. 

Non-Federal Projects 

About 300 non-Federal projects are be- 
ing received in Washington each week 

An initial allotment of $4,000,000 to be- 
gin construction of the $18,912.000 Verde 
irrigation and power project in Arizona 
was announced during the past week. The 
application pending before the PWA for a 
$30,000,000 loan to finance construction of 
seadromes or floating air landing fields 
across the Atlantic Ocean was submitted 
to the State Department for study. 

Allotments were made to a total of 70 
non-Federal projects, aggregating $18.877.- 


012. in the regular biweekly lists of non-| 
Federal projects approved during the past 


week 

Major allotments during the past week 
include: To Columbus, Nebr., $7,300,000 for 
a dam; to the State of Maryland, $5,411,- 
866 for roads; to Birmingham, Ala., $2,- 
000.000 for bridges and canal; and to the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Commerce De- 
partment, $499,125 for equipment and work. 


Code to Be Studied 
For Grain Exchanges 





Hearing Before AAA Sched- 
uled to Be Held Nov. 27 


The code of fair competition submitted 
by the grain exchanges of the country will 
be considered, Nov. 27, at a public hearing 
before the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. 

The code, as filed for hearing, grants 
supervisory powers to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and provides for administra- 
tion by the exchanges themselves. 

The supervisory and administrative pro- 
visions are in addition to previously an- 
nounced steps to restrict speculative ex- 
cesses and provide a more stable market 
They include fixing of limits on minimum 
daily fluctuations in price, and sliding 
margin requirements on a_ percentage 
basis. Labor and employment sections are 
included in the code. 

“The administrative provisions of the 
code place upon the exchanges themselves 
the primary responsibility for making the 
changes necessary to bring about needed 
improvements in the grain marketing sys- 
tem,” said George N. Peek, Administrator 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
“Coupled with this responsibility of the ex- 
changes: themselves, are the supervisory 
powers of the Federal Government.” 
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Preparations by the States 
To Regulate Liquor 











| Various Plans Include Abolition of Saloon, Public Sale of 
Beverages, and New Tax Rates 


Two State Governors last week submit- 
ted plans for control of liquor in their | 
respective jurisdictions, while in several | 
other States there was continued activit' 
in preparation for regulation and taxation | 
of the business when the Eighteenth | 
Amendment is repealed. Dec. 5 

Governor Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, pre- 
sented to the Legislature, meeting in spe- 
cial session, his program which would 
“prohibit forever the open saloon” and 
place the State in the liquor business by) 
the establishment of State stores 

Licenses would be issued by a Stak 
Alcohol Permit Board, and _ purchases 
would be made from fhe State stores b) 
hotels, restaurants, clubs, and others au- 
thorized to act as retailers 

Governor Pinchot would impose a tax 
of $2 a gallon on liquor stored or manu- 
factured in Pennsylvania before repeal! 
and $1 a gallon on that distilled or im- 
ported after repeal. License fees for 
breweries would be increased from $100 to 
/$1,000. Distillery fees would be changed 
| from $100 to 1 cent per gallon of capacity 
| with a minimum of $5,000 a year 
Plan for Maryland 
Governor Ritchie, of Maryland. made 
| public Nov. 15 his plan for a compre- 
| hensive liquor control system for that 
| State. The Legisiature is to be called in- 
| to special session to consider such legisla- 
| tion. 
| The whole question of liquor contro] in 
| Maryland would be treated, under Gover- 
|nor Ritchie's proposal, on the principle of 
|} local option. Liquor and wines would be 
| obtainable by the drink, without the pur- 
j}chase of food. at bona fide hotels, 
}restaurants, cafes. and clubs, which 
| would be required to pay a license fee of 
| $1,000 a vear. Taverns would be licensed 
for $500. 

} Governor Ritchie recommended an ex- |! 
| cise tax of $1.10 per gallon on wines and 
liquor Brewers, distillers, rectifiers, im- 
porters, and whulesale distributors would 
be required to pay a license fee of $1,000. 

Committees of the Missouri Senate and 
House have agreed upon a tax ol 50 cents 
a gallon, and a bill is pending in the 
House as a substitute for three mcasures | 
introduced at the instance of Governor 
Park, who recommended a tax of $1 | 

Kansas to Vote | 

The people of Kansas. after 52 years 
of prohibition, will vote in November. 1934, 
on the question of permitting the sale of! 
| liquor in the State. A special session of 
|the Legislature has adopted a resolution 
providing for submission of a constitu- 
tional amendment repealing the old anti- 
liquor provision. 

A comniittee of the Massachigetts Leg- 
islature has submitted a_ bill proposing 
the creation of an Alcoholic Beverages 
Centrol Commission of five members to be 
appointed by the Governor. Considerable 
opposition has been shown to proposal: 
te permit the operation of taverns 

The Ilinois Legislature is to be con- 
vened late in November in a second spe- 
cial session, and Governor Horner has ex- 
pressed the hope that liquor control legis- 
lation will receive prompt action. Mayol 
Kelly, of Chicago. has appealed io the 
State Liquor Control Commission to per- 
mit home rule in Chicago 

Ohio Drafting Law 

Liquor control legislation for Ohio has 
been drafted by Governor White's ad- 
Visory commission. The Governor has an- 
ncunced that he will call a special session 
of the Legislature for Dec. 6 

Utah, the 36th State to vote in favor 
of repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment 
aoes not need a special legislative session | 
‘to enact liquor control laws. according to 
State Senator Neslen, who says a recent 
enactment dealing principally with beer | 
will answer immediate needs | 

The State of Nebraska, which was the 
36th to ratify the Eighteenth Amendment 
in 1919, will vote in November, 1934, on the 
question of repealing an amendment to 
the State Constitution which made the 
State dry even before National prohibi- 
tion 

North Carolina voted against ratifica- 
tion of repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, but 3.2 per cent beer is legal in 
that State under a -legislative act earls 
this year. Governor Ehringhaus says hi 
has not been asked to call a special session 
lo repeal the bees law 

The State Liquor Control Commissiou 
of Virginia, where beer did not become 
legal until several months after iis sale 
began in the adjoining State of North 
|Carolina, is engaged in drafting liquor 
control legislation to be presented to the 
1934 Legislature. Virginia voted for re- 
peal, and at a referendum in October the 
people favored substitution of a liquor 
control plan for the so-called Layman 
Act which made the State “bone-dry” 11 
years ago 

The New York State Liquor Contro! 
Board has issued regulations which were 





Planting More Trees 
To Prevent Erosion 


Forty Million to Be Set Out Next 
Spring by the C, C. C, 


An erosion control project involving the 
planting of between forty and fifty million 
trees over a widespread area will be 
carried out next Spring by the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 

Robert Fechner. Director of Emergenc; 
Conservation Work, has announced that |! 
most of the trees to be planted will be 
black locusts, although the procedure wi!l 
vary according ‘© the locality It is 
planned to use pines where soil and cli- | 
mate are suitable, willows, cottonwood 
and sycamores in the wetter localities and 
red cedar in the drier soils. In most lo- 
calities native species will be planted with ' 
the black locust 

Mr. Fechner says that the collection of | 
black walnuts, hickory nuts, horse chest- | 
nuts and acorns is under way in some 


‘States, particularly in Indiana, where 


Frank S. Betz, prominent conservationist 
is urging that boys gather the nuts this 
Fall so that C. C. C. workers can plant 
them next Spring. 


thorized to attend aii meetings of the 
committee 

The code was proposed by these 12 ex- 
changes: Buffalo Corn Exchange, Chicago, 
Board of Trade, Duluth Board of Trade, | 
Kansas City Board of Trade, Milwaukee | 
Grain and Stock Exchange, Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, New York Prod- 
uce Exchange, Omaha Grain Exchange 
Merchants Exchange ol St. Louis 


The proposed code provides for uniform | Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia 
selection of a business conduct commit-| Portland Grain Exchange, and the Grain 
tee for each exchange, with the Secretary | Trade Association of the San Francisco 


of Agriculture or his representatives au- 





Chamber of Commerce. | 


described by the chairman, Edward P 
Mulrooney, as being designed to make the 
liquor dealer independent of politics. The 
regulations bar the old-time saloon, and 
customers of  liquor-dispensing places 
must be seated et tables when served 
Special liquor stores will sell liquor fo: 
consumption off the premises 

The State will collect a tax of 25 cents 
a quart on liquor and 10 cents a quart on 
wines. Drinking places in New York City 
must pay $1,500 « vear and the fee ranges 
down to $750 in other cities. according to 
population. Liquor manufacturers will be 
charged $15,000 a year and wholesale: 
$4,800. 

California Regulations 

Local governments in California wil! 
have no police authority whatever under 
a State liquor regulation act which be- 
comes effective Dec. 5 upon repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, according to the 
Attorney General, U. S. Webb. The State 
has exclusive power to license and tax the 
liquor business, he said. Cities, however, 
will be permitted to charge a reasonable 
business permit fee for liquor Yetailers 

The Wisconsin Legislature will be called 


into special session Dec. 11 to enact 








Federal Activities 
In War on Crime 


Inquiry Into Killing of 
Lindbergh Baby 


The Department of Justice. during the 
week, solved the last kidnapping case be- 
fore it 

The day after it cleared up its last case 
however, the Denartment took over an- 
other unsolved abduction. the 20-month- 
old mystery of the Lindbergh baby kid- 
naping 

Attorney General Homer S. Cummings 
declared, on Nov. 16, that with the solu- 
tion of the kidnaping and murder of 
Brooke Hart of San Jose, Calif.. the De- 
partment had unraveled its last kidnap- 
ing mystery Harold T. Thurmond and 
John M. Holmes have confessed to th 
crime, the Attorney General réported. 

On noon of the same day, however, the 
Department of Justice received trom th 
Bureau of Internal Revenue the records in 
the Lindbergh kidnapping case and for- 
mally took it over. *Investigators of th¢ 
Bureau had been put on the case at the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Department of Justice has not 
previously worked on it 


liquor control laws. Governor Cooney, of 
Montana, has called a session for Nov. 27 
to act upon liquor legislation and othe 


matters 





How Nation’s Emergency Needs 


___Are Swelling Public Debt 








Post-War Reduction Nearly Absorbed to Meet Deficits and 
Recovery Costs—Change in Type of Obligations 





The public debt of the Federal Govern- 


ment, mounting during the last three 


fisc-l years under the burden of budgetary 


deficits and emergency spending, has can- 
celled almost two-thirds of the reductions 
achieved in the post-war years 


Treasury Department figures show that 


the public debt now stands at $23,050,000, - 
000. just $3.547.000,000 under the war-time 


peak of $26,597,000.000 


In the fiscal vears 1931, 1932. and 1933 
and thus far in the present fiscal ‘year the 
ublic debt has increased by more than 


pu 

$6,865,000.000 as Government revenues tel! 

ana Government expenditures, especially 

those for emergency purposes, grew. The 

resulting deficits have had to be covered 

by borrowings which have run up the 

public debt 

Seven Years’ Savings Spent 

In Three and One-half Years 
The increases caused thus far in the 


debi in less than three and a half fiscat 
years amount to more than the decreases 


which were effected in the preceeding 


seven fiscal years 


over, however, ii had been pushed to an 


tax collections of 
to end each fiscal year 
vith a surplus and to apply this surplus 
> reducing the debt 


Investors Unwilling 
To Tie Up Funds 


items of the Government debt has taken 
vlace in the last three years, those cover- 
ing the depression. 
1930, bonds formed 748 
per cent of the total, while in the much 
larger debt of June 30, 1933, only 63.1 per 
Other Treasury securi- 
ties, such as bills, notes and certificates, 


Government dur- 
the depression to sell bonds has re- 
sulted from a reluctance on the part of 
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Excluding ‘Tips’ as Part 
Of Restaurant Wages 


The National Compliance Board of the 
NRA will not approve any exceptions al- 
lowing restaurant owners to count “tips” 
as part of minimum wage payments to 
employes. 

This ruling was announced Nov. 16, by 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, National Recovery 
Administrator, who issued instructions to 


all local NRA Compliance Boards. Excep- 
tions, however, may be made in individual 
cases upon proper showing of unusual cir- 
cumstances. 

The restaurant industry is operating 
under a modified President’s Reemploy- 


|}ment Agreement, but a hearing will be 


held Nov. 27 on a permanent code affect- 
ing more than 240,000 restaurants and 
more than 1,000,000 employes. 








periods. The predominently short-term 
character of the debt has produced an ex- 
traordinary activity in the Treasury's 
fiscal transactions. 

Issues of the various forms of debt have 
been frequent, primarily to meet the ma- 
turities of previous issues, and also to 
furnish cash fox current expenses. In this 


{continuing process of issue and redemp- 


tion the tendency has been toward an in- 
crease in Treasury notes. 

These are short-term obligations with 
maturities in from 2 to 5 years, the more 
recent issues favoring the longer period. 
Interest rates on notes outstanding June 
30, 1933, varied from 21,8 per cent io 4 
percent. 














AFTER AN ALL-NIGHT RIDE ON 
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Copyright 1935 The Chesapeake sod Obio Railway Company 


THE GEORGE WASHINGT 


THE SPORTSMAN : : 


Tuere's something’ different about the passengers 
who get off Chesapeake and Ohio's air-conditioned 
trains. They feel clear-headed and alive. Their clothes 
look fresh. Collars and cuffs are white. Their hats carry 
no cindery evidence of travel. Genuine air-condition- 


ing, of course, does the trick. It cleanses the air, humidi- 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route 


you on the Chesapeake and Ohio. Insist upon it! 
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Send for booklet "How to Spend a Day or a Week in Washington.” 505 Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


THE F. F. V. 


Genuine Atr- Conditioning 


IN WINTER TOO 


fies it, tempers it to springlike mildness. And when a 
man travels hour after hour in perfect comfort... 
when he can eat well, sleep well, rest and relax... 
it's bound to improve his mental attitude. At the end 
of his trip, he feels fit enough to meet the toughest 


customer. Try it sometime. There is no extra fare. 


CHESAPEAKE ..1 QHIO 
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In Avoiding Colds 
And Kindred IIIs 


Keeping Mouth Closed to 
Prevent Germs of Infec- 
tion From Getting Lodg- 
ment Advised by Health 


Officer. 





ANTI-COLD CODE 


7EEP the mouth shut; breathe 

through the nose. 

Keep far away from 
have colds. 

Keep good hours; 
every night 

Keep clean; take bath every day. 

Keep comfortable; dress according to 
weather. 

Keep fit through balanced diet; in- 
clude leafy vegetables, fruits and salad; 
drink quart of milk every day. 

Keep house well aired; windows in 
every room should be opened for a time 
each day and all night in sleeping 
chambers. 

Keep the body exercised; walking in 
the open is the best form of exercise; 
walk briskly, head erect, swing arms 
and breathe through your nose. 

Keep away from patent medicines 
and nostrums; if you have a cold get 
to bed promptly and call the doctor. 

Keep house and office at a tempera- 
ture of between 68 and 70 degrees. 


persons who 


sleep eight hours 











vas Capen for keeping clear from colds 
are suggested by the Health Com- 
missioner of New York City, Shirley W. 
Wynne, who believes that if all would fol- 
low a few simple rules there would be less 
guffering from the so-called common cold 
fewer cases of pneumonia and influenza 
and a marked decrease in deaths from 
those causes 

Issuance of the 
prompted by the fact that pneumonia 
cases and deaths, as well as influenza 
cases, are higher than they were at this 
time last year. In the last four weeks 
the rise in pneumonia indicates the dis- 
ease is arriving earlier than in recent 
years. While there has been a rise in 
influenza cases, the mortality is lowe! 
than last year. 

Fatal Neglect of Colds 

The rise in pneumonia cases and deaths, 
in the main, is undoubtedly due to the 
changing weather and neglect of colds, in 
the opinion of Commissioner Wynne 
There still are too many persons, he says, 
who do not realize that colds are highly 
infectious. 

These include the type of unmannerly 
and ignorant persons who refuse to cover 
their coughs and sneezes and who expec- 
torate in public places. The spray from 
these coughs and sneezes is responsible 
for perhaps more than half of the colds 
which usually become more prevalent at 


this time of the year. | 


anti-cold code was 


If each of us would keep our bodies up 
to par—that is, be ever mindful of resist~4 
ance—we would be able to withstand much 
of the spray that greets one in the tran- | 
sit lines, movies, theaters and other pub- 
zic places, says Commissioner Wynne. 

“Compliance with the cardinal rules of 
health, which after all is only the appli- 
cation of a little common sense, will bring 
about these results. 

Mouth Receptacle for Germs | 

“Secreted in almost everybody's mouth} 
are germs of many of the ills the flesh is| 
heir to. Perhaps the only reason these 
germs do not succeed in bringing you down 
with disease is the fact that by keeping 
up your resistance you enable the anti- 
bodies in your blood to keep these germs 
in check. 

“But if one breathes through his mouth, 
instead of properly through the nostrils, 
the mouth is open for the reception of 
any disease germs that come along. When 
the cougher or sneezer sprays the air in |} 
your locality with cold germs you get a 
mouthful. So keep your mouth closed | 
when among strangers, and particularly | 
so when you are near a person with a 
cold. 

“Perhaps you also noticed how easily | 
you contract a cold when you have been 
keeping late hours, not getting your full 
eight hours sleep every night. Nothing is 
more certain to reduce resistance than is 
loss of sleep. And another important con- 
tributing factor is improper eating. To) 
be healthy you must eat a balanced diet, 
which merely means that you include in 
your daily menu at least two cooked vege- 
tables of the leafy variety, fruit and plenty 
of milk. 

Green Vegetables and Fresh Fruit 

“Add these, and you may eat anything 
else you iike which agrees with you. If 
you would be healthy you must keep your | 
bowels regular and if you will eat plenty | 
of leafy vegetables, apples, oranges, grape- 
fruil, grapes, or bananas you will aid the 
intestines to perform their functions daily. 
Those unable to get fresh fruit may eat 
prunes or any of the evaporated or dried 
fruits. 

“The daily bath keeps the pores open 
80 that the skin may breathe freely. Brisk 
walks in the open, and in the sunshine, if 
possible, are the best tonics—far better 
than any you may buy in bottles. The 
ventilated home is usually a healthy home, 
for fresh air and sunshine are foes to all 
disease germs. Sleeping in rooms in which 
all windows are open is conducive to good 
health because all night long you are in- 
haling pure fresh air. 

“If all will observe these simple rules 
and dress according to the weather there 
will be fewer colds, less pneumonia and 
less influenza.” 


Dangers of Overdosage 
In Vitamin Concentrates 


NEW PRODUCTS containing 

* trated amounts of vitamin A are at- 
tracting the attention of scientists of the 
Food and Drug Administration, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Reed Walker. who has been assigned to 
Special work for the Administration in 
order to protect the public against false 
claims for such products, points out that 
authoritative renorts indicate that there 
is danger of overdosage of the vitamin 
when taken in such concentrated form. 

Thus far there has been little success, 
says Mr. Walker, in commercial produc- 
tion of vitamin concentrates. Processes 
used have proved expensive and wasteful 

Cod liver oil, one of the most common 
sources of vitamin A, is used as a mea- 
surement of the strength of the concen- 
trates. It is claimed that one product has 
been developed to have 9200 times a 
much vitamin A as cod liver oil 
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Hazards 
In Industrial Plants 


Surveys Are Proposed as Basis 
Of Measures to Protect the 
Health of Workers 
QURVEYS of industrial plants, in order 
N ’ 

to take measures to protect the health 
of workers, recommended J. J 
Bloomfield, sanitary engineer Public 
HKeaith Service 

Such studies, he points out, 
reveal hidden sources of danger to health 
By study of data collected, safety hazards 
can often eliminated and measures 
taken protect the health workers 
against poisoning from any of the proc- 
esses used in manufacturing. 

In a study of the hazards in the use 
of radium paint for watch and clock dials 
it was found that the chief danger was 
during a brief period each day when the 
radium powders were mixed into the paint 

When an explanation was sought for the 
escape of workers from lead poisoning in 
a factory making lead storage batteries 
it was found that this was due to the un- 
usually large labor turnover 
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Study of Chlorine Gas 
As Cold Remedy Abandoned 


N EXPERIMENT in the use of chlorint 

gas for prevention and cure of colds 
carried out year in Washington, 
not be repeated this season 

The Chemical Warfare the 
War Department, through its medical of- 
cers, conducted clinic 
persons were treated. ‘ 

Medical officers, questioned about the 
Success of the clinic, replied that “the de- 
cision not to continue it this year answers 
the question.” 
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Growth of Strawberry 
Under Prolonged Daylight 
@TRAWBERRY growers as far apart a 


“’ Alaska and Florida are being helped 
by experimental work carried out by the 
Bureau of Plant Industry. 

George M. Darrow, of this Bureau, ha 
used artificial lighting for strawberrie 
grown in Washington laboratories in or- 
der to simulate conditions found during 
the Alaskan Summers, when the plant 
are subjected to long hours of sunlight 

Plants grown under these abnormal 
conditions did not produce as well 
those which had normal amount 
sunlight, 

Mr. Darrow 


as 
a of 
results obtained 
thus far indicate that artificial light 
helpful in prolonging the growing day 
for strawberries raised during the Winter 
seasons when there is a small amount of 
sunlight. 

Strawberry culture in Alaska, accord- 
ing to information from experiment sta- 
tions.there, has been successful for some 
varieties which respond satisfactorily to 
the large amount of sunlight during the 
Summer. 
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The Personal Side 





‘THE PRESIDENT and Mrs. Roose- 

velt entertained in honor of the 
Cabinet Thursday night, at the first 
State dinner. 

There have been other formal din- 
ners during this Administration, but 
this is the first of the four annual 
functions the Government pays fer. 
Although simplicity and informality 
have characterized the parties that 
the President and the First Lady 
have given, the first Cabinet dinner 
of the Democratic Roosevelts had 
all the dignity and formality which 
characterized the State entertain- 
ments of the ceremonious Republi- 
can Roosevelts. 

x * 

It varied only in the menu, which 
was short and simple, and in the 
decorations, which were chiefly 
flowers, and White House aides, 
hitherto absent at the White House. 
In discussing her plans to avoid un- 
necessary expense in these unhappy 
times, Mrs. Roosevelt remarked on 
the virtue of uniforms as ornaments. 

“It costs nothing to put them on,” 
she said. 

Hence the fifty dinner guests were 
ushered in and about by a whole 
battalion of aides in full dress. The 
scarlet-coated Marine Band, a pool 
of brilliant color, played all evening 
in the hallway. 

The White House was brilliantly 
lighted for the occasion. Pale yel- 
low chrysanthemums were banked 
on the marble mantles of the East 
Room where the guests assembled, 
and outlined the platform on which 
the famous gold piano, given the 
Executive Mansion during T. R.’s 
Administration, stands. 

When the guests were ushered in 
the great front door, they were led, 
in the order of their precedence, to 
the East Room, where the President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt went to receive 
them. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and Mrs. Woodin headed the 
line, in the absence of the Secretary 
of State and Mrs. Cordell Hull, who 
are on their way to Montevideo. 

x * * 

This reception was in the nature 
of a swan song for the Woodins, as 
the Secretary is about to leave for 
an indefinite stay in Tucson. He 
loves Washington society and all the 
people. 

As soon as the formal greetings 
were finished, the President, with 
Mrs. Woodin, lead the way into the 
State dining room. Mrs. Roosevelt, 
particularly charming in a simply- 
made gown of soft blue chiffon vel- 
vet with a short train, followed 
with Mr. Woodin. The big, oblong 
table never looked more beautiful. 

It was laid with white linen, and 
@he big napkins were embroidered 


Of Washington 


with the President’s seal. In the 
center was the great gold mirror, 
purchased by President Monroe, 
surrounded by dancing nymphs. 
Upon it stood low golden bowls of 
pink chrysanthemums, pink pom- 
poms, and maidenhair fern. 

At either end of the table were 
more vases of flowers, alternating 
with epergnes of bright red apples 
and deep purple grapes. Four can- 
delabra lighted the dinner. 

The service plates, added to the 
White House china cupboards dur- 
ing the Wilson Administration, were 
used with an old flat gold service. 
The nut and salt dishes also were 
gold. The water goblets and finger- 
bowls of cut glass have the Presi- 
dent’s seal engraved on the outside. 

The dinner began with clear soup, 
with whipped cream, wafers, olives 
and stuffed celery, followed first by 
filet of sea trout with sliced toma- 
toes and cucumbers, then roast tur- 
key with sweet potatoes in casserole, 
green beans and creamed cauli- 
flower, beaten biscuits, pineapple 
salad with cream cheese balls, and, 
finally, ice cream and small cakes 

After dinner the women went to 
the Green Room and sitting around 
a crackling fire, had coffee and cig- 
arettes, the men remaining for cof- 
fee and cigars in the dining room. 

x * 

The haggard etiquette experts 
who are trying to decide how to 
seat the Recovery Program Admin- 
istrators at the table, noted that 
Henry Morgenthau Jr., still Gover- 
nor of the Federal Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, was seated quite near 
to the salt, but below the President's 
Secretary, Colonel Howe. 

One of the President’s official sec- 
retaries, Colone! Howe, his personal 
secretary, Miss Marguerite Lehand, 
and Mrs. Roosevelt’s secretary, Mrs. 
Scheider, were all present, an inno- 
vation. Usually one secretary is in- 
vited to each dinner. 

Gossips remarked that the only 
members of the personal family 
present were a former member, Mrs. 
Donner Roosevelt, divorced wife of 
Elliott, and a cousin, the recently 
married Mrs. Forbes Morgan. 

Mrs. Charles Fayerweather a 
neighbor of the Roosevelts, visiting 
the White House while working on 
a book. The Farwell girls are nieces 
of Miss Lehand. 

Afterward the party returned to 
the East Room, where some 250 oth- 
ers had been invited for an hour of 
music. The Morgan trio, composed 
of three attractive young women, 
violinist, harpist and pianist, pre- 
sented a light but charming pro- 
gram. 

Among the late artivals was Com- 
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No Federal Guaranty Given of Quality of Canned Goods, But Misstatement As to Con- 
tents Is Forbidden Under Penalty of Law 


Chief of Food Control, Federal 
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who justifiably ask what the labels on 


tell them and how reading labels will guide them in making 


their purchases. 
Unfortunately the national pure food 


few labelling requirements of a positive 


is 
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statement that 
on food labels 


quantity of contents, 
not required on small packages. 


Unquestionably 
the insistent dema 
such additional 


consumer at least, 


ditional legislation would certainly be 


required. 


Does the pure food and drug law re- 

‘1 statement be made 

regarding the quality of commercially 
s 


quire that any labe 


Dr. W. B. White 
packed foods? 


Aside from the McNary-Mapes Amendment, the provisions 
of the present food and drug law are almost completely 
amendment 
foods only, and even here meat, meat products, and canned 
Furthermore, but one standard of quality 
can be promulgated for each class of canned foods. 


negative in this regard. This 


milk are excepted 


The amendment compels informative 


distinctive character on canned foods which fall below what 
Unfortunately, but six quality 
standards of this type have been put out to date, with no 
immediate prospect, what with the enor 


might be called the dead line. 


work, of additional standards. 


It is the practically unanimous opinion, both in consumer 
the Mapes quality standards have 
immeasurably improved the quality of the six products cov- 
ered; namely, peas, peaches, pears, apricots, tomatoes, and 


and trade circles, that 


cherries. 


This is the first installment of an article on “Food Labels and the Story They Tell,” by Dr. W 


will be completed in the next issue. 
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JHE FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION receives every 
day scores of letter from housewives and other consumers 


information 
number of servings, the quality of the 
product and the announcement of the 
presence of ingredients which, to the 


By Dr. W. B. WHITE, 


I can hear you 


packaged food can 


saying: 
U. S. Standard’ label on these products.” 

I will admit that it is hard to find them in the retail stores, 
although the substandard products are perfectly wholesome 


Food and Drug Administration 


“But I haven't seen this ‘Below 


and perfectly suitable for use in soups salads, and the like, 


and drug law has or even—speaking 
nature. The only 
invariably required 
a statement of the 
and even this is 


sugar and is not 


their way into 
in order to satisfy 
nd of consumers for 
as the 


nents. 


foods. 
may be unusual, ad- Durg Act, being a 
ated or misbranded 


Without doubt, 


now of 
even for table service, if one will go to the trouble of adding 
particularly 
fruit, overtrimmed fruit, and the like. 

But at present these substandard canned foods are finding 
institutions, 
products in which they form one of perhaps several compo- 


The answer is, most emphatically 


long arm within the borders of a sovereign State. 


substandard fruits—for pies or 


concerned about misshapen 


restaurants, and into canned 


I have often been asked if the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration guarantees the wholesomeness or 


purity of canned 
No! The Food and 
Federal statute, cannot stretch out its 
Adulter- | 
food must be caught in the very act of 


passing in interstate commerce, from one State,to another. 
the erroneous 
and Drugs Act guarantees pure and truthfully labelled food 
to all consumers arises partly 


impression that the Food 


from a lack of knowledge 


as to the constitutional limitations of the act itself. 


covers canned which at one time 


June 30, 1906.” 
labeling of a, most 
to the requirements 


mous press of other 


like this “Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act 


Only partly, however, at least in the minds of people of 
the “bi-focal” age; their memory goes back to the statement 


read something 
of 


appeared on labels. It 


This referred merely to a provision of the law itself requir- 
ing a manufacturer 
ceiving the goods that the product comformed in every way 


to guarantee to the person or firm re- 


of the food and drug law. By this means 


we were enabled to prosecute the person or firm actually 
responsible for the adulteration or misbranding. 


It was soon found, however, that consumers were taking 


stituted a 


this to mean that Uncle Sam himself guaranteed the product 
to be pure and honest as to composition and labeling. 
a false impression was proof that the statement itself con- 
misbranding and manufacturers were 


Such 


thereupon 


summarily forbidden its use. 
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Prices of Milk Per Quart 
Range from 8 to 12 Cents 


(“OssuMans pay prices ranging from 

* 8 cents to a maximum of 12 cents for 
a quart of standard milk under the ten 
milk marketing agreements now in force 
An analysis of these agreements has been 
completed by economists in the office of 
Dr. Frederic C. Howe, Consumers’ Counsel. 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 

Corresponding variations are shown in 
the prices received by the producers for 
milk delivered at the city plants. These 
prices range from 3.1 cents to 6.5 cents 
The spreads under which the milk dis- 
tributors operate range from a minimum 
of 45 cents to a maximum of 6.8 cents 
per quart. 

St. Paul and Minneapolis have the 
lowest price to the consumer of any of the 
ten milk sheds under consideration, with 
8 cents per quart prevailing under the 
agreement. Under the agreement cover- 
ng the New Orleans area the consumer 
may be charged a maximum 12 cents 
or a minimum of 11 cents per quart. 
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missar Maxim Litvinoff. The Soviet 
emissary did not listen to the music, 
however. After he had stood for a 
brief period, brightly meeting the 
Roosevelt friends, the President rose 
and told the gathering he was sorry 
he could not speak to them indi- 
vidually, as he and M. Litvinoff had 
to take the time for further con- 
versations. They retired to the up- 
Stairs study. 
x * * 

Mrs. Roosevelt has two credos for 
entertainment. She believes in sim- 
plicity; and she does not like to in- 
vite guests to her home without 
giving them some culinary symbol 
of welcome. Consequently lemonade 
and small cakes were served after 
the music was over. 

Then, standing at the door of the 
East Room, the First Lady bid them 
goodnight. 

The official social season was thus 
begun. 

The atmosphere was a gay one. 
The dinner was smaller than most 
state functions, and the guests, out- 
side the members of the Cabinet 
and their wives, were almost en- 
tirely intimate friends of the Roose- 
velts. The Cabinet representatives 
included: The Secretary of the 
Treasury and Mrs. Woodin, the Sec- 
retary of War and Mrs. Dern, the 
Attorney General and Mrs. Cum- 
mungs—the latter newly returned 
from Greenwich, Conn., especially 
for the party—the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Farley, the Secretary 
of the Navy and Mrs. Swanson, the 
Secretary of the Interior and Mrs. 
Ickes, the Secretary of Agriculture 
and Mrs. Wallace, the Secretary of 
Commerce and Mrs. Roper, and 
“Mme. Secretary” of Labor, Miss 
Frances Perkins. 

x * * 

The other guests present were 
Louis McH. Howe, secretary to the 
President, and Mrs. Howe; Norman 
Davis, fresh from service as ambas- 
sador-at-large in Europe; Mr. and 
Mrs. Adolph Caspar Miller, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Morgenthau Jr., to be 
identified after today with the Cabi- 
net group; Mr. and Mrs. Frederic A. 
Delano, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph P. Tum- 
ulty, Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. Fayer- 
weather, White House guests; Henry 
Hooker, Fentress H. Kuhn, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas M. Lynch, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Forbes Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. D. 
Basil O’Connor, who were to remain 
at the White House overnight; Mr. 
and Mrs. John Vau Ness Phelps, 
Mrs. Donner Roosevelt, Miss Mar- 
garet Farwell, Miss Barbara Farwell, 
Miss Marguerite Lehand, Mrs. Mal- 
vina Thompson Scheider, Capt. Wal- 
ter N. Vernou, Col. Edwin M. Watson 
and Major Philip R. Faymonville. 


Adulterants of Honey 
Defy Detection Tests 


MORE EFFECTIVE TESTS are needed 
. to enable Federal food inspectors to 
detect the adulteration of honey. This 
is pointed out by J. A. Ambler, of the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

New ways of adulterating honey, he ex- 
plains, have made the present testing 
methods “out of date.” Producers of pure 
honey products are backing the efforts of 
the Food and Drug Administration to de- 
vise means of preventing the sale of adul- 
terated honey. 
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who want to stay at Chicago's 
Drake Hotel ought to be told 
they con afford it 

The rates are no higher —in 
fact, they are actually lower than 
for comparable accommodations 
elsewhere. 

Rooms at The Drake begin at 
$3.50 — parlor suites at $10.00. 
Imagine that! 





Use 
To Deceive Buyer 


Rich Color of Egg Neodles Sim- 
ulated by Yellow Cast of 
Transparent Window 


TELLOW CELLOPHANE, which gives 
plain noodles the rich color of egg 
noodles, is one of the latest deceptions in 
food products which has been brought to 
the attention of the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration. 

Although this particular case of deceiv- 
ing the housewife is revealed as soon as the 
cellophane bag is opened, other methods 
of coloring noodles have been found more 
effective. Chemists of some companies 
have been so successful in applying the 
coloring matter, points out C. F. Jablonski, 
of the Administration, that it has been 
tound difficult to devise tests which de- 
termine immediately whether coloring has 
been applied. 


Apparatus to Aid Child 
In Developing Muscles 


‘IMPLE home-made apparatus that will 

help children develop their muscles 
can be had even in a small yard or on a 
porch. Climbing, says the Children’s 
Bureau, is one of the best exercises to de- 
velop shoulder and other muscles that 
hold the body in goed nosition 

A horizontal bar fastened securely to 
uprights and placed at a height that the 
child can grasp when standing on tip- 
toes, or a set of climbing bars with cross- 
pieces at various heights gives children 
the opportunity to climb. A small ladder 
securely fastened, can be used for climb- 
ing. 

To put up a ladder for swinging, place 
it in a horizontal position supported by 
uprights just high enough for children to 
grasp the rungs with their hands ove1 
thei: heads and swing from rung to rung 

A slide not tvo high, built with a lad- 
der leading up to the platform at the 
top, gives opportunity to learn sureness of 
step and balance. Boxes and boards that 
can be pushed and pulled around and 
used for building give children opportun- 
ity for good exercise. 


are sticking out of them. 
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Peaches Kept Fresh 

By New Refrigeration 
peAcuEs for February almost as fine 
those freshly picked 
new refrigeration processes developed 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

Experimental work in the new methods 
was so successful year ago, says B. F 
Fisher, of the Bureau of Plant Industry 
that during the past Summer commer- 
cial interests used the new processes for 
storing away ‘arge quantities of fruit. 
scheduled to reach the market 
ary 

Mr. Fisher says that the experiments 
are being continued along more extensive 
lines than those of last year. 

While the fruit packers are limiting 
|their risks to the few varieties proved 
|adaptable for refrigeration the Depart- 
;ment’s work includes 56. 

Mr. Fisher explains that the large num- 
in order to widen the market for peaches 

Because of the risk of spoilage, market- 
ing over wide areas has been limited to a 
few well established varieties. Thus the 
experiments are expected not only to give 
the consumer peaches out of season but 
ber of varieties are included in the tests 
also to give him some varieties of finer 
flavor than those which are shipped now 
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Dish 
In Daily Luncheon 


For School Child 


Diet for Growing Juveniles 
To Prevent Undernour- 
ishment From Lack of 
Proper Food 





[Der your child come home to lunch or 

does he carry lunch to school? Has 
the school a cafeteria? Does the school 
serve milk, or any part of a lunch for the 
children? 

If your children come home at noon- 
time you serve them a hot lunch, if you 
possible can, or at least you serve them 
one hot dish. You give them at least one 
glass of milk to drink, unless the milk is 
used in soup or in cooking something else 
for lunch. 

That is one way to make sure each 
child, each growing boy or girl, gets a 
Gaily quota of at least a pint-and-a-half 
of milk, or three glasses a day, 

One Hot Dish at Lunch 

When a box lunch is carried, it should 
be supplemented if possible by at least 
one hot dish at school. Hot soup or some 
one other hot dish seems to be the best 
way of meeting this need with the limited 
facilities available in the classroom. Hot 
cocoa and a few other hot things can be 
alternated with soup on different days. 

After finding undernourishment quite 
prevalent in her school, a teacher in 
Maryland met the needs of the children 
in ai interesting way last Winter. With 
the help of the district nurse and the 
county home demonstration agent, she 
started lunch clubs. 

They were in charge of different mothers 
who volunteered for the work. Although 
had to get along with very little 
equipment and limited supplies, these 
women succeeded in serving one hot dish 
for the children every school day through- 
out the Winter, and the idea spread to 
all the 17 schools in this and an adjoin- 
ing county. 

Principles of Good Diet 

The second year home demonstration 
agents and teachers raised the funds, and 
the home demonstration agents trained 
older boys and girls to prepare the hot 
food that was served. The third year the 
parent-teacher association took over the 
project and made it their own. Teachers 
report that the children gained weight 
and that school attendance is greatly im- 


In schools with cafeterias the home eco- 
nomics teachers have a chance to teach 
the principles of good diet by means of 
well-chosen menus and by guidance in 
the selection of food. 


Studies of Value of Oyster 
To Correct Diet Deficiency 


\ INERAL CONTENT of oysters varies 
. with the seasons and also with the 
locality where they are found 

This has been determined by recent ex- 
periments conducted by E. J. Coulson, of 
the Bureau of Fisheries. He has shown 
that no other food except liver surpasses 
the oyster in iron and copper, elements 
neeessary to the blood supply of the body 
in order to prevent anemia 

Mr. Coulson is continuing his experi- 
ments this year in coperation with others 
engaged in work in the laboratory of the 
Medical College of South Carolina, at 
Charleston, in order to determine the 
merits of the oyster in combating dietary 
deficiencies. 
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THIRD CHIEF "WITHIN NINE-MONTH PERIOD 
TAKES OVER DIRECTION OF THE TREASURY 





Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Now Acting Head 


as 


Mr. halen Resigns and Mr. Wi oodin 


Takes L 


For the third time in less than nine 
months the Treasury Department has a 
new acting head, Henry Morgenthau Jr., 
formerly Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

William H. Woodin, who was sworn in 
as Secretary of the Treasury on March 4, 
is on indefinite leave of absence. Dean G. 
Acheson, who, as Undersecretary, became 
Acting Secretary during Mr. Woodin’s ab- 
sence and illness, has resigned. 

Succeeding Mr. Morgenthau as Governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration is 
William I. Myers, formerly Deputy Gov- 
ernor. Mr. Woodin's leave, Mr. Acheson's 
resignation, and Mr. Morgenthau’s ap- 
pointment were announced by President 
Roosevelt on Noy. 15. Mr. Myers’ appoint- 
ment was announced Nov. 16. 

Monetary Policies 

Involved in the shift in Treasury ad- 
ministration is the question of monetary 
policy. Mr. Acheson became a critic of 
the gold-buying, dollar-depreciating plan 
of the President when it brought a de- 
cline in Government bond quotations. Mr. 
Morgenthau is a chief proponent within 
the Government councils of the gold plan 

Mr. Morgenthau is the former pupil of 
Prof. George F. Warren of Cornell Uni- 
versity, who helped the President plan the 
gold-buying program Before he was called 
to the White House, Prof. Warren had 
been brought to the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration frequently by Mr. Morgenthau, 
who declares he is a “great man.” 

Mr. Acheson was the follower in eco- 
nomic and monetary matters of O. M. W. 
Sprague, supporter of the gold standard 
whom President Roosevelt hired away 
from the Sank of England last Summer. 
In protest over the monetary policy, Dr. 
Sprague called at the White House Nov. 
16 to present his resignation as Executive 
Assistant o the Secretary of the Treasury 
It was not accepted then. 

Stock and commodity markets, appar- 
ently taking the shift in personnel as in- 
dicative that the “commodity dollar” rec- 
ommended by. Prof. Warren is to be 


save of Absence 


adopted 
announcement 
market 
story on the 
on page 1.) 


gained in the days following the 
The Government bond 
continued to decline. ‘Another 
effects of the change appears 


Mr. Morgenthau took. the oath of office 
on the morning of Nov. 17. Secretar: 
Woodin, who sought to resign because of 
illness but was persuaded to take a leave 
without pay, left for New York on Nov 
18 preparatory to going to Arizona. Mr 
Acheson planned to take a vacation and 
return to the private practice of law 

Mr. Woodin’s letter of 
dressed to the President 
York, Oct. 31, follows 

“My dear Governor: It is 
to hear your voice over the telephone, 
I always feel better after 

“Last August, after a severe illness, I 
took up with you the question as to 
whether on account of my health I should 
relinquish the position I now hold in your 
Cabinet. You suggest that I try remain- 
ing away from my desk for a few weeks 
and, as far as possible, forget the Treas- 
ury, in order to give my system a chance 
for full recovery 

“Unfortunately, I am not exactly built 
that way, and it has been impossible for 
me, on account of the great responsibility 
I feel, to refrain from being almost as 
active in the affairs of the Department 
when away as when I was actually at my 
desk. I have tried faithfully to carry out 
your suggestion but it has been a failure 
as evidenced by the relapse which I have 
just suffered. Therefore, I feel that I 
must tender my resignation and seek com- 
plete rest and a change of climate. My 
physicians have told me that unless I do 
this, they will not be responsible for the 
outcome. 

“I cannot express the intense regret I 
feel in writing you this letter. I have 
been so happy in serving vou, and if I 
only could continue I would be the most 
grateful of all people. You will know that 
every policy of yours has had and still 
has my devoted support, and I have never 


resignation ad 
and dated New 


so cheering 
that 
talking to you 


man that 
its diffi- 


that 
this 


doubted 
can lead 
culties.” 

The President's reply to Mr. 
dated Nov. 2, follows 

Dear Will: I do not need to tell you 
that I am deeply grieved at the thought 
of your not continuing, but, at the same 
time, as I have told you, I would not for 
anything in the world injure your health 
by any mMsistence on my part that you 
carry on the impossible task of running 
the Treasury Department and simultane- 
ously giving full obedience to the doctor's 
orders 

“The first consideration is your com- 
plete recuperaiion and this can only be 
accomplished by giving up all work for 
the next few months. If you will do this, 
it is not Only my hope but also my sincere 
that in a few months you will be 
able once more to give to the Government 
the fine, unselfish service which all of us 
in Washington have so greatly appreciated 
We need you back again, and the country 
needs you back again 

“For this reason, I am going to ask you 
to withhold your resignation; to take a 
complete leave of absence and to do all 
you can to get full health and strength 
without any responsibility or thought of 
work 

“I hope that you will do this for me 
because of my own personal affectionate 
regard for you and because of the ver 
great services which you have given to 
our country during a critical period of 
our history While you are away I can 
well appoint someone with Government 
and financial experience to be Acting Sec- 
retary 


you are the one 
country out of 


belief 





Upper left: Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
former Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration, whom President Roose- 
velt appointed Undersecretary of the 
Treasury and Acting Secretary Nov. 
15; upper right: William I. Myers, 
Deputy Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration, chosen Nov. 16 to suc- 
ceed Mr. Morgenthau as Governor. 
(Harris & Ewing Photo); lower left: 
Secretary of the Treasury William -H. 
Woodin, who is on indefinite leave. 
(Wide World Photo): lower right: 
Dean G. Acheson, who resigned as Un- 
dersecretary. (Harris & Ewing Photo). 
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Enough Gold and Silver in Sea 
To Make Everybody Rich— 








Enormous Volumes of Other Metals and Minerals Also 
Safely Guarded by Oceans Against Exploitation by Man 





eat, almost beyond measure is the 
Bs of the sea 
| There is gold enough, for example, to 
| give every one of the two billion-odd men, 
women, and children on earth a small for- 
{ Very conservatively calculated, each 
! would amount to approximately 
| $14,000, with gold valued at $20 an ounce. 
Such is the conclusion that might be 
drawn, as a rough approximation, from 
the mosi recent estimates of the composi- 
tion of sea water contained in the 1933 
Physical Tables of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. Each kilogram of sea water con- 
tairs approximavely 45 millionths of a 
milligram of gold. But, a cubi~ kilometer 
of the ocean weighs a trillion kilograms, 
}and therefore it may be said to contain 
j}approximately 45 miilion milligrams of 
| gold. 
| 


share 


|Amount of Water 
|\Comprised in Oceans 


The total ocean surface area, given in 
the Physical Tables from the calculation 
of G. W. Littlehales for the National Re- 
search Council, is about 365,500,000 square 
kilometers. There are great variations in 
depth, but a conservative average is a 
little under three kilometers. 

The seas therefore contain at least a bil- 
lion cubic kilometers of water, which 
would weigh at least one sextillion kilo- 
| grams, a number which would be repre- 
sented by the figure 1 followed by 21 
zeros. This would give about a trillion 
five hundred billion ounces of gold when 
the milligrams are converted into ounces. 

So there are approximately 700 ounces 
| for each individual—which would amount 
| to $14,000 with gold at $20 an ounce. Just 
}now, of course, it would be worth con- 
| siderably more. 

All anybody needs to do is go and get 
it—which is quite a different matter. No 
bank vault ever protected its treasures 
more securely than this gold is protected 
for Father Neptune 

While one is about extracting his per- 
sonal share of the ocean's gold it would 
| be just as well to get his share of the 


in the ocean, which would be about 
times greater than the amount of 

Also one could help himself to 
the vast amounts of iron, manganese, 
phosphorous, iodine, copper, barium, ar- 
senic, and zinc. All these are present in 
sea water in minute amounts, the table 
shows, together with such vastly more 
abundant elements as chlorine, sodium, 
magnesium, calcium, and potassium. 

The estimates of the abundance of the 
various chemical constituents of the sea 
were made by Thomas G, Thompson and 
Rex J. ‘Robinson of the oceanographic 
laboratories of the University of Washing- 
ton, aS members of a sub-committee of 
the National Research Council. 

Experiments have shown that, while it 
is not impossible to extract the precious 
elements from sea water, the cost of 
doing so is vastly out of proportion to the 
returns, 

It is 


silver 
1,000 
gold 


assumed also that the amounts 
found in surface waters also would be 
found throughout the sea. This is by no 
means certain and there is some reason 
to believe that the amounts may decrease 
considerably with depth. 


Agreement of Experts 
On Oceanographic Problems 


The data on the earth’s oceans con- 
tained in the Physical Tables, compiled 
by Frederick E. Fowle, physicist of the 
Smithsonian Institution, represents the 
most recent agreement of experts in 
oceanographic problems. 

In a report printed nearly 20 years ago 
by the Smithsonian Institution, on the 
basis of an estimate of one grain of gold 
per ton of sea water, which probably was 
too great, it was stated: 

“No drop, however small it may be, can 
be removed from the ocean which will 
not contain many millions of gold mole- 
cules, and no point of its surface can be 
touched which is not thickly strewn with 
these. From this molecular point of 
view we must realize that our ships liter- 
ally float on a gilded ocean.” 

















OF FINE TOBACCO 


_and no loose ents 


It would delight you to open a Lucky 


Strike and examine the long, golden 


strands of fine tobaccos. To notice 


how fully packed it is . 


how free 


from annoying loose ends. Every 


Lucky Strike is a blend of the world’s 


choicest Turkish and Domestic 


tobaccos—finely shredded—long and 


evenly cut. That’s why every Lucky 


draws so easily—burns so smoothly. 


Copyright, 1933, The 
American Tobacco Company. 
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DP dentioil Outlook for Profit 
in Gold Mining 


NOVEMBER 


* a ‘ a a 


Higher Prices Offer Opportunity for 
Marketing Ores of Low Grade — Scant 
Prospect for New Discoveries 





By CHARLES F. JACKSON, 


Principal Mining Engineer, United States Bureau of Mines 


wat is the status of gold mining 
in the United States? 

The United States currently produces 
about 10 per cent of the world’s annual 
output of new gold In 1931 the 
United States production was 2,224,729 
ounces of gold ‘exclusive of the Philip- 
pine production), of which 82 per cant 
came from placers and dry and siliceous 
gold and silver ores, and the balance 
from base metal ores 

During the past three years a pro- 
gressive increase in gold-mining ac- 
tivity and search for new gold mines 
has occurred. In recent months this 
has culminated in a widespread de- 
mand for promising gold properties, 
the reopening of old gold mines long 
idle, and the initiating of development 
of many new properties due to the in- 
creased price of gold 

> + 

What results may te cxpected from 
the foregoing? 

The increased price of gold, if main- 
tained, will make it possible profitably 
to mine marginal ores too low in grade 
to be worked with gold at the statutory 
Mint price of $20.67 per ounce. The 
present producing mines will take ad- 
vantage of this high price to mine their 
low-grade ores, thus prolonging their 
life and securing a greater total output 
of gold before they are exhausted. 
Some low-grade properties hitherto un- 
worked will probably be developed and 
worked profitably. 

Many new gold mining ventures will 
be ill-advised and, though honest, will 
fail to return the invested capital. 
Others will be promoted to secure 





Extension of 
Education in 
Wisconsin 


By 
John Callahan 
Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, State 
of Wisconsin 


A* INCREASING ACTIVITY of the 
State Department of Public In- 
Struction relates to the problem of 
new school buildings in the State. All 
school plans are checked as to arrange- 
ment and efficient planning and the 
results are submitted to school boards 
for approval in recommended form. 

The architect service applies prin- 
cipally to one-room schools and sehools 
of from two to four departments. The 
larger cities are in a better position to 
employ the services of competent 
architects and hence do not stand so 
much in need of this special service. 

Many communities which have 
availed themselves of the benefits of 
this expert advice have been able to 
construct. school buildings which are 
correct ana acceptable in all respects 
withoi® any additional expense—in 
fact, frequently at a saving in ex- 
penses. 

No stock plans are offered, but each 
building is developed on the basis of 
local conditions, needs, desires, and 
finances, One-room school buildings 
thus recommended have varied in cost 
from $3,800 for a simple frame building 
to $9,500 for a fine brick and tile 
structure. 

The value of the work planned by 
the Department during the past four 
years is approximately $1,459,500. On 
this basis, the taxpayers of Wisconsin 
have saved a substantial sum in archi- 
tects’ fees and at the same time have 
been able to obtain up-to-date build- 
ings which fully meet the present-day 
requirements for satisfactory rural 
schools. 

Wisconsin is taking a leading part 
in the installation of rural school 
libraries. There are more than 6,000 
rural school libraries in the State at 
the present time. Each of the 600 
state graded schools and the 430 high 
schools also possesses a library. 

A total of 251,552 readers completed 
reading circle courses last year, of 
which number 194,258 were pupils of 
country school districts. 

In addition to the assistance ren- 
dered in book selection, a member of 
the Department of Public Instruciion 
visits and checks school libraries every 
year and renders assistance in the 
proper administration of these libra- 
ries. This is supplemented by instruc- 
tion given at teachers’ institutes in the 
care and use of books and magazines. 

One of the most important services 
rendered to the state by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction is the im- 
provement of teaching through super- 
vision. In recent years the work of the 
supervisors has become less autocratic, 
less dictatorial, and more supervisory 
in character. 

Princimals and teachers are working 
together on the common problems of 
the improvement of teaching methods. 
During the past two years, the high 
school supervisors in particular have 
been working on the development of a 
State program of high school super- 
Vision. 

The Department supervisors hold a 
series of conferences with principals 
to discuss the problems already pre- 
sented and to develop methods for 
their solution. These conferences are 
small groups of principals and super- 
visors who meet at convenient centers 
for a day of round table discussion. 

Wisconsin is in the vanguard of 
States providing educational facilities 
for crippled children. The plan of 
Special state aid to meet the excess 
cost of educating deaf, blind, or ex- 
ceptional child as well as the crippled 
child will stand every test of investi- 
gation not only from a humanitarian 
but from an economic standpoint as 
well. 

he majority of children enrolled 
will have had operative treatment; 
and, to make this effective and perma- 
nent, provision must be made for 


after care and follow-up treatments. 
About 300 crippled children in the state 
have been furnished with transporta- 
tion to regular classes. The expcri- 


money from a gullible public. A few 
will probably result in profitable op- 
erations. The possibilities of some jo0- 
tentially profitable properties wiil not 
be realized, due to inexperienced or in- 
efficient management 

It would be ultra-conservative to 
predict that no new large commercial 
deposits of gold ore will be discovered 
in this country. However, the favor- 
able areas have been prospected, at 
least on the surface, and it is safe to 
assume that the favorable outcrops 
have been carefully examined and the 
easily discovered deposits found 

> “ 

The best chances appear to be in and 
around the older productive districts 
where extensions of known ore bodies 
and others which apex at some dis- 
tance below the surface may be found 
by thorough exploration based on care- 
ful geological study. This will require 
the expenditure of considerable money 
and can only be undertaken by well 
financed groups. 

How does the Bureau of Mines as- 
sist in the development and opera- 
tion of gold mines? 

The Bureau of Mines is a technical 
and statistical bureau. Its activities 
are restricted by law to technical and 
Statistical work. 

Information Circular 6740, Economic 
Aspects of Gold and Silver, by Scott 
Turner, Director, reviews the statistical 
and economic data published by the 
Bureau of Mines. 

The mining division of the Bureau 
has, during the past five years, issued 
some 200 circulars on mining and mull- 
ing methods and costs at individual 
properties, the data from which have 
been summarized in other publications 
dealing with various mining methods 
milling methods and costs at individual 
gold milling plants. 
and with different phases of mining 
practices. These have been made 
available to operators and the mining 
public, and present the latest practice 
at operating mines and plants. 

+ > 


This information is of value to gold- 
mine operators, although much of it is 
derived from base metal, and non- 
metallic mines and mills. Thus methods 
of shaft sinking, lateral development 
stoping, equipment, and other details 
of practice do not depend upon the 
particular metal in the ore, but upon 
the physical characteristics of the de- 
posits 

Information Circular 6611, Small- 
Scale Placer-Mining Methods, designed 
to aid the small operator and incx- 
perienced placer miner, is distributed 
free of charge. Circular 6748, “Essen- 
tials for a Preliminary Report on a 
Small Lode-Gold Mine or Prospect, 
with Notes on Sampling,” is also de- 
signed to aid the small operator and 
prospector. 

Circular 6612, 6659, and 6650 each 
deal with operations at, placer mines, 
and describe details of the operations 
and give detailed costs. 

Circulars 6186, 6311, 6322, 6402, 6470, 
6490, 6512, 6709, and 6741 deal with 
mining methods and costs at individual 
gold mines. Circulars 6236, 6408, 6411, 
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Ts FIRST ATTEMPT in the history of the country to 
put through large-scale comprehensive erosion and 
flood control projects is being undertaken by the Soil 


tional plan for conserving the soil 
on our remaining acres of good 


Many have come to realize that 


this work should have started 50 
They now see that, of 


bination of such processes, erosion 
is tar the most vicious. 
projects be carried out? 


Do these projects have a direct 
The projects are being applied 
projects or cropping projects, but a combination of all 


of these, operated conjointly with such reorganization 
of farm procedure as the character of the land indi- 


For example, in the project which has been approved 
for Wisconsin, steep timbered areas, now eroding be- 


Grass will be restored to these protected areas, which 
will also be stocked with plants that furnish feed for 


places to pay the farmer for the privilege of hunting in 


farmers with concrete examples of what scientific soil 


The projects should receive the cooperation of the 


the Erosion Control Service, which I have just received 





Citizens’ Information Service 





How FARMLANDS WILL BE SALVAGED 
FROM SOIL EROSION 


Protection to Be Provided for Many Acres of Agricultural Area of Nation by Ten Federal 





Projects to Be Undertaken 





By H. H. BENNETT, 


Director of the Soil Erosion Service, Department of Interior 
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“Time has come to coordinate all phases of problems 
of grazing, erosion control, water supply and agricul- 


What are the methods to be used on the erosion con- 


Part of the cultivated land will be protected with the 
new system of strip cropping, under which the clean- 
tilled crops—such as cotion, corn and tobacco, the real 
producers of erosion—will be grown between parallel 
lespedeza, sorghum and other dense 
crops planted across the slopes, on 
latter crops will calch rainwater flowing down the slopes, 
spread it out and cause the suspended soil to be de- 


Field terraces will 
In some localities the land will be scarrified with a ma- 
chine which scoops out 
acre, each of which retains five gallons of rain and causes 
it to sink into the ground where it falls. 
will be practiced, and 
measures will be employed. 

How much damage is done annually by soil erosion 


Our estimates indicate that 3,000,000,000 tons of soil 
material are washed out of our farm lands each year. 
More than 400,000,000 tons of suspended solid matter 
and many more millions of tons of dissolved matter pass 
out the mouth of the Mississippi annually. 

This amount of soil is sufficient to build 6,000 farms 
of 250 acres each, having a depth twice that of the 
average upland soil of America. 
continuous loading of a fleet of trucks, 6,000 abreast, 
simultaneously every minute throughout every day and 
night, year and vear out, to haul 3,000,000,000 tons of 
soil out of the ficlds and dump it into the oceans and 


that, in spite of all 
has been provided in the raising of agricultural crops 
and the improvement of seed and enormously increased 
use of fertilizers, production of some of our staple crops 
has shown a steady per acre decrease is additional proof 
that erosion has thwarted efforts to increase yields. 
May applications for soil erosion control projects be 
made to the new service? 


Any community which desires to inaugurate a project 
of this sort may submit it to the Public Works Adminis- 
tration. The Administration, however, has as yet made 
no other provision for this type of project bevond the 
allotment of $5,000,000. 

This allotment has been allocated to 10 projects, in- 
cluding areas in the Piedmont Plateau of Souih Caro- 
lina, the Black Belt of central Texas, the famous Palous 
of Washington and Idaho, 
Wisconsin, the Corn Belt of north-central Missouri and 
south-central Iowa, central Illinois and the Red Plains 
of central Oklahoma, with the Navajo project covering 
large areas in Arizona, New Mexico and Utah. 


otherwise the civilization of this 


the level. These 


be employed where practicable. 
10,000 basin-like holes to the 


Crop rotations 
cover crops and other control 
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6433, 6476, 6541, 6739 and 6742 deal with 

Information is frequently requested 
on the cost of equipping and develop- 
ing small gold mines. The gathering 
of information on this subject was 
started about a year ago and to date 
Circulars 6674, 6681, 6693, 6707, 6730, 
and 6735 dealing with methods and 
costs of developing and equipping small 
mines have been issued. 

All circulars are mailed free of 
charge upon request, as long as the 
supply lasts. 

Bulletin 356, Sampling afd Estima- 


tion of Ore Deposits, and Bulletin 363, 
Gold Mining and Milling in the United 
States and Canada—Current Practices 
and Costs, are obtainable from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C., at 15 cents per copy. 

Verbal and written requests for in- 
formation and advice on problems con- 
nected with mining and milling of gold 
ore are answered daily in the Wash- 
ington Office, and in field offices of the 
Bureau in various sections of the coun- 
try. 


Frequent requests for information 
which can only be supplied after an 
examination in the fleld cannot be 
granted due to restrictions governing 
the functions of the Bureau. In such 
instances the Bureau is able to refer 
the inquiries to engineering societies 
that have in their files lists of compe- 
tent engineers and consultants who are 
available for making the required ex- 
aminations and offering sound advice. 
Where the services of a consulting en- 
gineer are required, the inquirer is so 
advised. 


W eather Forecasts as Aid 


in Cultivating Flowers . . 





Maintenance of Proper Temperatures in 
Greenhouses Made Possible by Watch- 
ing Predictions in Winter and Summer 





By J. B. KINCER 


Chief, Division of Climate and Crop Weather, United Staies Weather Bureau 


'MHE SERVICES of the Weather Bu- 

reau are of year around value to 
florists and horticulturists. In some 
ways the “Weather Man's” advice is 
worth more during the Winter months 
than during the warm seasons. 

If you have a garden plot where you 
raise vegetables or if you have flowers 
growing around your home you will 
find the advice of the Bureau of great 
value during the growing seasons. For 
the professional florists the greenhouse 
growing seasons continues throughout 
the year. 

> > 

How many florists and horticulturists 
make use of the Weather Bureau dur- 
ing the colder seasons? 

An important item of expense during 
the Winter and Fall months is the fuel 
bill necessary to maintain the tempera- 
ture of the greenhouse. By watching 
the weather reports it is possible to de- 
termine how much firing will be neces- 
sary and thus avoid wastage of fuel or 
loss of plants through failure to main- 
tain adequate temperatures. 

Other values both for horticulturists 
and florists are in determining the most 
advantageous weather for outdoor work, 
for harvesting, shipping and marketing. 

For example, in marketing: During 
the special flower days, or seasons, the 
normally increased demand will be gov- 
erned largely by weather conditions and 
advance weather information will help 
the florist greatly in judging how much 
and what to send to market. 

One of the owners of a large horti- 
cultural institution in the Middle \. cst 
makes the statement that weather is 
often the deciding factor between profit 
and loss. He ships his products to all 
parts of the country and in the Winter 
he always gets advice on the weather 
conditions and prospective conditions 
in the sections to which he is shipping 
so that if severe cold weather seems 
probable, he can delay shipment or ar- 
range for protection en route. 

+ + 

Gauging the weather to protect ship- 
ments is of importance in the Spring 
and Fall as well as during the Winter. 
This producer, when he has particularly 
valuable shipments, gets on the tele- 
phone and has direct consultation with 
his local Weather Bureau officials. 

How may the general public as well 
as florists and horticulturists make use 
of Weather Bureau data during other 
seasons of the year? 

The first thing to do is to find out 
just what is available in your locality 
in the way of weather service. Do you 
known the “broadcasting hours” of your 
weather man and what is the best time 
to call him over the telephone? Do you 
know just what time of day the latest 
weather map is issued? Do you receive 
the weather map, or weather bulletin, 
or do you depend upon the newspapers 
for your information? 

Have you called upon your local 
weather man and discussed your 
weather problems with him? Have you 
told him about the exact location of 
your gardens, their situations as to 
topography, and so forth, their pecu- 
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Utah, who was Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Wilson, is serving now 
in the same Department as United States Com- 
missioner of Customs. He has had a wide va- 
riety of business activity in his home State and 


+ a colorful political career. 


He has charge of the garnering in of the cus- 
toms collections the country over, now running 
a million dollars a day. His army of customs 
collectors, at the ports and on the international 
borders, deal with goods coming in and going 
out of the country while internal revenue col- 
lectors take in the revenue from income and 
other domestic taxes. 

Commissioner Moyle passes on legal and reg- 
ulatory problems arising from the import and 
export traffic. He sits in judgment on the in- 
terpretation of the laws governing the goods 
coming from or destined to all parts of the 


earth. His administrative job includes the pre- 
vention of smuggling, as as that is humanly 
possible, including the constant attempts to 


bring in contraband liquor and narcotic drugs. 

Mr. Moyle was born Sept. 17, 1858, at Salt 
Lake City. He has lived in Utah all his life. 
Educated at the University of Utah, he took 
a degree at the University of Michigan. That 
degree in law was conferred on him 48 years 
ago. He has been a lawyer in general practice 
ever since 

He was county attorney of Salt Lake County, 
which comprises a third of the State. Then 
he went to the State Legislature. Twice he was 
nominated for Governor of Uttah and later for 
United States Senator but missed election to 
those offices. He owns mining property. is a 
bank director, owns a small farm and deals in 
livestock 


ester of the United States, is the “boss” 
in command of 161,000,000 acres of Government- 
owned land constituting the National forests. 
He has under his administration nearly a fourth 
of all the timber in the United States. Forage 
and recreational resources of great value scat- 
tered over the country come under his control. 

Native of Colunbus, Ga., Major Silcox claims 
Washington, D. C., now as his home, but he 
has had temporary homes all over the East and 
the West. He was graduated from the School 
of Forestry at Yale, and in 1905 he was ap- 
pointed a ranger in the Federal Forest Service 
and assigned to the Holy Cross National Forest 
in Colorado. 

From then on Major Silcox served in many 
places. He was transferred to San Juan and 
Montezuma National Forests in Colorado. In 
1908 he was appointed associate district forester. 
Then he became district forester, serving until 
1917, when as the United States entered into 
the World War, he joined the forest engineer 
branch cf the American Expeditionary Forces 
as captain, later promoted to major. 

At the request of the United States Shipping 
Board he took charge of labor problems at the 
shipyards at Seattle, Wash. After the war was 
over, he went to Chicago as director of industrial 
relations. In 1922, he went to New York as 
director of industrial relations for the commer- 
cial printing industry. He held that position 
when appointed to the present office, effective 
Noy. 15, in succession to the late Major R. Y. 
stuart. 

Major Silcox is 51 years old. His responsibility 
is to promote the application of forestry 
throughout the country along the lines of most 
efficient and economical use of timber. 


Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce in the Department of Com- 
merce, is an economist, statistician and expert 
on business planning. His particular immedi- 
ate responsibility is to make available facts and 
figures essential in support of the work of the 
National Recovery Administration and neces- 
sary in long-range economic planning. 

He is 34 years old. Native of Oswego, N. Y., 
he atended schols in Chelsea, Mass., and Duluth, 
Minn. He obtained degrees from Amherst Col- 
lege and Columbia University and from the 
University of Michigan. When 22 years old, he 
was employed by the Census Bureau in the prep- 
aration of a special government monograph on 
“The Integration of Industrial Operation.” For 
a year, he was director of research for the New 
York State Board of Housing. 

Dr. Thorp reported on causes of the present 
depression for the Massachusetts Commission 
on Stabilization of Employment. 

He has been professor of economics at Amherst 
College for the last seven years. Since 1923 he 
has been on the research staff of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research at New York. 
He also has been a member of a committee on 
Government statistics and information service 
of the American Statistical Association and 
Social Science Research Council, which com- 
mittee was set up at the suggestion of three 
members of the Cabinet. 

Dr. Thorp’s task is directed toward such prob- 
lems as estimating of production and consump- 
tion, growth of productiive capacity, expansion 
of industry in the way of equipment, markets 
and employment, machinery depreciation and 
obsolescence. future of foreign trade and a wide 
range of similar activities. 


United States Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, has devoted his life to the field of 
economics. Born in the industrial environment 
of Worcester, Mass., June 9, 1896, he was ed- 
ucated in the public schools there, graduated 
from Clarke University in 1916 with the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts and later did graduate 
work in the Universities of Missouri and Michi- 
gan. He was an instructor in economics at the 
University of Missouri. 

Dr. Lubin was a statistican in the United 
States Food Administration in the World War 
period and was an economic expert for the War 
Industries Board and the War Trade Board. For 
three years thereafter he was an assistant pro- 
fessor of economics in charge of labor cours¢s 
at the University of Michigan. 

Ever since thgn Dr. Lubin has been on the 
staff of the Imstitute of Economics of the 
Brookings Institution as an economist. Mean- 
time, he also served as professor of economics 
of the University of Missouri. For the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor, he investi- 
gated unemployment in the United States, 
under a Senate resolution ordering the investi- 
gation, and served as advisor of the Committee 
during its hearings. 

For 15 years his special interest, including 
contributions to economic literature, has been 
the problems of labor. For 12 months be- 
ginning May, 1929, he surveyed unemploy- 
ment and other labor conditions in Europe in- 
cluding Soviet Russia. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, over which 
he presides, acquires and makes public general 
information about labor, especially relation of 
labor to capital. hours of labor, earnings of 
labor, and other labor data. 


larities, if any, with regard to wind 
currents, susceptibility to frosts? 

Have you studied the relation of 
temperatures at your place to the 
Weather Bureau station temperatures, 
so that when the forecast is for “lowest 
temperature tonight about 35 degrees” 
(meaning at the station) you will have 
a good idea what temperature to ex- 
pect in your particular garden or 
orchard? 

Do you watch the daily weather maps, 
which give the weather conditions over 
the whole country, and which you may 
often use to supplement the forecasts 
and aid you in looking beyond the 24 
to 36 hours usually covered by the 
regular forecast? 

By doing so, and by consulting on 
special occasions with the weather man, 
you may plan to hasten a harvesting 
job, or delay a spraying job. You may 
change or adapt your program if a dry 
spell is about to be broken, or a wet 
spell ended within the next two or 
three days; or if a mild spell or a cold 
spell is about to end; or if unseasonable 
warmth is to be followed within the 
next day or two by a cold wave. 

Has the Weather Bureau published 
data which may be of value to the 
gardener and horticulturist? 


Aside from the maps, bulletins, and 
forecasts, there is a most valuable store 
of climatic information being accumu- 
lated by the Bureau. Do you know that 
any Weather Bureau station can fur- 
nish you (or direct you how to pro- 
cure) climatic information on almost 
any locality in the United States? By 
means of its 200 regular stations and 
more than 5,000 cooperative stations, 
which it supervises, the Bureau issues 
monthly and annually publication of 
climatic data that may be used as 
guides to the suitability of the climate 
of any part of the country for any par- 
ticular crop, fruit or flower. 

The Bureau also issues a weekly 
weather and crop bulletin, covering the 
whole country, State by State. Ask 
your weather man about these. 

As aids to fuller knowledge of the 
Weather Bureau service, and how to 
use it efficiently, I suggest that you pro- 
cure from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., the following pub- 
lications prepared by the Weather Bu- 
reau: The Weather Bureau, 5 cents; 
Weather and Agriculture, 924 Year- 
book Separate No. 918, 20 cents; Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 1588, Frost and the 
Prevention of Frost Damage, 10 cents. 





Curtailment 
of Highway 
Expansion 


By 
Charles L. Wilson 
Highway Engineer, State 
of Oklahoma 


WHEN the new Highway Commission 
; of Oklahoma assumed office, late 
in February, it was confronted with 
the dual problem of meeting contrac- 
tual obligations, aggregating $7,000,000, 
which had been made by the former 
Commission and for carrying on 
through the future in the face of 
rapidly diminishing revenues. 

The commission announced its policy 
to give priority to existing obligations 
and to liquidate these as rapidly as 
possible before assuming additional 
financial obligations for new construc- 
tion. No contracts for new work have 
been made. 


In planning its 1932 program, the 
former Highway Commission could not, 
of course, foresee the developments 
which so seriously altered our finances. 
It launched the most extensive pro- 
gram for any one year in the history 
of the department. 

In doing this the Commission re- 
sponded to the ever increasing demand 
for employment and a desire to meet 
the general needs of the highway sys- 
tem and maintain progress in new 
construction. Therefore it was decided 
that primary consideration should be 
given to grade and drainage projects 
which would afford the maximum use 
of common labor. 

On all such projects where streams 
were encountered, old and inadequate 
structures were replaced with wide 
Standard structures of approved design, 
in order that these projects would con- 
stitute completed portions of the high- 
Way svstem. 

Under this program, the Highway 
Commission in 1932 awarded contracts 
for 853.52 miles of grade and drainage, 
151.18 miles of reinforced concrete 
pavement, 368 bridges and four under- 
Passes under railroad lines at a cost 
of $9,450.749.85. In addition to this the 
Highway Commission, in order to fur- 
ther supply labor in different localities 
throughout the State under its own 
direction, completed 242.5 miles of re- 
graveling projects, 709.7 miles of new 
gravel, 150.8 miles of standard grading 
and drainage and 27.7 miles of retread 
type bituminous pavement, making the 
totals for the year 1932 1,004.32 miles 
of grade and drainage and 178.88 miles 
of pavement. 

In order to meet these obligations it 
was necessary for the Commission to 
cancel appropriations of approximately 
$700,000 which had been set aside for 
State built projects, reduce the number 
and salaries of its personnel and to re- 
strict its activities to essential opera- 
tions. It was necessary to stop the 
construction of ditch baffles, the wid- 
ening of shoulders on old pavemc ts 
and all other work which could be 
classed as special improvement work. 

It was also apparent that the over- 
head expenses must be cut to a mini- 
mum, therefore, a salary cut was made 
affecting the entire department. Sal- 
aries of $250 per month and over were 
cut 20 per cent: and salaries from $175 
to $250 per month 15 per cent; ahd 
salaries from $100 to $175 per month 10 
per cent. In addition divisions of de- 
partments were consolidated and the 
forces reduced to a minimum. 
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Nazi Propaganda | 


Is Charged by 
Mysterious Mr. X 


Unidentified Witness Asserts 
At House Committee Hear- | 
ing, Says Hitlerism Is! 
Being Taught in America | 


Organized propaganda in at least 17 
States of the United States for spread of | 
Fascist or Nazi teachings which Chancel- | 
lor Hitler of Germany is enforcing in Ger- | 
many was laid at the door of agents or 
emissaries of the German Nazis in charges 
before the House Committee on Immi-| 
gration and Naturalization the past week. 

Nazi is a German abbreviation or con- 
traction of the name of the National 
Socialist Party, which was the original 
nucleus of the Hitler movement in Ger- | 
many. The name of that party in Ger- 
man is “National Sozialistsche Deutsche | 
Arbeiter Partei.’ The word Nazi is 
formed by taking first two letters of “na- 
tional” and the letters “zi” in the “So- 
zialistsche.” The word Fascist traces back 
to a derivation meaning emblem of au- 
thority. 

The principal witness was a mysterious 
Mr. “X” whose identity was withheld from 
the public by the committee because of as- 
serted apprehension that he might meet 
violence from Nazi agents. Mr. “X” is 
a ruddy-faced, stockily-built man, about 
40, with a short-cropped mustache and 
wearing spats. He spoke with German 
accent and answered questions with mili- 
tary precision. | 

He testified he was on the Nazi black- 
list, that revelation of his identity might 
endanger his life, and that another man 
in this country is operating under his 
name. When he left the committee room 
for the station, persons in the hearing 
room accompanied him to the train. 

Mr. Dickstein’s Charges 

The first charges of Nazi propaganda in 
the United States were made in New York 
by Chairman Dickstein (Dem.), of New 
York City. Then on Nov. 13, at the White 
House, Mr. Dickstein conferred with the 
President about the hearings. Later Mr. 
Dickstein announced: “We are going 
ahead with the inquiry and we are going 
to get the facts about Nazi propaganda.” 
Later that day the committee in execu-| 
tive sassion, with police stationed outside, 
discussed its plans. Mr. Dickstein ex- 
plained that as chairman he felt he had 
the right to investigate. 

Mr. “X" testified Nov. 14 in open ses- 
sion. Newspaper reporters crowded 
around two tables flanking the Commit- 
tee table, where three committee members 
sa. The witness declared there has been 
a dissemination of teachings of Hitlerism 
in this country through an organization 
known as Friends of Germany. 

He read a photostatic letter attributed 
to Walter Haag, described as an aid to 
Heinz Spanknoebel, reputed Nazi leader 
in the United States, to a mysterious in- 
dividual in Berlin; Germany. This letter, 
the purported original of which was read 
ino the record the following day by 
Clarence A. Hathaway, editor of “The 
Daily Worker” of New York, made nu- 
merous references to “Counta’ @nd_asked 
for “a young lady Of good ‘appearance 
who is very reliable, who should speak 
some English and Russian fluently to take 
the place of our agent in the Amtorg.” 

The Dutch Brickmason | 

The Amtorg Trading Corporation, at 
New York, is the representative of the 
Soviet Russian government in trade in 
this country. 

The letter also referred to Marinus der 
Lubbe, a Dutch brickmason, who in Ber- 
lin is accused of setting fire to the Reich- 
stag building on Feb. 27, last, the letter 
saying that “I cannot find a place for 
Van der Lubbe here; it is best if you 
throw him overboard into the ocean while 
en route to another country.” 

The letter referred to what it termed 
the necessity of “a new code” as the “old 
code could be read by Untermyer,” which 
the committee assumed meant Samuel 
Untermyer, of New York, who has been 
active in an anti-Nazi movement there. 

Mr. “X” identified a number of news- 
papers and pamphlets which he described 
as “inflammatory” and as urging an ab- 
solute dictatorship in the United States. 
He testified that these documents had 
been smuggled into the United States by 
German seamen or were printed in this 
country. 

At an executive session, Joseph Smith. 
of New York, president of the Nationc] 
Association of American Seamen, testified. 
His testimony was not made public. 

Names Alleged Agents 

When the hearing resumed Nov. 16, Vic- | 
tor F. Ridder and Bernard H. Ridder, of , 
New York City, publishers of the Staats- | 
Zeitung and the New York Herold, ex- | 
pected witnesses, were reported as ready 
to appear later. Mr. Hathaway read from 
articles in The Daily Worker, which 
stated that Heinz Spanknoebel, W. Haag, 
A. Mentzing, the latter a director of the 
North German Lloyd Steamship Line, and 
others are the chief Nazi agents in the 
United States. 

He also offered in evidence what he 
aid was the original of the letter from 
Mr. Haag to German Nazi leaders. 

Mr. Hathaway testified that Represen- 
tative Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y., 
attended the meeting. He referred to Mr. 
Fish as a “Red baiter” and declared he 
was not surprised that Mr. Fish was 
“linked with Nazis.” The witness said his 
agent at the meeting could substantiate 
that Mr. Fish was present. He made other 
statements and referred to certain books 
with reference to communism. Repre- 
sentative Fish, formerly chairman of a 
special House committee investigating 
communism, later announced in New York 
the testimony did not worry him and 
pointed out that last June he introduced 
a resolution in the House urging the 
President to use his good offices against 
racial and religious persecution. 

Views of Mr. Fish 

“I am opposed to the dictatorship of 
Hitlerism and am opposed to the dictator- 
ship of communism,” Mr. Fish said in 
New York. “Both are based on force and 
violence and are destructive of liberty. I 
favor deporting communists as well as 
alien Germans who preach subversive doc- 
trines and revolutionary propaganda in 
this country.” 

Chairman Dickstein’ Nov. 16, asked the 
managers of the George Washington Hotel 
in New York City to appear before his 
committee Dec. 5 with a complete record 
of hotel guests for two weeks to and in- 
cluding Oct. 7 when, it was claimed, but 
denied by the hotel, that German Nazi 
agents met there. Mr. Dickstein said other 
witnesses on Dec. 5 will include customs 
inspectors to testify regarding smuggling 
and confiscation of Nazi propaganda. He 
said he hoped the House would authorize | 
a searching inquiry into Nazi activities. 
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= UNDAY, NOVEMBER 12.—While 

cars were humming over the 
highways and the thud of horses’ 
hoofs sounded along the bridle paths 
of Rock Creek Park this afternoon, 
President Roosevelt was closeted 
with another meeting of his fiscal 
advisors. Eugene Black, Governor 
of the Federal Reserve and his New 
York colleagues, Jesse Jones of the 
R. F. C. and most of the others who 
attended a similar meeting two 
weeks ago were present. 

The conduct of the almighty but 
erratic dollar in the marts of the 
world was said to be the subject 
under discussion. 

For three hours the parley lasted 
and Mr. Morgenthau hurried away 
to the dinner he was giving Maxim 
Litvinoff, who in turn, unbeknownst 


to the world at large, was called to | 


the White House at 9 o’clock. The 
light in the President’s study glowed 
late into the autumn evening. 
++ + 

MoOn’DAY, NOVEMBER 13.—Twice 
a today the word liquor was writ- 
ten large on the President’s Agenda. 
First a subcommittee of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, headed 
by Representative Sam B. Hill 
(Dem.), of Washington, and next 
with expansive and cheerful Senator 
Pat Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi, 
advised with the President on this 
perplexing subject. 

Echoes of the expiosive activities 
of alleged Nazi propagandists 
reached the White House when Rep- 
resentative Dickstein (Dem.), of 
New York, appeared. 

Another breath from abroad came 
from Russia’s northern neighbor, 
Finland, when Minister Astrom 
called with the Undersecretaries of 
State and Treasury, William Phillips 
and Dean Acheson, to discuss the 
Finn’s $18,000,000 debt. But this 
figure was dwarfed a little while 
later in a much less formal conver- 
sation when Senator Hale (Rep.), 
of Maine, proposed a $40,000,000 
project for harnessing the tides in 
his native State. 

+ + + 

UESDAY, NOVEMBER 14.—“Well, 

Frank, I’m glad to see you again.” 

“Heo, Al * * °,” 

And so the “ice was broken” and 
two old friends sat down together in 
the “sitting room” after a long 
separation. It was the first time 
that Alfred Emanuel Smith had 
been in the White House since Mr. 
Roosevelt has occupied it. 

It was quite a tea party. But a 
very homey one. True Ambassador- 
at-large, Norman Davis, was there, 
back from the European Chanceries. 
But no politics, foreign or domestic, 
were served with the cakes and tea. 

For the President, the reunion was 
the highspot of a varigated day. 

His house-guest, Norman Davis, 
brought him a report of affairs in 
Europe and suave and smiling Am- 
bassador Katsuji Debuchi, recalled 
to take similar information concern- 
ing America to his Emperor, paid a 
farewell visit, with diminutive Ma- 
dame Debuchi by his side. 

Another courtesy call was paid by 
the exotic Right Reverend Athena- 
goras, Greek Orthodox Archbishop 
of all the Americas. 

While the chairman of the House 
Committee on Immigration, was lis- 
tening to the mysterious Mr. “X,” 
describe the devious ways of the 
Nazis in America, quite a different 
reminder of teutonic immigration 
Was presented by Senator Wagner 
(Dem.), of New York. 

Other callers were Roger Greene* 
of the Chican Medical Board; 
Comptroller of the Currency T. F. 
R. O’Connor and Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture Tugwell. 

The President presided at 
Executive Council as usual. 

+ + + 

JEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 15.—A 

busy day. Many callers, an ad- 
dress to a throng of Governors and 
mayors, a momentous announce- 
ment. : 

The meeting with the newspaper- 
men was short but electric. As soon 
as the doors were shut they were 
ordered kept shut. Then came the 
blast. Secretary of the Treasury 
Woodin, who has spent very little 
time in his office because of illness, 
would take an indefinite leave of 
absence. Undersecretary of the 
Treasury Acheson had resigned and 
—here looks of significance passed 
as pencils wrote down the name of 
his successor, the frequent visitor at 
the White House and old friend of 
the President, Henry Morgenthau, 
dr. 

Senator Pat Harrison, Represen- 
tative Hill and Robert L. Doughton, 
conferred again on the liquor ques- 
tion, the problem child of repeal 
that is soon going to help keep 
Congressman’s minds off their other 
troubles. 

Then came a reminder of the Blue 
Eagle as its devoted keeper, General 
Johnson, back from a tour of the 
country to learn how his bird was 
being treated, came in with his usual 
genial bluster. “Lots of complaints,” 
he admitted, more favorable senti- 
ment than he had imagined, and 
none of the trouble he had expected. 

Eight and a half millions of Gov- 
ernment money came in for discus- 
sion; a proposal by Senator Tydings 
(Dem.), of Maryland, to use three 
millions on Army proving grounds, 
and a report on the spending of five 
and a half to build an American 
“Bad-Nauheim.” Pierrepont Noyes, 
President of the Saratoga Springs, 
(N. Y., Port Authority introduced 
his exhibit A in this interesting un- 
dertaking in the form of learned 
Herr Foktor Franz Groedel, inter- 
nationally known therapeutist of 
the famous German Spa, who is 
supervising the work. 

Business had its innings, too, in 


the 


the President's day—there was 
Myron Taylor, cnalrman of the 
Board of the United States Steel 
Corporation and President Harriman 
of the United States Chamber of 


Commerce—and another foreign 
visitor. The Italian Ambassador, 
Signor Augosto Rosso, brought 


Mussolini's farm expert and presi- 
dent of the International Institute 
of Agriculture, Principe  Veralli 
Patenzianni. 

As the hour approaches 4:30 in 
the afteroon a great cavalcade be- 
gan to gather at the White House, 
chaperoned by the slim, young- 
looking but efficient Relief Admin- 
istrator Hopkins. Mr. Hopkins had 
assembled the largest gathering of 
State, county and city officials ever 
to gather in the White House, 500 
of them. 

The President entered. Many in 
the back of the room leaped un- 
ceremoniously to places of vantage 
on chairs and divans. But the 
President bore no great portfolio, 
carried no beribboned documents: 

“My friends,” he said with a smile 
in his voice that seems to grow 
there, “I will tell you an official se- 
cret. Harry Hopkins wrote out two- 
and-a-half pages of suggestions as 
to what I should say. They are on 
the desk. I subscribe to his senti- 
ments 100 per cent. But I am not 
going to read them.” 


x*** 

HURSDAY, NOVEMBER 16.—This 

historic Thursday dawned as 
usual. The coming event, which 
took place 10 minutes before the 
day ended, cast no shadows before 
it that were visible to the naked 
eye. 

The tribute that the farmer ex- 
pects Old Man Rum to pay him was 
discussed by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace and Henry Morgen- 
thau. 

Matters of finance, indeed, took 
up most of the daylight hours. 
Senator Bulkley (Dem.), of Ohio, 
member of the Senate Banking 
Committee; Attorney General Cum- 
mings, Henry Bruere, the New York 
banker who lends advice, and Ge- 
rard Swope and others, came and 
went, with little comment. 

The dapper and dynamic Chief 
of Staff, General Douglas MacAr- 
thur; serious Secretary Ickes and 
Republican Senator Kean appeared 
on various missions of State, the 
latter urging that the military res- 
ervation at Sandy Hook be leased 
to his State of New Jersey for a 
recreation park for the city’s poor. 

Then came another tea party. 
This time it was unannounced and 
not until it was “discovered” by the 
newsmen was an announcement 
made. Officially, it seemed that 
John Pierpont Morgan and Myron 
C. Taylor just dropped in for a 
“social” gathering. 

x * * 
FR DAY, NOVEMBER 17.—Today 
the world learned what many 
had already guessed. There were 
signs. Among them the _ genial 
smile of Mr. Litvinoff, as he left 
the White House, after protracted 
conferences that wiped the agenda 

almost clean of all else. 

Deep and dark as was the silence 
over Russo-American relations, 
there was one interlude while sev- 
eral thousand listened, unrestrained. 
The commissar had promised to 
talk to Madame Litvinoff+in Mos- 
cow over the radio, and when the 
time came he was still closeted with 
the President. Graciously his host 
yielded to the hastily set up micro- 
phone: “Hello,” said the husband. 
“Hello, darling!” came the intimate 
reply which roared from loud- 
speakers around the globe. 

There was another more privately 
conducted ceremony in the White 
House, too, when Henry Morgen- 
thau Jr, laid aside his rural robes 
of office as Farm Credit Adminis- 
trator and took his oath as Under- 
secretary of the Treasury. 

The hour of 3:45 approached and 
with it the newspapermen, guess- 
ing the significance of the earlier 
call. The outer offices of the Ex- 
ecutive wing were crowded. The 
atmosphere was smoke-filled and 
tense. Inside at last, the doors 
were ordered shut (and locked) — 
signal enough that something of 
such importance was coming that 
none must leave before the rest. 

Pencils were out. A pause while 
the President shuffied papers before 
him. 

“I have a_resolution’—but it 
wasn't Russia, it was the Steel Code. 
A nervous laugh, in which the Presi- 
dent joined. The code was quickly 
disposed of and the announcement 
came: 

“Last night * * *,” 
began, 
ward. 

Then came the story of how, just 
before the “magic hour of mid- 
night,” history was made. 

At last the explanations were 
ended, when suddenly Secretary 
Stephen T. Early, the President’s 
contact man with the press, stepped 
forward and whispered in his ear. 
The State Department had com- 
municated the fact, it was disclosed, 
that a serious error had been made 
in the official copies of the docu- 


the President 
and everyone leaned for- 


ments. The word “comissar” had 
been spelled with one “s.” 
“The conference is over.” A mad 


rush for the door and the telephone 
booths and across the Nation 
presses stop to catch the word that 
Russia and the United States are 
on speaking terms once more. 

At 6 o'clock a train rushes south- 
ward. A tired but very happy man 
and his mother are on board. There 
is to be one day in Savannah at the 
Georgia Bi-centennial and then the 
President's annual Thanksgiving 
hegira at Warm Springs. 


| 


| Envoy to Russia 














—Harris & Ewing 


JILLIAM CHRISTIAN BULLITT, 
whose name was presented to the 
;Union of Soviet Socialist Republics as 
prospective American Ambassador to the 
Kremlin, is no stranger to Russia. He is, 
indeed, intimately acquainted with more 
than one Commissar and will be able to 
respona, if need be, to his welcome in the 

Muscovite tongue. 

He is a Philadelphian, 42 years old, 
amiable, suave, the soul of discretion and 
lis said to be quite able, personally, to 
maintain an Embassy and its financial 
| Obligations to sui a queen's, as well as 
a Communist’s, taste. 
| A former newspaperman with a diploma 
from Yale and a law degree from Har- 
vard, he became an attache of the State 
Department in 1918 and was a member of 
| the delegation of the Peace Conference at 
| Versailles, from which he resigned, and 
| whose accomplishments he later unblush- 
ingly decried in no uncertain terms. 


He was sent to Russia to interview Lenin 


and returned with the famous Bullitt re- 
port which, while it was equinped with 
| what artillerists call a delayed fuse, burst 
| with a devastating detonation later. He 
}recommended that Russia be recognized. 
;He was supposed to carry promises from 
the Communists that they would desist 
|from external propaganda in return for a 
|recognized seat in the family of nations 


; When his good offices proved ineffectual | 


|before the Paris conferees he took his 
| leave and ruminated in Europe. 

Later he appeared before a Senate In- 
| vestigating Committee and his testimony 
revealed that Secretary Lansing had 
shared his views on some of the clauses 
{in the Versailles pat if not on the sub- 
ject of Russia. 


suddenly to reappear last January when 
Senator Robinson ‘Rep.), of Indiana, de- 
clared he was an unofficial ambassador at 
jlarge. It was known that he had been 
talking to foreign premiers, but his con- 
/nection with the Hoover administration 
| was denied. 

On April 21 he was named special as- 
sistant to the Secretary of State. He was 
active before and during the parleys with 
Commissar Litvinoff. 





‘Value of the Dollar 
Resisting Inflation 


‘Commodity Prices Have Not 


Yet Ben Boosted Much 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

/cents in gold on the old basis, prices 
within the United States did not respond 
sharply. This led those who opposed the 
| plan of dollar cheapening to say that 
the policy might not carry magic as a 
| price raiser within this country. 

What the Theory Is.—The slowness of 
| prices to respond to the cheaper dollar 
in terms of gold and of foreign currencies 
|did not discourage advocates of the War- 
ren plan, they asserted. 

The fact that prices of commodities in 
which there is speculation, such as wheat 
and cotton, advanced somewhat, gave 
them encouragement. They said that a 
“time lag” Was to be expected between 
the depreciation of the dollar in terms 
| of gold and an advance of domestic prices 
but that it gradually would come about 

The idea of Professor Warren is that 
gold is the controlling commodity, govern- 
| ing the price of other commodities, be- 
cause it has been used as a currency base 
for so long. He thinks that in recent years 
the demand for gold has been so great 
|} that other commodities have been sold 
|to acquire it for international hoarding. 
| But now gold cannot legally be obtained 
for hoarding™mn this country, and if the 
Government decides to pay more dollars 
| for each ounce of gold, the theory is that 
|owners of other commodities will be able 
|to get more dollars for their products. 

The theory is something like that fre- 
quently expressed in the grain trade. 
|'There wheat is a leading commodity. 
| Traders say that if wheat prices can be 
advanced, then other commodities, such 
as corn and oats and rye, will follow 
along 

Treasury Condition.—To carry on the 
new money policies, Acting Secretary Mor- 
genthau found the Treasury with a large 
| volume of dollars on hand. The number 

is about $1,400,000,000. 

This money is going out at the rate 
| of about $20,000,000 a day, while money is 
coming in at the rate of about $10,000,- 
000 a day. 

If it were not for the large number of 
dollars needed to meet short-term obliga- 
tions coming due, the Treasury would con- 
sider its worries light. But over $700,- 
000,000 must be provided in December to 
pay for Treasury certificates that come 
| due 

New certificates may be issued to pay 
them, since the Government still is able 
to get money for short periods at less 
than one-half of 1 per cent. This in- 
| dicates to officials that there is much capi- 
tal in the country seeking use. 

During the past week reports were re- 
ceived that this capital was seeking to run 
out of the country in large volume to 
get into European gold currencies or into 
|English pounds. Reports were current 

that the Government was imposing new 
difficulties in the way of persons seeking 
to get foreign exchange, but these re- 
| ports were denied by Fred I. Kent, who 
|is watching exchange movements for the 
| Government. 





| 


| Details of Trade Conditions, Debt Settlements and Other 


He then dropped out of the public eye, | 








Russian and America to Plan 
Future Relations 








Problems to Be Subject of Negotiations 





(Continued from Page 1.] 


on either country and so could be, but are 

|not likely to be, repudiated or modified by 
ja different administration in either Wash- 
| ington or Moscow, according to diplomatic 
| usage. 

President Roosevelt has gone to Georgia. 
In the swift developments leading up to 
recognition, no treaty was drafted to make 
the mutual arrangement permanent. 

President Roosevelt has made known his 
| view that the provision in the agreement 
| reached regarding the rights of Americans 
jin Russia puts this country in a more fa- 


| 


| vored position with Russia tnan any other | 


|country, with the single exception of Ger- 
many. 

Russia's potential market for American 
agricultural and manufactured products 
and possible financial credits to Russia, 
running anywhere upwards of $100,000,- 
000, has been visualized by those who have 
advocated recognition. 

Smith W. Brookhart, of Iowa, former 
United States Senator, who is now special 
adviser to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, who has personally inves- 
tigated conditions in Russia, estimates that 
| Russian orders for American goods worth 
| $520,000,000 are immediately available to 
the United States if this Government 
| would extend the necessary credit for 
financing such exports. 





advance. 
out that Henry Morgenthau Jr., Governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration, who 
has figured in financing sales of cotton 
to Russia, is now Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury under the President's 
cedented transfer to the Treasury Depart- 
| ment which would arrange any Russian 
credits 


Vast Amount of Trade 


With Russia Forecast 

Mr. Brookhart, who has informally dis- 
cussed trade possibilities with Mr. Litvin- 
off, Russia’s trading agency, the Amtorg 
Corporation, 


three times as much as Russia expects to 
| Sell this country and visualized future 
| billions of dollars of trade in American 
| products over there. He made this es- 





| timate of American shipments to Russia, | 
immediately possible if financed by Ameri- | 


can credits: Raw cotton, upwards of $50,- 


| 000,000; cotton textiles or cloth, $30,000,- | 
| 000 or more; livestock, more than $30,- 
| 000,000; rolling stock and other railroad 


equipment, $100,000,000, and other heavy 
; machinery, including electrical, $300,000,- 
| 000, all contemplated under the Russian 
so-called five-year economic program. 

All this, Mr. Brookhart said, 
{mean direct employment for at leas? 300,- 
| 000 idle Americans, with indirect empiloy- 

ment benefit to thousands of other work- 
men. He also pointed to a statement, at- 
tributed to Mr. Litvinoff at the inter- 
national economic conference recently 
j held at London, that Russia intends to 
‘buy a billion dollars worth of products 
besides those mentioned which are speci- 
fically in the five year program. 

Claims of the United States and 
| citizens against Russia include the fol- 
|lowing: United States government loans, 
| $332,519,891, which include $187,729,750 of 
}cash advances under a Liberty loan act 
jand interest long past due; loans floated 
j}by the former Russian government in 
1916, sold to American citizens and later 
repudiated by the new Russian regime, 
$75,000,000; advances by American banks 
on notes of the old Russian government, 
$11,000,000. There also are other obliga- 
tions. 

The two governments will immediately 
arrange for their respective diplomatic 
and consular representatives. The Pre- 
sident made known his selection of Wil- 
liam C. Bullitt as American ambassador to 
Russia 

Mr. Bullitt spent considerable 
Russia last Spring, arousing debate in the 
Senate regarding suggestions that he was 
traveling as a special representative of 
President Roosevelt. He is an expert on 
Russia and now a special assistant to the 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. Litvinoff told newspaper men he 
had been striving since 1918 to obtain an 
understanding between the Soviet Union 
and the United States. He said there is 
desire on both sides to settle the mutual 
claims as soon as possible. So, without 
waiting for a final settlement of respec- 
tive claims, Russia had waived all its 
claims against the United States on ac- 
count of American Siberian expedition into 
Russia “in appreciation of certain acts of 
the United States at that time.” 

He said the Communist party in Russia 
is not concerned with the United States 
and that he would like proof of any Rus- 
sian disseminating propaganda here. In- 
cidentally, he stated, the Russian embassy 
building here automatically is now in the 
possession of the Soviet government. 


President’s Note 
Granting Recognition 

President Roosevelt's notice of recogni- 
tion (dated Nov. 15) to Mr. Litvinoff was 
as follows: 

“I am very happy to inform you that 
as a result of our conversations the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has decided 
to establish normal diplomatic relations 
with the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and to exchange 
ambassadors. 

“I trust that the relations now estab- 
lished between our peoples may forever 
remain normal and friendly, and that our 
nations henceforth may cooperate for their 


head of the Farm Credit Administration, 
is William I. Myers, who was professor of 
farm finance at Cornell and a former stu- 
dent of Professor Warren. He also ‘s 
reputed to be a partisan of.the commodity 
dollar that now is being experimented 
With. 

President Roosevelt at Harvard studied 
under Prof. O. W. M. Sprague, a specialist 


of England. Dr. Sprague is a 
money” man, but was not able to con- 


dollar at this time would be a good thing. 

Professor Warren is something of a 
mystery man around Washington. He has 
hept studiously out of the limelight, and 
his movements in and out of the White 





New Faces.—Prof. George F. Warren, 
|the Cornell University professor of agri- | 
cultural economics, who now is seeing his | 
theories given a trial, once taught Henry | 
Morgenthau Jr. in his classes. Mr. Mor-| 
genthau before entering the Government | 
service was a member of Governor Roose- | 
| velt’s Cabinet in New York State. He is | 
editor of a weekly farm paper 


House have not been as closely followed 
as those of some other advisers. 

Professor Sprague recently said that 
Professor Warren was a “good agricultural 
economist.” In the policies that he is 
applying some of the leading local com- 
mentaries say that they see a money 
policy designed to aid the heavily in- 
debted farmers at the expense of the 


To take Mr. Morgenthau's place at the | country’s highly liquid institutions. 


* | Mr. 


He expressed be- | 
lief the United States would make such | 
In this connection it is pointed | 


unpre- | 


and others, predicted that) 
the United States can sell Russia two or | 


would | 


its | 


time in| 


on money and former adviser to the Bank | 
“hard | 


vince his former student that a stabilized | 


mutual benefit and for the preservation 
of the peace of the world.” 

Mr. Litvinoff replied Russia is “glad to 
establish normal diplomatic relations” and 
shared the President's hope regarding the 
relations. 


Russia to Refrain 

‘From Propaganda Here 

Litvinoff in another note said it 
will be Russia's fixed policy scrupulously 
to respect the indisputable rights of the 
United States and “to refrain from in- 
terfering in any manner in the interna! 
affairs of the United States, its territories 
or possessions;” to refrain, and restrain 
| against acts against the United States, in- 
cluding armed intervention or agitation or 
propaganda or for “any change in the 
political or social order in the United 
States.” He pledged Russia not to form 
subsidize, support or permit any military 
organizations or other groups, or recruit- 


ing thereof, aimed against any part of 
this country. 
President Roosevelt in a note to Mr. 


Litvinoff said he was glad to have these 
assurances. He told Mr. Litvinoff “it will 
be the fixed policy of the United States 


to adhere reciprocally” to these assur- 
ances. 
Religious Freedom for 
| Americans in Russia 
President Roosevelt advised Mr. Lit- 


vinoff the United States expects its citi- 
zens in Russia to enjoy the same religious 
liberty they enjoy at home, to conduct 
their own services without molestation 
and to have the right to use and worship 
| as they please subject to reasonable sani- 
| tary laws, 

Mr. Litvinoff replied Russia accords 
| American citizens “the right to free ex- 
}ercise of liberty of conscience and re- 
|ligious worship and protection from all 
disability or persecution on account of 
their religious faith or worship; to conduct 
without annoyance or molestation of any 
| kind religious services and rites of a cere- 
monial nature;" to lease, erect or main- 
tain churches, houses or other buildings 
for religious worship; to collect from their 
co-religionists voluntary offerings for re- 
ligious purposes; to impart religious in- 
Struction to their children either ‘singly 
or in groups or to have such instruction 
by persons whom they may employ.” 

My. Litvinoff cited Russian laws in sup- 
port of these statements. He said Russia 
{1S prepared to immediately negotiate con- 
{sular conventions including provisions 


| along this line “which shall not be less 
| favorable than those enjoyed in Russia 
| by citizens of the Nation most favored 


in this respect” and that these rights are 
granted immediately. He informed the 
| President that Russia, while reserving the 
|right of refusing visas to Americans on 
| personal grounds, does not intend to base 
} such refusals on any ecclesiastical grounds 


|ing order was constitutional. 
however, ruled that the order was defece 


Legality of Order 
Against Hoarding Gold 


Constitutiorality of Prohibition 
Sustained by Court 


President Roosevelt's anti-hoarding 
campaign against large holders of gold 
has been declared constitutional in its first 
test case. With indictments pending 
against hoarders throughout the country, 
the Department of Justice is studying this 
first decision preparatory to pushing court 
action against hoarders. 

The United States District Court in New 
York held on Nov, 16 that the anti-hoard- 
The court, 


tive in that it was issued by the President, 
whereas the law requires that it be issued 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

“The essential thing,” Attorney General 
Homer S. Cummings declared Nov. 16, in 
commenting on the decision, “is that the 
constitutionality was upheld. Of course, 
the outcome is gratifying to those of us 
who believed that the statute was valid 
and that prosecutions could be had suce 
ecssfully under it.” 

The defect in the order can be remedied 
easily if necessary, the Attorney General 
said. The old order will merely be re- 
issued over the name of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. What actually will be done 
will await the reading at the Department 
of Justice of the 70-page decision 


The case in which the decision was 
rendered involved a plea by Fredrick sare 
ber Campbell of New York that a gold 
hoarding indictment against him be 


thrown out. The first count in the indict- 
ment charged Mr 
to report his gold holdings in accordance 
with Treasury regulations. The second 
count charged him with retaining the 
gold in defiance of the President's anti< 
hoarding orders 

Although it threw out the second count 
on a technicality, the court upheld the 
first one and the general constitutionality 
of the anti-hoarding procedure. The de- 
fendant, therefore, must stand trial on the 
first count 


convention granting American citizens 
legal protection rights not less favorable 


than any other nation is accorded. Presie 
dent Roosevelt replied he is ready to nee 
goltiate such a convention, adding Amerie 


can diplomats and consuls must be notie 
fied immediately of any arrest or detene 
tion,of an American with full opportunity 
ior communication with the person dee 
tained 

Mr. Litvinoff told the President Russia 
agrees, pending settlement of claims and 
counter claims, not to take any steps to 
entorce court decisions or initiate litigae 
tion regarding these claims. The Presi« 
cent acknowledged this, and promised to 
advise Russia as to the amount that may 
be found due on the claim of the Russian 
volunteer fleet 

Mr. Litvinoff then advised the President 
it waives all claims on account of the 
American military expedition in Siberia. 

The final document is a joint statement 
by the President and Mr. Litvinoff that 
they have exchanged views regarding the 


method of settling all outstanding in- 
debtedness and claims “that permits us 
to hope for a speedy and _ satisfactory 


solution of these questions which both our 















































| In another note be announced readi-| governments desire to have out of their 
| ness te negotiate immediately a consular; way as soon as possible.” 
at 
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FRED ALLEN BORN JOHN FLORENCE 
SULLIVAN” IN SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
MADE FIRST BROADWAY HIT 
AFTER THE WAR.FEATURED IN 
*POLLY4 THE FIRST ‘LITTLE 6 
SHOW’ AND *THREE'S A CROWD 
MARRIED PORTLAND HOFFA IN 
1926.WRITES OWN MATERIAL. 
JUGGLES, PLAYS SAXOPHONE, 
i BANJO AND HANDBALL, . 
a ip* TUBES CHATTER ? 
pe REPLACE WORN-OUT TUBES WITH NEW 
ex, CUNNINGHAM RADIO TUBES OR RCA RADIOTRONS, 
SWvee THE ONLY TUBES GUARANTEED BY RCA. . DiS- 
COVERIES UNKNOWN WHEN YOU BOUGHT YOUR 
TUBES HAVE BEEN BUILT INTO THE NEW 1933-34 
TUBES FROM RCA'S GREAT LABORATORIES. 
FIVE VITAL IMPROVEMENTS THAT GIVE NEW 
LIFE TO YOUR RADIO SET. . 
?unningham 
Radiotron 
| Do You Like 
The United States News? 
IF you do, will you not help us extend our circulation? This 
coupon might be handy for a friend of yours. Will you 
pass it on to him? 
Or better yet, if you will send us a list of people to whom you 





think we should mail a sample copy of The United States News. 


we shall be glad to do so. 
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THE LIQUOR TRAIL—FROM DISTILLER 














TO CONSUMER 


New Elements Are 
Being Brought 
Into Scene 


eiimimamenania a 











Recovery Code to 
Serve as Basis 
For Control 


HE circuitous trail of a drink of 
liquor—from still to stomach—is 
being mapped and a gigantic industry 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES USED BY AMERICAN PEOPLE IN 191}3 (TYPICAL PRE-PROHIBITION YEAR) 4.12 ats 
PER CARIT 


POPULATION 96,512,407 














j}and retail; others will have license 
| systems. In any case, the State regu- 
| lations must be fitted into the Federal 
| set-up and a big job of coordinating 


3,2 QTS. ; 
PER CAPITA 2.32 QTS. PER CAPITA 
0.2 QTS. PER CAPITA cs 


that almost has been in hibernation 
for a decade and a half is feverishly. 
but somewhat blindly, getting ready 
to supply America with its spirits. 
With hardly two weeks remaining 
until sale of liquor for drinking, in- 
stead of a treatment for nose colds, 
again becomes legal in at least 19 y 
States, Federal, State, local and pri- 4 
vate agencies are a long ways from be 
being ready for the turning of the! ps 
spigot on Dec. 5. | i 
And with the return of legitimate | . Soames 
WHISKY GIN 


spirits so close, national interest is} 
77,902,970 GAL. 


©,03 QTS. PER CAPITA 


focused on a Federal control that| 
likely will be based on the powers! 
created by laws which Congress has 


RUM 
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BRANDY 
3,197,686 GAL. 
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remains to be done. 


While the Government might go so 


| far as to take a hand in how liquor 





CORDIALS ano LIQUERS exc. 
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passed to bring the Nation out of 





its economic troubles. 
Informal conferences of Govern- 
ment officials and the liquor industry | 


REVENUE 





FROM ALL LIQUOR TAXES AND DUTIES 








have cleared away some of the ob- 
stacles which block the way to a work- 
able formula for liquor regulation, 
from the Federal standpoint. But 
with hearings about to begin before 
the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration on a code for the liquor in- 
dustry, numerous and troublesome 
impediments have yet to be removed. 
Distillers Ask Monopoly 

Mention of just one of these im-| 

pediments will give an idea of the 
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job that must be done. It has come 
up in numerous conferences and still 
more dickering will be necessary be- 
fore it is put out of the way. 

Here it is: Distillers of spirits have 
been making overtures to the AAA! 
for some weeks, and led off with a 
combined marketing agreement and 
code of fair competition. They indi- 
cated that their industry ought to 
do all the processing of whisky and 


















































gin. 
This brought a quick protest Yrom 
the wholesalers of liquor, who want 
the right to blend and rectify their 
own brands by “cutting,” as well as 
the right to sell spirits. 
Rectifiers Demand Share | 

The controversy came to a head| —————— 
during last week, but no decision was and similar parity prices for other 





in the code, since it is basic in all 


reached. The debate of distillers 
versus wholesalers will be resumed in 
a day or two. 

It is a question of vast importance 
to both sides and it involves basic 
ideas of regulation. 

Since only a few million gallons of 
matured whisky are left on hand, this 
supply must be stretched many times 
by blending and rectifying if domestic | 
liquor is to meet the expected con-' 


grains used in liquor-making. With 
wheat selling around 70 cents a bushel, 
a distiller would be required to pay 
a premium of 30 cents on every bushel. 

Already there is a processing tax 
on wheat and the proceeds are ear- 
marked for Federal bounties to the 
farmer who cuts his production. If 
the distiller is obligated by code to 


pay still more, it will mean a —— 
i 


codes before the AAA. 
Looking back to the old days, the 
| distiller recalls furious battles to ob- 


tain. retail outlets, and cut-throat 
confpetition that brought hostile criti- 
cism down on his head. Looking for- 
ward to the revival of the liquor busi- 
ness, he foresees his industry tied to 
a sweeping code which lays down 
definite rules on how he can find a 


market for his product. 
Discussion to date has suggested 
that unethical and misleading adver- 


sumption of 80 million gallons in the | processing tax, which of course w 
first year after repeal. | be passed down the channels of dis- 

Therefore, America will drink recti-| tribution amd be paid finally by the 
fied whisky and the wholesalers insist | man who buys the liquor. deine will te edbtats the eles. “une 
they are entitled to do a share of| Fair Practice Code ‘ line down” competitors in advertise- 
the rectifying. Unless this field is open | 


to them, wholesalers claim, their share | All this Federal supervision could’ ments would invoke the displeasure 


i |eome under a marketing agreement. of the code authority. If the AAA 
GF Che Baner Gratis wilt be Stent, vend But the program is expected to ac-! licensed the liquor industry, it could 


~~ Geiaenr’ manenely tte'tee core| omeuuam still more by including a | “crack down” quickly against of- 
f AAA officials - | code of fair competition covering dis- | fenders. 
. Full Government Control | tilling, rectifying, and bottling, as) 
The new slant on liquor regula- | well as selling by distillers, rectifiers, | Jation and secret rebates to buyers are 
tion, with the recovery laws as a{ Wholesalers, and jobbers. first cousins to bribery. Wide-open 
A code authority would be set up’ price lists may be ordered, and priccs 


foundation, involves many untried) ’ : : oe 
methods. There is the power vested| and among its duties would pe those to all buyers may be uniform where 


in the AAA and the NRA, so broad | of enforcing minimum-wage and max-| the buyers are on a similar basis. 
that suggestions of complete domina- | imum-hour provisions. Coilective bar-| Another proposal makes it a viola- 
tion of the industry by the Govern-| gaining would be entitled to a place tion for producers and wholesalers to 
ment have been offered, although it) ==>" ee 
might be a contractual arrangement, | 
accepted voluntarily. 

Such a domination might include | 
absolute control of manufacturing. It | 


Bribery no doubt will be a code vio- | 


pay operators of places where liquor 
is sold, to put on special displays. 

As recollection of the mad scramble 
for retail outlets of the pre-prohibi- 
tion era is refreshed, word comes from 
| the distillers themselves that it might 
be wise to keep them from having any 
financial interest in the place where 
spirits are sold to be consumed on 
the premises. They refer to the prac- 
tice as the source of many abuses. 
As to Retail Outlets 
Realizing that they will be “on the 
spot,” with both wets and drys watch- 
'ing for abuses, the distillers have told 
the AAA that they are anxious to 
conform to all Federal, State and local 
laws and regulations. They see a big 


business almost within reach, and in- | 


sist they want to keep in the good 
graces of all, so far as possible. 


fair competition specify that distillers 
!and wholesalers agree to abide by all 


rules and laws and to do their best | 


to prevent shipment of liquor into dry 
States. Further they propose to co- 
operate in the administration of these 
rules and laws. 


So they propose that the code of} 


Estimates of the revenue the Federal Government will get from liquor after repeal vary all the way from 400 million to a billion dollars. The chart 

shows the amount of liquor consumed in 1913, an average pre-prohibition year, and the amount of revenue which the Government has obtained in a 
number of years since the turn of the century. Dr. J. M. Doran, Commissioner of Industrial Alcohol, estimates liquor consumption in the first year 
after repeal will amount to 80 million gallons. The liquor tax schedule has not yet been recommended. 


Then comes the monopoly question, 
and it appears frequently, especially 
among wholesalers. In stating that 
they feel that all processing should 
be done by themselves, the distillers 
submit that it will simplify tax col- 
lections. The distillers claim it would 
be hard to keep track of wholesalers 
who processed liquor, since it is rather 
easy to set up equipment to mix aged 
whisky with alcohol, water and a 
flavoring ingredient. 

The wholesalers counter with the 
claim that they blended whiskys be- 
fore prohibition, and ought to have 
the right to do it now. They want to 
be more than jobbers, and are resist- 
ing anything that looks to them like 
a distillers’ monopoly. 

Among other powers which might 
be placed in the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture under a code is the unrestricted 
right for him to examine all records 
of distilleries. Their business would 
be an open book, to the Secretary, 
and it would give him a compelling 
weapon. 

Further, the code likely would give 
the Secretary veto power over ap- 





might cover prices to be charged. It 





might cover the raw materials used 
in distilleries and the price the dis- | 
tillers pay for them. It might serve | 


Controversy Delays 
Recovery, Say In- 





RECENT DECLINE IN CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES IN THE UNITED STATES 


(INCLUDING HIGHWAYS) 








to prevent the return of the saloon. | 


#14580, 000,000 





It might set the taxes to be paid. | 
The Nation’s newest industry thus 
finds itself in one quandary after an- 
other as its leaders face the herculean | 
undertaking of resurrecting its quies- GENERAL Hugh Johnson, NRA Ad- 
cent units without knowing what ministrator, announced, Nov. 15, 
rights and privileges the Government! that the master code for the con- | 
is going to grant them, and what pro-| struction industry would be reopened | 
hibitions the Government is going to| for hearing Nov. 20. | 
impose. | By this act he acceded to the de-| 
_ Would Aid Farmers | mand of organized labor, and over-| 
Ordinarily a producer can buy raw rode the outspoken opposition of lead- | 
materials which sult him best. But! jing employers in the construction in- | 


dustry’s Leaders 


410,000, 008,088 |. 


1929 


here is a Government agency con-| 
sidering a plan to compel distillers | 
to use nothing but grain, and domestic | 


grain at that, in their distilling. 
Here the farmer enters the scene, 


in the welfare of agriculture and sees 
in this industry, which may take 50 


million bushels of grain annually, a 
chance to make a good customer for} 


the grain grower. 

To insure Federal regulation on a 
broad scale, one of the model liquor 
codes already submitted would put 
distillers under an AAA licensing sys- 
tem, The recovery acts vest this au- 
thority in the Secretary of Agriculture, 
it is believed. Such a license system 
could be carried on down the line, 
taking in wholesalers, and jobbers. 
Even retailers might be included, al- 
though the States are going after the 
retailer with all kinds of license and 
control plans. 

Import of Molasses 

Besides grain, black-strap molasses, 
mostly imported, is the main ingredi- 
ent in making alcohol. A lot of the 
alcohol that will be used in blending 
might be made from foreign molasses, 
unless forbidden by code, and the AAA 
is showing interest in this issue. 

A special license has been suggested, 
to be issued by the Secretary of Agri- 


the supply of grain spirits proved in- 
adequate. 

Carrying the control over raw ma- 
terials further, the AAA has been 
studying a plan to require distillers 
to pay the old 1910-14 price of a 


little more than : dollar for wheat, | 


dustry. They have fought further de- 
lay in final formulation of a code of 
fair competition for an industry that 
in normal times employs 4,000,000 


| workers. 
because the AAA is vitally concerned | 


Uncertainty, growing from delay in 
determining the rules that hereafter 
are to govern the construction busi- 
ness, is credited with causing a steady 
contraction in the amount of private 
building, and unemployment that is 
estimated as high as 85 per cent of 
normal in the industry. 


Controversy Over Labor Provisions 


At stake in the controversy are wage 
and hour scales and the issue of 


| unionization in a field that has been; 


largely unorganized. 
Employers, represented in the Con- 


| struction League, are insisting upon a 


single master code for the entire in- 
dustry, with subcodes for each of its 
20 or more branches. Hearings on the 
master code started in September. 

This code calls for 40 cents an hour 
as the minimum wages and 40 hours 
in a week as the maximum, except in 
cases of emergency, when hours may 
be extended to 48. 

Labor is asking for a wage scale 
based on minimum rates set by the 
Federal Public Works Administration. 
This scale calls for a 40 cents an hour 
minimum in the south, 45 cents in the 


central belt and 50 cents in the north 


for unskilled labor and $1 in the 
south; $1.10 in the central belt and 
$1.20 in the north for skilled labor. 
The, work period is set at 30 hours a 
week. 

The Construction League would 
have the matter of labor organization 
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In spite of the vast appropriations for public works, total construction in this country has fallen steadily 
in recent years, reaching the lowest point in 1933. The present year’s building is far under the normal 
even of pre-war times, and the decline is so sharp compared with the past that even the $3,300,000,000 
| of public works money would be expected to do little more than prime the building pump, since it may 


determined in each community, with- 
in the framework of the subcodes 
for each branch of the industry. 


American Federation of Labor would 
| seek to organize the whole construc- 
tion industry. 


only in the building construction end 
of the industry, as contrasted with 
highway construction, public works 
construction and other large fields. 
The unions also ask equal representa- 
tion with employers on the code au- 
thority that would administer the new 
plan of industrial self-government. 

The Construction League claims 
that the minimum wage rates and the 
maximum hour rates named by it 
represent an increase of from 20 to 30 
per cent in the present minimum 
scales and a reduction in the number 
of hours worked per week. They as- 
sert that any increase would result in 
such a boost in the cost of construc- 
tion that building would be delayed 
further. Their estimate is that nor- 
mal building requirements can be met 
largely by existing structures until 
1937 or 1938 unless costs are held with- 
in a reasonable limit. 

Organized labor sees in the master 
code an attempt to keep it from ex- 


The, 
Building Trades organizations of the} 


Organized labor now has strength! 


take two years to spend. 


tending its influence. Labor also 
{claims that wage rates in the con- 
struction industry should be higher 
than in other industries because of the 
| seasonal nature of the work. Building 


| trades workers average, they say, only | 


| 200 days’ work a year in normal times. 


work is such that a man can devote 
'only a limited number of years of his 
life to it. Then they claim that ma- 
chinery rapidly has displaced human 
labor, and that the increase in ef- 
ficiency of workers made possible by 
machine operations should be passed 
back in part to labor. 

Labor Conditions for Public Works 

While this controversy is being car- 
ried to high quarters of the Govern- 
ment for settlement, there is pictured 
a steadily contracting volume of pri- 
vate construction. 

Total construction expenditures, in- 
cluding highways, have fallen from 
$10,580,000,000 in 1929 to $2,839,000,000 
in 1932; and 1933 is expected to see a 
further decrease, even after the out- 
lays by the Public Works Administra- 
tion. 

The Federal Government has a total 
of $3,300,000,000 for construction al- 
lotments, part of that total to be al- 
lotted to States on condition that they 
contribute 70 per cent of the construc- 


They also say that the nature of the 


tion costs. But the claim of the Con- 
struction League is that the wage and 
hour requirements of the Public 
Works Administration are so much 
above prevailing wage and hour rates 
that the 30 per cent allotment of 
Government funds scarcely covers the 
difference in the cost of labor on the 
projects. 

In other words, they assert that a 
city could build the buildings or high- 
ways without Government help at a 
cost at least 30 per cent under that 
which is necessitated when they ac- 
cept Government help, because ac- 
ceptance of that help means that the 
minimum wage scale set by the Gov- 
ernment must be paid. The Govern- 
ment contribution, in their view, then 
becomes a contribution to labor in 
the community. 

Building Recovery Lags 

At present, the lagging tendency of 
building is admitted to be one of the 
drags holding back general industrial 
recovery. Builders assert that, until 
they can know what their costs will 
be for labor and materials, they can- 
not bid on projects. They further say 
that, until these costs of construction 
are settled, private capital will not 
flow into the building field. 

In a statement issued by Carlton S. 


pointments to the code authority. And 
still further, the Secretary might have 
his own representative sitting in with 
the board, although probably without 
right to vote. 

Such powers would make many a 
liquor entrepreneur think twice before 
trying anything of doubtful ethics, it 
nas been asserted, since the chances 
of detection would be increased. 

Question of Taxes 


Even before the grain has been 
made into mash for the steaming 
stills, the trail of a drink will be 
marked by Federal! control, with the 
distiller paying what may be a double 
processing tax on his grain. 

And when the spirits trickle through 
the coils into barrels, the Government 
will be there with measuring sticks, 
to see how much there is of it, with 
an eye to tax payments. After that, 
ageing and blending will be super-, 
vised. By that time, the liquor may 
have reached the wholesaler and 
jobber. 

Here the influence of State control 
will be felt. Some States will have a 
monopoly over all sales, wholesale 


DEMANDS OF LABOR IN CONSTRUCTION FIELD 


Hearings Reopened 
On Master Code 
By NRA 


Proctor, of the Construction League. 
he said: 

“Unionization of the entire building 
industry is the aim of union leaders in 
the labor code submitted through the 
National Association of Builders Ex- 
changes and the Building Trades Em- 
ployers Association as a substitute for 
the League’s basic code. Despite the 
Construction League’s evidence of 
being the industry’s representative 
body, NRA officials have yielded to 
heavy labor pressure and delayed ac- 
tion, leaving construction in a critical 
shape as the only major industry 
without the benefit of a code. 

May Make Operations Difficult 

“Labor’s bid for supremacy has 
stifled construction activity, through 
the fear that NRA will weaken and 
consent to the demand for high labor 
rates in the code which private con- 
struction will be unable to pay. 

“Cement, lumber, stone, brick and. 
other construction supplying groups 
have failed to respond to recovery 
treatment, due to the construction 
code tie-up. The railroads are due to 
feel the tenseness of the situation, for‘ 
normally one of every five carloads of 
freight moved is construction goods 
One of every twelve distributors— 
wholesalers and retailers—will watch 
developments anxiously, for their 
business depends on construction ac- 
tivity.” 

Labor admits that the revival of 
construction is vitally important, but 
it denies that the demands it makes 
for wages and hours &re exorbitant. 
The labor leaders assert that little 
more than 25 per cent of the construc- 
tion costs of a building project go 
directly to labor employed on the job. 

The constructicn industry said that 
it sought through a basic code to 
create an agency that would remove 
destructive trade practices and bring 
about lowered costs of construction 
through elimination of unfair compe- 
tition, 


shall be retailed in wet States, belief 
prevails that the States will have the 
major say-so in how the customer 
shall buy his liquor. 

Honest Labels Asked 

But with all the talk about regula- 
tion, many a citizen is wondering just 
what kind of liquor he will be able 
to buy and the Government is work- 
ing on this phase of the problem. 
Rules are being drawn up to specify 
what kind of labels are to go on bot- 
tles, and a whole new labéling system 
is being considered. 

It has been suggested that labels 
should tell whether the beverage is 
uncut and aged, whether it is blended, 
or whether it is imitation. Wholesalers 


land distillers have indicated to Fed- 


eral officials that there will be little 
uncut whisky on the market. Only a 
few million gallons of aged whisky 
can be found in the warehouses and 
it will be needed for blending pur- 
poses. 

Already they have quoted price lists 
of $40 a case of 24 pints for best 
grades of blended whisky. Such a 
beverage might consist of a mixture 
of one barrel of aged whisky, one bar- 
rel of sherry and one barrel of alcohol, 
although the exact mixture will de- 
pend upon the preference of the 
blender. With taxes, a pint might 
retail at $2 or a little less. 

Cheaper grades selling at wholesale 


‘for as low as $14.50 a case might 


consist of one part whisky and nine 
parts of a combination of alcohol, 


| water and flavoring. Imitation whisky 


would be a mixture of alcohol, water 
and flavoring. Prices of these spirits 
might be less than $1 a pint. 

At any rate, it is likely that the 
label will tell the buyer what type of 
liquor he is getting and machinery 
will be set up to see that the labels 
are not falsified. 


Capital Is Eager 

Repeal of prohibition has been ex- 
pected for some months by the liquor 
industry. Old plants have been dusted 
off and refurnished. New plants are 
springing up all over the country. 

Federal Trade Commission figures 
give an idea of this development. 
After the Securities Act of 1933 went 
into operation last Summer, com- 
panies seeking new capital far beer 
and liquor enterprises were required 
to register stock and bond issues with 
the Commission. 

So far 19 breweries have floated new 
capital issues for a total of $15,899,900. 
Sixteen issues have been announced 
for hard liquor enterprises and they 
total $18,218,620. Three issues for com- 
bined production and sale of liquors 
have been registered with the Com- 
mission and they amount to $7,556,300. 

Thus $41,674,820 in new securities is 
sought by the industry as it prepares 
to come out of its decade and a half 
of comparative inactivity. 

Revenue te Localities 

With the Federal Government, the 
States, and local subdivisions plan- 
ning to extract revenue from the 
liquor business, the question of taxa- 
tion becomes acute. One plan would 
have the Federal Government collect 
all the taxes, and allot to the States 
their share of the revenue. 

The industry is looked upon as a 
fertile field for revenue, but public 
officials are pretty well in agreement 
that the taxes must not be so high 
that they make the retail price too 
stiff and thus encourage bootlegging. 
Federal and local governments are 
free to suit their own desires in im- 
posing liquor taxes and some form of 
coordination may be attempted. Many 
tax officials foresee hopeless confusion 
unless a smooth-working system is 
developed. 

License fees may be separated from 
taxes and judging by the fees already 
imposed, the liquor business will pay 
all sorts of license charges, all the 
way from the city to the national 
Government. 

Developments in the whole liquor 
situation will be fast and furious for 
some weeks to come. The Govern- 
ment is busy charting its part of the 
trail liquor will follow from the still 
to the consumer. States are hard at 
work, passing laws and drawing up 
regulations. Counties, townships, cities 
and towns are concerned and they are 
casting about for suitable methods of 
governing the traffic. 

But agreement is general that the 
liquor trail will have a lot of new turns 
and kinks that it never dreamed of 
in the pre-prohibition era. 





Italy to Maintain 
Quality of Wine 


The Italian government has taken 
formal action to maintain the stand- 
ard of Italian wines destined for ship- 
ment to the United States when such 
shipments become legal. 

American Trade Commissioner E. 
Humes at Rome reports to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that the Cabinet 
has approved a bill making it possible 
for exporters of Italian wine to obtain 
a national trade mark brand, under 
which the product must meet specified 
standards. Another bill establishes 
control of production and trade in ver- 
mouth, a characteristically Italian 
wine. 

















CIVIL WORKS AGENCIES — 


RUSH PROGRAMS _ 


TO HIRE FOUR MILLION FOR THE WINTER 





Projects Under Way All Over the Nation, With 
More Than 00.000 Put to Work in 
The First Two Days 





{Continued from Page 1.] 


though many failed to follow Mr. Hopkins 
in his statement of the plan; questions 
that had been fully answered were re- 
peated frequently as if tne problem hac 
net been previously raised and disposed 
of. Several of those in attendance showed 
a disposition to make speeches. promptly 
checked by the chair. Mr. Hopkins made 
it known that, while he would permit 
questioning, otherwise he iniended to do 
the talking, thereby shutting olf a promis- 
ing flow of oratory. 

Mr. Hopkins explained that the program 
contemplates the provision of regular work 
on public works at regular wages for un- 
employed persons able and willing to work 
The sum of $400,000,000, he stated, has 
been allocated for this work to the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration by the 
Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public Works. 


Regular Work 
To Be Given Idle 


He explained the administrative set-up 
The Emergency Relief Administrator, the 


office he has filled for some time. he 
stated, will be the Civil Work Adminis- 
trator. As such, he said, he will appoint 


the State and local Civil Works Adminis- 
trations. 

The intentions of the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration was outlined as proposing to 
use, so far as practicable, existing work 
divisions of the Federal, State, and local 
Emergency Relief Administrations. Addi- 
tional technical personnel, Mr. Hopkins 
Said, would be appointed, if found neces- 
sary. 

All persons on work-relief and al] work- 
relief projects now under way. he said, are 
to be transferred immediately to the Civil 
Works Administration in order to share 
in the funds available for civil works proj- 
ects. Employment of 4,000,000 persons by 
December 15 is the objective. 

Of persons on the relief rolls at this 
time. either as work-relief or direct-relief 
beneficiaries, 2,000,000 are to be employed 
before December 1 by direct transfer— 
from the relief rolls to civil works projects. 
Afterwards—or before, if the relief quota 
of 2,000,000 has been employed on civil 
works—all applications for employment 
are to be made through local employment 
agencies designated by the United States 
Employment Service, and placements will 
be made in accordance with preferences 
established by the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. 

The Federal funds allotted for State and 
local relief work are to be available to 
pay wages. State and local relief funds, 


Turning the Farm 
Into a Public Utility 


New System for Handling of 
Production, Distribution, 
And Prices Proposed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

imposed uncer the adjustment 
law was illegal. Justice O'Donoghue said 

“The court finds that the agricultural 
adjustment act, passed by Congress May | 
12, 1933, is constitutional and that the 
regulations and licenses promulgated and 
issued thereunder are reasonable and 
valid. 

“The production and distribution of | 
milk, a necessity of life for large andy 
congested urban centers, left to selfish, | 
ruthless, uncontrolled competition, have 
not only failed, but are threatening ruin 


business 


and chaos to producer, distributor, and 
consumer 
“In the existing emergency State gov- 


ernments are powerless to meet the situa- 
tion. The Federal Government has as- 
sumed the duty and acted. In the opinion 
of this court it has not acted unconstitu- 
tionally.” 
Utility Status Suggested 

The production and marketing of milk 
has been spoken of by officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture as an early candi- 
date for public utility status as a means 
of solving its problems 

Officials point out that in some cities 
one large distribution company may own |} 
two or three companies that actually com- 
pete with one another in the sale of milk 
to the public. There are duplicate routes 
and increased costs of distribution and 
overhead that the public must bear in| 
higher prices. By making milk a public 
utility these costs would be cut 

Price fixing under the marketing agree- | 
ments which already have been established 
in milk, in rice, in tokay grapes, and in| 
deciduous fruits, among other specialized 
fields of farming, is expected to whet the 
appetite of farmers for an extension of the 


principle. 
Already Governors of western States 
have asked the Government to extend 


price fixing and marketing control to basic 
crops. Concerning their demands, Secre- 
tary Wallace said: 

“New legislation will be necessary 
meke price fixing possible, if that is what 
the farmers want. It should be necessary, 
apparently, to declare agriculture a public 
utility, and then to begin the truly stag- | 
gering task of deciding which farmers | 
should have certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity; of telling “Ameri- 
can farmers whether or not they would 
be permitted to farm at all; what crops 
they might grow; how much they might | 
plant, and how, when, and where they 
might market them. 

Detailed Reports Required 

“Each of the 6.500.000 farmers in the 
United States would be required to make 
detailed, periodic reports of receipts and | 
expenditures and inventories, and these 
reports would have to be checked fre- 
quently. That sort of thing is involved 
in all public utility regulation. and I pre- | 
sume agriculture could not be any ex- | 
ception. | 

“Is this what the farmers of the United 
States want? In the past I have not 
thought so, but perhaps I'm too conserva- 
tive , 

“Just how you.can fix prices without 
regulating the farmer from sun-up to| 
sun-down, no one has yet said. The Gov- | 
ernors of the middle western States were | 
ccurageous enuogh to meet that difficulty 
head on, and I admire them for that, even 
though I remain to be convinced that the 
American farmer is willing to have his 
every nove subject to the approval of a 
Government inspector.” 

Price fixing is demanded by the striking 
farmers of the farm country. It already 
has been applied to milksheds and to in- 
dividual crops where production is limited | 
and the number of farmers involved is | 


to 


relatively small. 





if State and local laws permit. it is sug- 
gested, should be similarly used; if this 
is not possible, it is proposed that funds 
provided by the Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration be diverted in their entirety from 
relief work to civil works projects and 
State and local funds used for direct relief. 
Federal funds are not to be available for 
Wages except to pay those put to work 
on civil projects under the rules and reg- 
ulations of the Civil Works Administra- 
tion; namely, those transferred from the 
relief rolls or appointed from the lists of 
the local agencies of the United States 
Employment Service. 


Previous Projects 


Eligible for Funds 

Public works projects of the character 
heretofore carried on either by public au- 
thority or with public aid are eligible for 
allocations of Federal funds set aside for 
civil works projects by the Administra- 
tion of Public Works. These projects, how- 
ever, must be socially and economically 
justifiable and also must be undertaken 
quickly 

All such projects employing Federal 
funds must be carried on by day labor, and 
not by contract. Applications will be made 
to the Administration of Public Works and 
referred for approval of the Civil] Works 
Administration. No project which a publie 
body is able to finance under the terms 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act 
will be acceptable as a civil works project 

In carrying out approved projects, the 
Civil Works Administration will use the 
operating departments of public bodies, 
except where the Federal Administration 
directly carries out the project. 

No worker directly employed on a civil 
works project is to be permitted to work 
more than 30 hours in any one week, ex- 
cept to permit working time lost throuch 
inclement weather or unavoidable. delays 
to be made up in the succeeding 20 days; 
to permit the limitation of not more than 
130 hours work in a calendar month to 
be substituted for the requirement of a 
30-hour week in localities where labor is 
scarce; and to permit work up to eight 
hours a day or 40 hours a week on projects 
for housing and boarding labor employed 
on projects located at remote and inac- 
cessible places. Nor does the limitation 
apply to executives, administrative, and 
advisory workers 

The maximum of human labor shall be 


used in place of machinery wherever prac- 
ticable and consistent with sound economic 
and public advantage. No person under 
16 is to be employed 


Zones Are Established 

{s Basis for Wage Rates 

For the purpose of determining wage 
rates whree zones are established. The 
Southern Zone will comprise the States 
of South Carolina. Georgia, Florida, Ar- 
kansas, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arizona, Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mex- 
ico. In the Central zone are 
Maryland, Virginia, Tennessee, Colorado. 
Uiah, California, North Carolina, West 
Virginia, Kentucky Missouri, Kansas, 
Nevada; «nd the District of Columbia 
The Northern Zone covers Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Wyoming, Oregon, South Da- 
ota, Idaho, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
Illinois, Iowa, North Dakota, Montana, 
ind Weshineton 

The minimum hourly wages to be paid 
on construction projects in these zones 
were fixed as follows: Southern Zone, 
skilled labor, $1; unskilled labor, 40 cents. 
Central Zone, skilled labor, $1.10; unskilled 


labor, 45 cents. Northern Zone, skilled 
labor, $1.20; unskilled labor, 50 cents 
These rates do not apply to road work, 


on which wages already have been fixed 

As far as practicable, preference is to 
be given to locally produced materials if 
higher costs, inferior quality, and insuf- 
ficient quantity are not involved 

After the address of Secretary Ickes, the 
conference adjourned. Field representa- 
tives of the Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion divided up to hold seven regional 
conferences over luncheon tables 

Attending the conference were 20 Gov- 
ernors of States, 150 Mayors of munici- 
palities, 250 State officials including high- 
way and construction engineers, and 80 
relief works. In the afternoon, those at- 


tending the conference were received at 
the White House, where they were ad- 
dressed by the President 


Chairmen and administrators of State 
relief administrations held an executive 
meeting in the evening at the Mayflower 
Hotel. Administrative procedure was dis- 
cussed. 


Number of Families 
On Relief Increases 

The President's new civil works program 
was launched just as a Federal survey of 
141 cities showed that the number of fami- 
lies on relief rolls, following the normal 
Winter trend, had begun to increase. The 
number of families receiving relief ad- 
vanced by one-ha:f of 1 per cent between 
September and October, and the amount 


Delaware, | 





Set U p for States 





First Drive Covers 3 Million 
Positions; Based on Relief 
And Census Data 


In the first big “push” of the reemploy- 
ment drive. the Civil Works Administra- 
tion has set job quotas, totaling 3,000,000 
positions, to the States State quotas 
were figured out on the basis of popula- 
tion and relief rolls, and the first quotas 
were made to include 3,000,000 in the hope 
that that figure, instead of the 2,000,000 
originally set, may be attained. 

The totals by states are: 

Alabama, 70,500; Arizona, 11,250; Ar- 
kansas, 48,750; California, 132,750; Colo- 
rado, 24,750; Connecticut, 35,250; Dela 
ware, 6,000; Dis:rict of Columbia, 12,000; 
Florida, 92.500; Georgia, 62,250. 

Idaho, 10,500; Illinois, 186,750; Indiana 
74,250; Iowa, 53 250; Kansas, 45,000; Ken- 
tucky, 69.750; Louisiana. 54,000; Maine 
15,750; Maryland, 35,250; Massachusetts, 
96,750. 

Michigan, 120.750; Minnesota. 55.500, 
Mississippi, 50,250; Missouri, 76.500; Mon- 
tana, 13,500; Nebraska, 27,750; Nevada, 3.- 
000; New Hampshire, 10,500; New Jersey 
90.000; New Mexico, 8,250 

New York, 297,000; North Carolina, 67,- 
500; North Dakota, 12.750; Ohio, 165,000; 
Oklahoma, 76.500; Oregon, 21,000; Penn- 
sylvania, 253.500; Rhode Island, 13.500: 
South Carolina, 49.500; South Dakota 
17.250; Tennessee, 56.250 

Texas, 143.259; Utah, 12,750; Vermont 
7,500; Virginia, 48,750; Washington, 37,- 
500; West Virginia, 52,500; Wisconsin, 67,- 
500; Wyoming, 5,250 

Alaska, 1,500; Hawaii, 7,500; Puerto 
Rico, 30,000; Virgin Islands, 3,000: Tota) 
3,000,000 


of money spent on relief gained 9 per 
cent as demands for fuel and clothing in- 
creased 

Meanwhile, the previously launched re- 
lief plans under direction of the Surplus 
Relief Corporation were continued. The 
Corporation asked for bids on beef cattic 
for distribution in Texas, distributed sur- 
plus wheat in Kansas for livestock feed 
awarded the first contract for canned beet 
supplies, and opened bids for the making 
of butter into one-pound prints. 

Allotments for regular relief expendi- 
tures also were continued during the past 
week. Those made were: Michigan, $1,- 
300,000; Maryland, $200,000; North Caro- 
lina, $560,000; Tennessee, $300,220; West 
Virginia, $250,000; North Dakota, $305,000; 
Virgin Islands, $2,176; Utah, $126,291; 
Delaware, $148.652, South Carolina, $100,- 
000; North Carolina, $190,001: South Da- 
kota, $208,856: Mississippi, $564,000; Ver- 
mont, $84,224; Missouri, $750,000. 
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Politics Barred in Relief 








Must Be Left Out of Welfare Activity and Works Program, 
President Roosevelt Insists 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT wants 
the political element left out of 
the civil works program. In addres- 
sing Governors, Mayors, and Civil 
Works Administrators in the East 
Room of the White House Nov. 15, 
he said he wished the general rule 
to be that no one connected with 
the $400,000,000 ask whether a per- 
son needing relief or work is a 
member of any particular party. 
The President issued a call for speed 
in giving real wages to four million 
men not now getting wages. His ad- 
dress follows: 
My friends, I will tell you an official 
secret. Harry Hopkins wrote out two 
and a half very excellent pages of sug- 


gestions as to what I should say. They 
are on the desk. I subscribe to his sen- 
timents one hundred per cent. But, I 


am not going to read them. 

I don't want to talk to you officially, 
but unofficially and extemporancously 
First of all, I want to thank you for 
coming here 

This group, representative of the en- 
tire country, has in its hands to accom- 
plish something that no nation has ever 
before done. As you know, during the 
past eight months we have tried hon- 
estly and practically to face a problem 
that no nation in modern history has 
ever been confronted with We have 
heard a great deal of unemployment on 
the other side, in England, in France, 
and in Germany, but at no time in any 
one of those countries has the unem- 
ployment situation even approximated 
the unemployment situation in the 
United States last Spring 

You can figure it at twelve or fourteen 
or sixteen million, or whatever you like 
—on the basis of population that is a 
larger percentage of men, women and 
children out of work—in most cases suf- 
fering physically and mentally—a larger 
proportion than anywhere cise. 

Millions Still Idle 

During these months a great many of 
our unemployed have gone back to work. 
The number has been estimated vari- 
ously at from three and a half to five 
million. The actual figures make very 
little difference because there are still a 
great many, still millions out of employ- 
ment, and this particular effort in which 
you and I are engaged at the present 
time is to put four million people from 
the list of those still unemployed back to 
work during the Winter months so that 
we can honestly say as a Nation that 


' 


this Winter is not going to be like last 
Winter or the Winter before. 

I like to stress not only the fact of four 
million, but also the fact that of those 
four million of people two million are 
today on what we might just as well 
call, frankly, a dole. When any man 
or woman goes on a dole, something 
happens to them mentally and the 
quicker they are taken off the dole the 
beiter it is for them during the rest of 
their lives. 

We hope we can recruit two million 
from the ranks of people who perhaps 
ought to have been on the dole—perhaps 
people who were too proud to ask for 
assistance. In every community most 
of us know of cases—many cases—of 
families that have been living along, 
barely subsisting, yet too proud to go 
and ask for relief. We want to help 
that type of American family. 

States to Assist 

Now this work is really and truly a 
partnership—a partnership between the 
Federal Government, the State govern- 
ments, and the local governments—a 
partnership in which each one of those 
three divisions is expected to and is 
going to do its share. This $400.000,000 
isn't going to cost the Federal Govern- 
ment any more money, because we are 
taking it out of the large public works 
appropriation of $3.300,000,000 It is 
using a portion of that fund in a very 
practical way 

We might as well be perfectly frank; 
it has been exceedingly difficult honestly 
te allot the entire sum of $3,300,000,000 to 
worthwhile projects, every one of which 
has had to be scanned by local author- 
ities, State authorities, and finally by the 
Federal Government 

I believe the question was raised this 
morning as to the transfer of some of 
the projects to which allotments have 
already been made by public works, and 
I have been asked by the Governor of 
Wyoming to clear up that point. It is 
possible that certain allotments already 
made by Secretary Ickes to public works 
may be trans{erred to Mr. Hopkins’ Civil 
Works Administration. 

The process, I am told, will be to have 
that request made to the original per- 
son who did the allotting—in other 
words, the Secretary of the Interior— 
and if he approves of the transfer it 
will then be made to the Civil Works 
Administration under Mr. Hopkins. I 
think that straightens out the ques- 
tion the Governor of Wyoming raised. 

Just one word more and I am sort of 
talking in the family. We have heard 
a good many charges and allegations 


Forest Workers Help 
Millions Back Home 


Wages of C. C. C. Benefits at 
Least 300,000 Families 


The money paid to men enrolled in 
the Civilian Conservation Corps will di- 
rectly benefit at least 1,500,000 needy per- 
sons this Winter 

Cash allotments which will go to the 
families of C. C. C. members will be taken 
from the $30 cash allowances earned each 
month by the men in the forest camps. 
Robert Fechner, Director of Emergency 
Conservation Work, estimates that 390.- 
000 tamilies will receive checks each 
month. He states also that data collected 
during the first six months’ enrojlment 
period indicates that the average family 
consists of five persons, including the 
member of the family in the forest camp. 

The cash allotments assigned to needy 
dependents by the C. C. C. men are ex- 
pected to aggregate more than $35,000,000 
qauring the five months from November 
to March, according to Mr. Fechner. 
Checks for $7,658,305 were mailed Oct. 31 
to the families of men in the camps at 
that time 











that have been made in regard to relief 
work—-the same kind of chcearges that 
were made when I was Governor of New 
York—charges that politics were enter- 
ing into the use of Public Works funds 
and of emergency relief funds. 

I want to tell you very, very simply 
that your National Government is not 
trying to gain political advantage one 
way or the other out of the needs of hu- 
man beings for relief. We expect the 
same spirit on the part of every Governor 
of every one of the forty-eight States 
and on the part of every mayor and 
every county commissioner and of every 
relief agent. I would like to have the 
general rule adopted—that no person 
connected with the administration of 
this $400,000,000 will in any single case 
in any political subdivision of the United 
States ask whether 2 person needing re- 
lief or work is a Republican, Democrat, 
Socialist, or anything else. 

Speed Is Essential 

I am asking you to go ahead and do 
vour share. Most of the work will fall 
on your shoulders. Most of the responsi- 
bility for the practical application of 
the plan will fall on you rather than 
on us in Washington. I can assure you 
that Mr. Hopkins, Secretary Ickes, and 
all of the people connected with th: Fed- 
eral Government are going to cooperate 
in putting this plan to work quickly. 

Speed is an essential. I am very con- 
fident that the mere fact of giving real 
wages to 4,000,000 Americans who are 
today not getting wages is going to do 
more to relieve suffering and to lift the 
morale of the Nation than anything 
undertaken before. 














There are 6 types 
of home-grown tobaccos that 
are best for cigarettes 


BRIGHT TOBACCOS 
U.S. Types 11, 

BuRLEY TOBACCO 
U. S. Type 31. 

SOUTHERN MARYLAND TOBACCO 
u. 3. Type 32. 


U. S. Type 11 is produced in 
the Piedmont Belt of Virginia 


and part of North Carolina. 


U.S. Type 


eastern North Carolina. 
U. S. Type 13 grows in South 


Carolina. 


U. S. Type 14 is produced 


mostly in southern Georgia —a 





2, 13, 14. 


}2 is produced in 


—2 years — to make 


few million pounds in northern 


Florida and Alabama. 


U. S. Type 


31 includes what 


is called White Burley tobacco. 


It was first produced by George 


Webb in 1864. It is light in 
color and body, and is milder 


than the Burley used for pipes. 


@ 1933, Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co. 


U. S. Type 32, Maryland to- 
bacco, is noted for its ‘‘burn’’. 
In this respect Maryland excels 
most other tobaccos, 

These are the kinds of home- 
grown tobaccos used for making 
Chesterfield Cigarettes. 

Then Chesterfield adds aro- 
matic Turkish tobacco to give 
just the right seasoning or spice. 

Chesterfield ages these 


tobaccos for 30 months 


sure that they are milder 
and taste better. 


’ 





Tobacco being sold at auction 
on a Southern market. 


about Cigarettes 


BBR 








the cigarette that's MILDER 
the cigarette that TASTES BETTER 
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Market Troubles Study of Question 
Of Meat Packers: Of Fixing Prices 
~ For Oil Products 


And Hog Farmers WG 2 e ee : 

( : , . a. =e } | o : Hearings to Consider Issue 
And Discuss Schedule Pro- 
posals Announced by Sec- 





Dispute Over Commission 
Plan of Trading Stagnates 
Chicago Dealings and! 


Leads to Direct Buying , p> <3 Sih 
——— . ‘ , i - 4y ; A d ‘is , ca oy, Arguments for and against the fixing 
of prices in the oil industry and the proe 

posed schedule of prices recently an- 
nounced by the code administrator, Har- 
old L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, will 
begin Noy. 20 

The schedule of prices was announced 
Oct. 16 and is to become effective Dec. 1, 
with such changes as may be found ad- 
visable after the hearing to be held by 
the Petroleum Administrative Board. 

Many complaints against the proposed 
prices, as well as briefs favoring the 
schedule, have been received by the Board, 
it was announced Nov. 14. 

Full Hearing Assured 

Mr. Ickes reiterated, Nov. 16, that @ 
“full and fair hearing” will be given to 
all int ts in the oil industry and to 
consu Ss on the price-control matter, 
He also indicated that it may be neces- 
sary to extend the effective date of the 
price schedule to insure sufficient time 





retary of Interior 


An old argument, whether Chicago meat 
packers should buy their hogs through | 
commission men or directly from the 
farms, has broken out anew in the middle | 
western market center, to give new wor- 
ries to the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. 

For nearly two weeks, the Chicago ex- 
change—the central hog market of the 
country—was stagnant. Commission men 
with hogs to sell set a price 10 to 15 cents | 
per hundredweight above the price that 
packers were willing to pay. Normally 
after bargaining. the price would have 
been adjusted. But now the sellers re- 
fused to budge. 

Big packers, with buying organizations 
throughout the hog country, put on more 
pressure in the farm districts and brought 
their porkers directly to market, avoiding 
commission buying. But the commission sei eg He 
men, who long have fought the spread of : for reac hing " a chien. ae dai 
direct buying operations, appealed to the ‘ ; - oe oe Administra oF announces Mov 16, 
armers to hold their animals ; Be, ek nis approval of a rec ommendation by the 

Relief Agency Buys — ; gp 7 a. He = 
. : ornia >i yroducers, i we 

To attempt to break the deadlock, the fields that State's allocation of production. 
Federal Relief Corporation stepped in and The approval, however, it fart pte armor 
purchased several thousand of the ani- does not imply any approval of a proposed 
mals that had piled up in the Chicago supplemental code for California or of a4 
ee aoe, a caused ae ‘ . j . proposed provision in that code to estab- 
SOROS THOM ENS TSTMS OF SUCCOOUMS ; = i me <3 lish a formula for dividing the allocation 
days. : a F on the basis of the acreage of fields, po- 

The argument of the commission men is tential capacity, depth of wells or water 
that by purchasing directly on my farms | damage to wells 
the big packers can drive a hard bargain | | kage - * 
with the farmer and then ship their ani- | J ee ee Te 
— 4 cee cee on = i of the, Department of the Interior and 
market. The packers, in support of di- | | Special assistant to the Attorney General, 
rect buying from the farmer, claim that | | has gene Se California to ig ee gen 
it saves him commission fees for selling. | | er al conditions there in the oil industry. 
The question which side is right has be- | | He will investigate reports of violations of 
come a political issue in some of the hog} the production control allocations. 
States. Mr. Ickes gave notice, Nov. 15, that he 

This dispute, which has followed the intends to retain the powers delegated to 
application of a graduated processing tax |}him by the President to administer the 
on hogs, served to draw farmer atten- | | petroleum code and regulate the oil in- 
tion away from the rural strike, which dustry, and to exercise those powers when- 
seemed to dwindle, according to reports ever there is necessity for so doing in the 
received by the Department of Agriculture. interest of the industry. 

The cold weather that swept down from | The statement was made as a result of 
the north in the wake of a dust and a report that Wirt Franklin, chairman of 
snow storm cleared roads of pickets and the Planning and Coordination Commit- 
permitted a regular flow of farm produce | tee, had urged oil men at Tulsa, Okla., to 
to market. Leaders of the farm strike appeal to the Secretary of the Interior to 
asserted, however, that they would con- vest control completely in that committee, 
tinue their activities. Wages to Be Increased 

Ss Reeee agentes taker ta the oll Induce wih be’ mete 

As part of the program to quiet this under a recommendation by the Planning 
discontent in the com-hog country, the | and Coordination Committee, approved 
Gcvernment during the past weck made! Nov. 16 by the Administrator 
re in its plans to loan 45 cents a These differentials now are being con« 
buses ON Corn | J sidered by the Com > ‘hey will be 

This latest loan offer is much more ‘am , y submitted to the pen eg Bie ge Blan 
liberal than the one_ proposed before | : ad , 4 lle ’ ' to be appointed by the Administrator. 
~~ went - 7 ee a — : ? . TS ‘ ie i? Stocks of domestic and foreign crude oil 
pelt. anvoives & 10an ON tne farm OF} : at the close of the week ended Nov. 11 
45 cents a bushel—a price about 15 cents amounted to 343,395,000 barrels, a decrease 
above the farm peice paid for Iowa corn | , ; ; of 776,000 barre!s from the total of 344,< 
: even pay ty ha -_ ag ig aed ‘3 : ‘ } . dae BEB ih 171 “ay barrels ‘reported for the preceding 

1s é yas to loan 50 cents 3 shel | . " : é ; Re a week. it 
at the terminal markets. 

Under the type of loan made by the | 
Commodity Loan Corporation, the farmer | 
is obligated to repay the money he bor- | 
rowed only if corn advances above the 
45-cent price. If it fails below that and 
stays there, the Government takes the 
corn, which is security for the loan, but 
it pockets the loss on the difference be- 
tween the sale price and the loar price. 


was announced Nov. 17. 
The constitutionality of certain provie 
sions of the oil code is under considera- 
tion by Justice Jesse C. Adkins, of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, who heard arguments, Nov. 13, in a 
suit brought by filling station operators of 
Detroit, Mich., to enjoin enforcement of a 
prohibition against the use of premiums 
in the retail sale of gasoline and oil. 
Code Protection for Employes 
All employers engaged in any branch 








James Aloysius Farley: Postmaster General of the United States 


- —___— - + 


Similar Plan for Cotton 

A similar plan has been used in 
case of cotton, During the past week 
the Commodity Credit Corporation was 
authorized to loan 4 cents a pound on 
coiton held on option by farmers who 
agreed to plow up part of their 1933 crop 
Loans of 10 cents a pound are being made 
on other cotton 

When the Government offered its plan 
fo: plowing up 10,000,000 acres of cotton, 
it offered the growers both a cash bounty 
and an opportunity to buy Government- 
owned cotton at 6 cents a pound. Many 
took advantage of this offer. But if they 
take delivery at 6 cents and sell at the 
market in order to realize their profit, 
then the weight of the 2,200,000 bales on 
which options were given would be ex- 
pected to cause a severe price break. 
the Government has agreed to make 


the 


further loans of 4 cents a pound to in- 


duce the farmer to hold the cotton. 


On Nov. 14 the Agricultural Adjustment | 
approved a 
for the ripe olive 
canning industry of California. The agree- | 
that | 
would more than double the 1932 income 


Administration tentatively 


marketing agreement 
ment would set minimum prices 
of the producers 
Production Regulated 
Ii addition to setting 
to producers, which would 


increase the 


income to $937,000 from $400,000 the agree- 
ment provides a schedule of minimum re- 
Sale prices, a control committee of growers 


and canners, and a crop estimating com- 
mittee. The control committee 


tonnage to growers 


A study of 10 milk marketing 


by Dr. Frederic C. Howe, 
Counsel of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Acdministration. 


The study revealed that consumers are 
cents a 


paying from a minimum of 8 
quart t© a maximum of 12 cents a quart 


for standard milk in those cities. Farmers 
are receiving from 3.1 cents to 6.5 cents 
for the milk sold. Thus the spreads un- 
der which miik distributing companies op- 
erate range from 4.5 to 6.8 cents per quart. 





Frozen Bank Deposits 


Are Being Thawed Out 


Thirteen national banks resumed busi- 
ness the first ten days of November, either 
under reorganization plans or under new 
agere- 
unre- 


charters. Their frozen deposits 
gated $15,062,000 and they had 
stricted deposits of $1,022,000. 


In making this announcement, Nov. 13, 
the Comptroller of the Currency, J. F. T. 
national] 
banks had received approval of their re- 
organization plans during the first third 
had $2,475,000 of 
frozen deposits and $350,000 unrestricted 


O'Connor. also stated that six 


of November. They 
deposits. 

At the close of business Nov. 
were 385 national banks in the 
and the District of Columbia 
proved reorganization plans 
frozen deposits of these institutions 
taled $382,124,000. while 
posits stood at $28,400,000. 


with 


So 


minimum prices 


is to de- 
termine the total pack and may prorate 


agree- 
ments now in force in larger cities of the 
country was completed during the week | 
Consumers’ 


10 there 
48 States 
ap- 
Aggregate 
to- 
unrestricted de- 


‘Master Sales 
Is Making Postal 
Service Pay 


N BOARD a gay Iialian liner soon 


to be riding the 
will be a tall and genial gentleman en- 
joying the “first vacation he has ever 
had in his life.” He may be a bit sea- 
sick at first, for it’s his first trip on 
anything bigger than a Jersey ferry 
boat; but it’s dollars to doughnuts that 
he'll have the captain’s table laughing 
the second day out and he'll know all 
about the bath-steward’s new baby and 
the deck-steward’s uncl? on Bleecker 
street before the Empire State Building 
and old Lady Liberty have ducked be- 
hind the western skyline. 

He's bound for England—not so fast— 
on his way to Ireland. His name is 
James Aloysius Farley, the finest gyp- 
sum salesman, Postmaster General and 
Exalted Ruler that you'll find in many 
a day's journey—as any good Elk will 
tel! you. 

He's going to 
faith, why shouldn't he? 
seeing that your letter and mine gets 
where it’s going, his job—a tough one, 
he admits—is pacifying 1,500,000 job- 
hunters 

“For every person I please,” he says, 
“I disappoint nine others.” 

That is probably why, when you ask 
him if he likes his job, he'll tell you, 
“sure;” and then, as anxious secretaries 
edge nearer and clear their throats and 
he glances toward the big door that 
shields him from the horde of interview 
seekers, he adds, “you have to like your 
jeb.” 

The one thing that “Big Jim” hates— 
and the “big” goes for ‘heart as well 
as its six-foot-two-and-a-half high 
container—is disappointing people. He 
has done very little of it in his life and 
that’s why he is where he is 

You may feel that the formal garb, 
black ribbon on the eye-glasses, a Har- 
vard accent or an aristocrtaiec drawl] are 
the sine qua non of the statesman. But 
no matter who you are, beadle, bishop, 
bricklayer or plain John Citizen, it is 
highly improbable you will fail to fall 
for the Farley smile and the Farley 
handshake. And those are all the 
habiliments of office he assumes. 

So—if you aren't a job-hunter 
therefore won't be disappointed—it may 
be worth while to drop in and see this 
latest successor of Benjamin Franklin 
at his desk. You'll find him unabashed 
under the quizzical eyes that look down 
on him from the portrait of the first of 
American postmasters, who watches all 
newcomers perhaps to see if they still 
read the post cards or perhaps to com- 
pare their wisdom of the ways of mice 
and men with that of the creator of 
wise, “Poor Richard 

Among the many new buildings that 
are rising like a gargantuan Greek city 


high seas there 


little rest and, 
For besides 


take a 


and 


nan’ Who 


in the Capital, is the great, new Post 
Office Department building. Among the 
few old buildings left—so dear to the 
hearts of the old-timers that they are 
trying to write legislation on the Hill to 
stay the hand of the wrecker—is the 
grey, towered pile on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue which houses the executives of the 
Post Office Department As you pass 
along the fifth floor gallery with its 
dusty court below fringed with dustier 
potted palms and its skylight high 
above, it breathes a quaint atmosphere 
of its own. 

And yet. to one wno knows the feel 
of the “city hall” in Bingville or Man- 
hatian, there seems to be something 
fainily familiar about the place. It may 
be imagination, or it may be the bit 
of a brogue here or the tilt of the 
derby of a famiiiar caller there; but 
somehow or other it seems just as it 
ought to seem, a setting apropos. 
Office of Postmaster General 
And Its Ornamentation 

The last portal opens and we are in 
the little square office of the Postmas- 
ter General. Litule, at least in com- 
parison to the magnificent distances en- 
compassed by the sanctum of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

Since Mr. Farley is busy, let us look 
at the walls. Walls, like clothes, can 
proclaim the man. Here, squeezed be- 
tween gloomy canvasses of moustached 
officials of other days. colorful maps of 
air routes and mementos of the past, are 
crowded cartoons, souvenirs and framed 
certificates of myriad organizations 
which testify to the gregarious nature 
of the occupant. 

Bright with its emerald scrolling is a 
document proclaiming good standing in 
the Ancient Order of Hibernians. Grave 
and official is the Kentucky Colonel's 
commission. A green-beribboned shilla- 
lah, a gilt headsman’s axe. souvenir of a 
meck inauguration, signalling the fate of 
the lamed and decapitated “outs,” are on 
display. On the desk is a varnished 
and inscribed baseball. 

And now the man! Spare, for all his 
more than 200 pounds, a healthy pink 
complexion glows over the brow and 
unthatched crown. A pencil ‘is perched 
behind the ear. reminiscent of davs 
when it was ready to proffer for avpli 
cation to the dotted line. He might be, 
as he has been, the successful sales 
manager, who knows the ropes himself, 
talking to his force. A quip, ready to 
turn a too-sharpeneds thrust, a laugh 
that takes the joke on himself and 
tosses it back before it can embarass. 

And then, in the welter of serious ~ive- 
and-take comes an interruption as one 
questioner is about to leave. The con- 
versation, so far as he is concernea, is 
over; others have the floor, but they are 
stopped as the Postmaster General calls 
cut. “How have vou been, anyway, Bill?” 
with enough behind the tone to bring 
responsive answer and a_ gratified 
“Jim” Farley the 
himself, his job, his 


smile That's 
man. still selling 


DOSS ° 


Selling—that 


sales- 


is what James Aloysius 


Farley has been doing ever since he left 
the Stony Point High School in the New 
York State in 1905, and probably before 
that, too. It is said that, in 1896, in 
Haverstraw, N. Y., where he was bo! 
he was allowed as a lad of eight to carry 
a torch in a Bryan parade—the first 
step in a 20-year march of uninter- 
rupted service to the party. 

Whatever zeal he may have given to 
his ayocation in those early years and 
the rest that followed, he had plenty of 
energy to put into his work. He was 
first and foremost a salesman; he soid 
gypsum. And he was a good salesman 
because he could make friends. And 
because he made friends he was soon 
an outstanding leader in Democratic 
politics in Rockland County. 


First Public Office 
As Town Clerk 

By 1912 he was a sales manager and 
holder of his public office—town 
clerk at Stony Point, a positi@ he kept 
for seven years. His next’ post was 
supervisor of Rockland County, where he 
served until 1923. 

As a salesman he traveled, and 
wherever he went he found a welcome 
on the doormat. In most places he was 
able to exchange the grip of one fra- 
ternal order or another. He is a Red 
Man ind an Eagle and a Knight of Co- 
lumbus, among his many designations; 
but he is most of all an Elk 

By 1918 the genial smile, ready wit 
and booming voice of James A. Farley 
was something that could not be over- 
looked. His faith in his party was a 
byword, and his works were recorded in 
votes in his county with such emphasis 
that Alfred E. Smith recognized him as 
worthy of material reward. James Far- 
ley was made port warden of New York. 

And in this job he did a characteris- 
tie thing and gave evidence of a trait 
of character that his friends will tell 
you marks him ou He proved too 
honest for his own good. When Mr. 
Smith asked him if he honestly thought 
the job was necessary, the holder of the 
job said “no.” He recommended that 
it be abolished, and so it w 

It was probably this straightforward 
course that got him his next appoint- 
ment to membership in the New York 
State Athletic Commission, with duties 
that took all that a man could muster 
of those classic essentials, fortitude and 
delicacy. He became chairman in 1925. 
Reappointed after four years’ service by 
Secretary of State Edward Flynn in 
1930, he served until he resigned in Feb- 
ruary of this year. 

Meanwhile he wasn’t neglecting his 
“selling.” In 1926 he quit working for 
somebody else and founded the James 
A. Farley & Co., Inc., dealers in masons’ 
materials; and, in 1929, he took in five 
other building material firms, resigning 
the presidency of the merged organiza- 
tion when he came to Washington. 

In his first month in office he an- 
nounced “economies” in the postal serv- 
ice, with this characteristic comment as 
addenda: 

“The American 


first 


public deserves and 


will get from the present administration 
of the Post Office Department a full and 
adequate mail service to meet all its just 
needs and demands. But the fact mus 
not b of that we are going to 
practice economies in the operation oi 
the mail service.” 

“The Department is open to an 
posals which your organization may 
make I want you to come to me if 
you have any fair critcism to make with 
present conditions or if you have any 
constructive suggestions to offer.” 


lost sight 


pro- 


Selling Mail Service 
To Business Houses 


The next month he began “selling” the 
mails 

“T hope,” he said, “the distributors of 
bread and milk, the gas companies and 
the power companies, the mail order 
people, the newspapers and magazines, 
and folks generally will let us handle 
their notices and bills and advertise- 
ments and communications instead of 
using their own messengers. We 
geared up to give people better service 
than they can provide for themselves.” 

He was soon able to announce that 
the postal service was sharing the up- 
turn of business, as he put it 4 
promised then that, even if the expected 
revenues didn’t materialize immedi- 
ately the Post Office Department would 
be put out of the “red” anyhow Six 
months after he had been in office he 
called attention to what had been done 
“effected a saving of approximately $75,- 
000,000 by comparison with the fiscal 
year 1933, and a saving of almost $90,- 
000,000 by comparison with the appro- 
priations made by Congress.” 

So much for the business 
job 
Postal Finances 


Taken Out of “Red” 


You may not have to be a 700d busi- 
ness man to be a good politician, but 
it is plain that the brand of politics that 
Mr. Farley knows, is the brand he 
learned in business. It has been said 
by one of his friends and admirers that 
it was his “capacity for getting about 
and seeing people’—what every good 
salesman has to do—that was the secret 
of James Farley's success. 

It is interesting to note that this qual- 
ity which he applied so well in all his 
campaigning was the thing that brought 
him into intimate contact and made him 
increasingly valuable to Franklin D 
Roosevelt. It was in 1918 that Mr. Far- 
ley first met the future President. 

Mr. Roosevelt was then Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and Mr. Farley had 
just been made Warden of the Port of 
New York. Ten years later they had 
become intimate friends. 

But the friendship and contacts grew 
from 1920, when Mr. Roosevelt was run- 
ning for Vice President. In 1924 they 
worked together as delegates to the 
Convention in New York under the 
banner of Alfred E. Smith, and then 
again as delegates to the Houston Con- 
vention 

As Secretary of the New York State 
Democratic Committee in 1928, Mr. Far- 
ley made his first fight for Mr. Roose- 


are 


end of his 


An Active Career of 20 
Years in Business 
And Poliiies 


When Mr 

for Governor in 1930 Mr 

y ¥ in charge He was now 

rman of the State Committee. The 

yeoman service he rendered was enough 

proof for any man to offer as to what 

he could do by “g« about and see- 
ing people.” 


Roose- 


ttins 


Services of Mr. Farley 
To Franklin D. Roosevelt 

{ was, in some respects, the national 
campaig 1e was to manage later, in 
miniature. He had just five weeks to 
work. The depression had set in and 
campaign funds were low But he 
plunged in with his usual whirlwind 
speed, deluging the State with literature 
and lithographs 

It was the personal touch 
characterizes everything he does 
did the job. He kept the telephone 
ceiver glued to his ear and signed let- 
ters—personal calls, personal letters. No- 
bedy who had ever called him “Jim” 

addressed “Dear Mr.,” cithe 

t was in this can 1 that he did 
ancther thing that bespoke the ive! 
ing man who knows his “sticks” rather 
than the politician with the big cit) 
view He went after the rock-ribbe 
upstate” countic ke a salesman ou 
Opening neé 
of hi 


to enlarge 
accounts 1} lways been on 
specialities when he was “on the road 
and he hadn't forgotten how it was 
done. The victory is history 
Personal Contacts 

With All Types of Voters 

The next long step up to Chairman of 
the Democratic National Com 
logical after his performa 
State—he simpiy enlarged his 
once more. Bui the things he 
self seem almos: incredible 

According to his own 
must have talked to between 
7,000 people—not in crowds but sing]; 
and in small groups, in villages, towns 
and cities clear across the nation. He 
had made a “contact” and contacts 
make votes. 

When he got home he sat down, and 
to each and every one of these men and 
women whom he had met and whose 
names he had meticulously recorded, 
he wrote a personal letier. Just a “fol- 
low-up” to clinch the interview 

And so the boy who carried the torch 
for Bryan has gotten as far as Bryan 
did himself, the cabinet of the United 
States. And right here is another little 
footnote tothe career of James Aloysius 
Farley, super-salesman of Democracy. 
He never held but one elective office in 
his life One term as New York As- 
semblyman and no repeat 

But that so strange 
because he has always 

] his candidates that h ] 

> to sell himself. He doesn’t have to. 


6,000 and 


No, 


after all 
aiter al 


been 


of the petroleum industry, including the 
retail sale of gasoline and other products, 
regardless of the size of the community 
in which they operate, are subject to the 
provisions of the code, the Administrator 
t ruled 

The order was 
clear up confusion resulting from the 
President’s recent Executive Order ex- 
empting employers of not more than five 
persons engaged in retail trade in towns 
of less than 2,500 population, when the 
business does not affect interstate com- 
merce. The Administrator ruled that the 
business of handling petroleum products 
necessarily is connected with interstate 
commerce. 


issued by Mr. Ickes to 
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Groves, to the Treasury Department. 


Each of the last three sessions of| 
_The chart above shows a comparison between the share of national income taken for taxation of all kinds in four principal countries. The Treasury De- 


Congress has increased the Federal 
tax burden. 

That the economy tax, too, will be 
used in bringing the budget nearer to 
balance is indicated in the report that 
Lewis W. Douglas, Director of the 


Budget, has set a limit of $2,500,000,000 | 


for ordinary expenditures; that is, 
those exclusive of the recovery pro- 


gram, for the fiscal year which be-| 


gins July 1, 1934. If this total is 


achieved, it wil) be a reduction under | 


the ordinary budget of this year. But, 
since this year’s budget has never 
been disclosed, the amount of the re- 
duction is uncertain. 
Present Budget Secret 
For the last five months, since the 


beginning of the fiscal year on July) 


1. the Federal Government has been 
operating on a budget which it has 
kept secret. The original budget for 
the current fiscal year was compiled 
under President Hoover. After tak- 
ing office President Roosevelt brought 
about certain economies, added emer- 
gency expenditures, suggested certain 
taxes such as those on beer, process- 
ing of agricultural commodities, and 


ci ‘dends. 
/ithough all of these changes were 
mac. in the actual budget, no revised 


figurc; to show the net result of the 
changcs have been made public. The 


first pvblication of the first budget| persons earning enough to © come/ taxation takes the largest slice out of| be made to f 
under resident Roosevelt will come! Within its brackets is shrinking, and the taxpayers’ dollar. 


shortly ai.er the convening of Con- 
gress, when the Secretary of the 
Treasury submits his report. 

Deficit Five Billion 

In the report will be the estimated 
budget for the rest of the current fis- 
cal year, the revised budget showing 
the net result of all the changes 
made last Spring and Summer. 

The report will carry also the Treas- 
ury’s and the President's draft of a 
budget for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1934. In preparing this draft 
the Executive offices must decide what 
course it will take on ordinary econ- 
omies, on the continuation or drop- 
ping of emergency expenses, and on 
additional taxation. 


that the ordinary budget already is 
near balance. The Treasury Depart- 
ment records show, for instance, that 
on Nov. 11 ordinary expenditures, 
those other than for the recovery pro- 
gram, amounted to slightly more 
than $1,101,000,000. Ordinary receipts 
aggregated $1,062,000,000. 

On top of its ordinary expenditures, 
however, the Treasury had on Nov 


11 extraordinary expenditures of 
$533,000,000, bringing the total of all 
expenditures to $1,534,000,000 and 


throwing the combined budgets out 
of balance by $472,000,000. 

In making up its report to Con- 
gress the Treasury must decide 
whether it wishes to let this deficit 
continue into next year or whether 
it should be wiped out by reducing 
expenditures or increasing taxation. 

Tax Burden Heavy 
To turn to additional taxation will 


raise again the question of the tax) 


burden the country can carry. During 
previous sessions of Congress witnesses 
before the House Ways and Means 
Committee have insisted that the taxes 
already in existence constitute a de- 
terrent on business. 

Representatives of automobile manu- 
facturers and users, for instance, told 
the Committee during the last session 
of Congress that weight of combined 
Federal and State gasoline taxes was 
forcing persons in rural regions to lay 
up their cars and use horses. The 


gasoline tax, one of the largest and| 


steadiest sources of income for the 
Federal and State governments, was 
raised and not lowered under pressure 
of Government emergency. 
More Than 30 New Taxes 
The tax burden has slowly increased 


with the severity of the depression. | 


Treasury Department records show 
that more than 30 new levies have 
been imposed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment alone during the last year 
and a half. States, cities, counties 
and special districts also have in- 
creased taxes to support new relief ex- 
penditures and make up for declining 
returns under old taxes. 

Enactment of these new levies 
throughout the country has not always 


resulted in a net gain in revenue. De- 
clining business and profits have 
steadily lowered the returns which 


governments have been able to collect 
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partment points out, however, that because of the complexity of national income statistics and the diff use character of information on local taxation, there 
|is some possibility of error in the construction of each figure. If the income and tax figures given in foreign currencies were converted into dollars at the 


gold standard rate of exchange, they would be: Germany, income, $13,697,000,000, taxes, $2,851,000,000; United Kingdom, income, $17,040;000,000, taxes, 





$4,329,000,000; France, income, $8,075,000,000, taxes, $2,598,000,000. 








from old taxes. New imposts fre-| 
quently make up only for the decline 
in collections from other sources. 

In the fiscal year which closed June 
30, for instance, the Federal Govern- 
ment had on its books about 25 new 
taxes. The yield from all these taxes, 
which were levied on gasoline, elec- 
| tricity, bank checks and many other | 
| items, barely made up for the decline | 
in returns under the income tax. 

Income Tax Shrinks 

While the various taxing authorities | 
in the country are waging this battle 
to keep their revenues up despite de- 
pression, the national income, out of| 
which the taxes must be paid, is 
shrinking. Estimates are that it has| 
dropped to $40,000,000,000, or slightly | 
less than last year from almost half! 
again that much a few years before. 

The drop in the income tax is 
pointed to by the Treasury Depart- 
ment as an index of what is happen- 
| ing to the national income. Of all the 
taxes, the income tax has suffered the 


i greatest recession. The number of, 





the shrinkage is particularly heavy 
in the upper brackets, the source of 
most of the American income tax. 
There have been, then, two basic 
movements in the field of taxation in 
| the United States since the depres- 
sion began. The first is a drive by 
Federal, State and local governments | 
to enact additional taxes which will} 
| pay for emergency spending or make 
up for declines in old taxes. The sec- 
| ond is a decline in the national in- 
| come out of which taxes are paid. 
| Tax Percentage Grows 
| In other words, a larger and larger 
| percentage of the national wealth and 
jincome is being demanded for taxes, 
| Federal, State or local. 
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For the Holiday | 
Shoppers | 





THE first touch of Christmas spirit 

will be provided during the next 
| two weeks when 6,000 banking insti-| 
| tutions distribute $350,000,000 in 
|Christmas savings to the 8,000,000 
| members of Christmas savings clubs. 

This figure has been received at the | 
Treasury Department from the Christ- | 
mas Club, a corporation, as its esti- | 
mate of the amount which will be} 
received from Christmas savings this 
year. 

A substantial portion of the savings 
will go into the flood of buying during 
December, which makes that month 
the best of the year for retail busi- 
ness. Federal Reserve Board figures 
show that department store sales in 
| December are considerably more than 
one-half larger than during the aver- 
age month, while other types of re-| 
tail business show corresponding in- 
creases. 

How It Will Be Spent 

Retail trade reports are already in- 
dicating the upward seasonal trend 
customary at this time, according to! 
Commerce Department officials. They, 
advance the prediction that business 
this year will continue to be substan- 
tially above that of 1932. 

Money received in Christmas sav- 
ings is not spent solely for presents 
to fill Christmas stockings. It is esti- 
mated that 42 per cent of the funds 
will be spent for such purchases; per- 
manent savings will account for 26 
per cent; year-end commitments, 8 
per cent; taxes, 12 per cent; mort- 
gages and insurance premiums, 5 per 
cent each; and travel, education and 
charity, 2 per cent. 

An inquiry addressed to a large 
number of members of the Christmas 
clubs reveals that the public is using 
a larger part of its savings for the 
‘ 





| Sus and the Treasury Department, the} 


350 Million Freed/ 


Although there probably has been a| Great Britain—Estimated national) the importance of the central and re-| of direct taxes whicii are felt by the 
decline in the aggregate amount of| income, £3,499,000.000 ($17,404,000,000); | gional governments vary greatly. latge mass of small wage and salary 
taxes collected in the country, the per-| estimated total taxation, £889,000,000! Few other nations, for instance,| earners. 
centage which collections bear to in-| ($4,329,000,000); percentage of taxes! have the complicated overlapping of| The next few years may see many 
come is mounting. Out of every dol-| to income, 25.41. tax bodies such as Federal, State, of these foreign tax methods grafted 
lar they earn individuals and busi-| France.—Estimated national income, county, city and special district that; onto the American system, however. 
nesses are having to pay a few more | 206,000,000,000 francs ($8,075,000,000); | this country has. In most foreign! For the last two years there has been 
cents to the tax collector. estimated total taxes, 66,300,000,000! countries, the central government is| 4 Pronounced increase in the amount 

One Dollar in Five francs ($2,598,000,000); percentage of! the important collector of taxes. In| Of study given to tax matters because 

In the United States the tax burden | taxes to income, 32.6. | France between a half and two-thirds| Of the acutely-revenue conscious con- 
has steadily increased until informal}; Germany.—Estimated national in-| of the tax collections go to the gov-| dition of governmental units during 
studies by the Treasury Department | come, 57,074,000,000 marks ($13,697,-| ernment at Paris. In the United! the depression. 
indicated that last year it was ab-/ 000,000); estimated total taxes, 11,-| states more than half of the taxes are | Federal vs. State Demand 
sorbing about 20 per cent of the na- | 883,000,000 marks ($2,851,000,000) ; per- | collected by localities. Need for — for instance, has 
tional income. Out of an estimated centage of taxes to income, 20.82. (Al + sehen ; ; driven the Federal and State govern- 
national income of about $40,000,000,-| conversions into dollars at the gold cig eer nena ia tate ae eee tae ments into very open conflict over 
000, about $8,000,000,000 was going to} standard rates of exchange.) | end in the kinds of taxes they use certain tax sources. Two years ago 
support governmental activity. Stress is laid by Government ex-| Th the predepression years, the Federal while shaping the tax program which 

One out of every five dollars earned; perts, however, on the possibility of Government in this country drew al- finally took form as the Reyenue Act 
was going into public treasuries. | error involved in compiling figures like | most 60 per cent of its revenues from of 1932, the Treasury Department 

As has been pointed out frequently; these for comparison. The national the income tax, a ennnenteation on | Pointed out that the States were in- 
by Congress, the Bureau of the Cen-| income is an extremely complex mat- one tax which few other countries | vading the field of tobacco taxes, a 
ter to be covered. Local taxation is 4 | copied In England and other Euro- | levy traditionally left to the Fed- 
heaviest part of this load is not im-| hard and decentralized problem for an countries which are free from | ¢al Government. 
posed by the Federal Government, Its! the statistician. | i Federal-State dual sovereignty Declaring that a heaping on of both 
tax collections are second in impor-/| France's Heayy Burden roblem the central government is Federal and State taxes might deci- 
tance in the national picture. Local] In addition. ris may occasionally | iv to supplement income tax collest mate consumption by forcing higher 
this or that nation. | tions with automobile license taxes prices, the Treasury pointed out that 
The Department of Commerce points | and such levies, which in this country duplication of taxes may kill the 

Local Levies Highest } out that recent French estimates of) nave to be left ts the States |goose that lays the golden egg. 

To deal in very rough figures, about | the domestic tax burden there have| j | Shortly thereafter, however, the Fed- 
$2,000,000,000 has been going to the} been criticized in Europe, especially | British Income Tax |eral Government was forced by its 
Federal Government, about $5,000,000,-! by the Italians, as giving much too! Still a third difference in the na-! need for revenue to impose a gaso- 
000 to the local agencies and the other | dark a picture of the French situation.) tional tax systems is the uses to line tax, thereby invading over pro- 
$1,000,000,000 to the States. Using} It will be noted that, according to| which the various countries put the tests a field previously left to the 
these figures, the Federal Government | the figures above, France is the most} same taxes. The income tax in Eng- | States. 
has occasionally answered demands| heavily taxed of all countries. Al- land, for instance, is a very different | 
that it lighten the tax burden with | most one out of every three dollars in sort of tax from the income tax in| 
replies that it is of lesser importance! the national income goes to taxes in| the United States. In England the 
in the tax picture. | France, according to the figures, com-| tax has been designed ever since war 

The same upward trend in the share| pared with one out of four in the;time to rest more heavily, propor;| question of duplication with another 
of national income taken for taxes! United Kingdom and one out of five | tionately, on small incomes. Large! unique angle. If both the Federal and 
has been evident in other countries.| in the United States and Germany. incomes are taxed severely, but the| State government push liquor taxa- 
In them it has been even more pro-! An analysis of these tax burdens in| small income classes pay a much| tion to its limits for revenue purposes, 
nounced. One recent study showed) other countries and the United States} heavier percentage than they do in| the heavy charge. reflected in prices, 
the following situation in three lead-| shows very little similarity between | this country, where, for political rea-| may result in what Dr. James M. Do- 
ing European countries: them. Methods of raising taxes and! sons, the Government has been shyjran, Commissioner of Industrial Al- 











Taxes That Overlap 
Liquor taxation, now under active 
consideration by the National and 
State governments, raises the same 
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mas dollar going for the luxury type 
| of merchandise. 

Accérding to the Retail Census of 
Distribution of the Census Bureau, 
| the average dollar spent at retail es- 
tablishments is divided among the 
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Food, 22.07; automotive, 19.58; gen- 
eral merchandise, 13.12; apparel, 8.63; 
furniture and household, 5.61; lumber 
and building, 5.34; general stores, 5.23 
per cent; restaurants and eating 
places, 4.33; other retail stores, in- 
cluding second-hand, 3.89; drug stores, 
3.44; hardware and farm implements, 
| 2.49; farmers’ supply stores, 2.29; coal 
and wood yards, ice dealers, 2.06; 
| jewelry stores, 1.09 per cent; and cigar 
stores and stands, 0.83. 
Division of Employment 
| The only available Government in- 
|! dex to show the proportionate share 
|of the Christmas business which the 
different types of stores receive is 
provided by the employment figures of 
the Census of Distribution. These 
show that employment in all classes 
of stores during December is 4 per 
cent above the average for the year. 
Employment increases the most in 
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stores in the following percentages: | 


Tax delinquency, it is pointed out at 
the Commerce Department, has shown 
a large increase during the depression 
and it is probable that a part of 
savings through such a medium as 
Christmas accounts would go toward 
payment of back taxes. 

Insurance premiums are another 
type of payment which will be made 
with Christmas savings. 
payment of delinquent taxes this year 
than last. 

Although there has been a decrease 
of 20 per cent in the total amount of 
Christmas savings this year compared 
with last, the average amount—$43.75 
—received by each member of Christ- 
mas clubs, is slightly larger. This 


means each member, if he receives his 
proportionate share, will have $3.75 
more cash than would be avail- 
able to each person in the United 
States if all the cash in circulation 
in the country were evenly divided. 
The Middle Atlantic States, with 
$153,000,000, lead the regions of the 
country in the amount of Christmas 
savings which will be distributed this 
year. New England has $42,010,000; 
the East North Central area, $77,190.,- 


000; the West North Central States, 
$17,781,000; South Atlantic, $28,272,- 
000; East South Central, $6,997,000; 


West South Central, $5,763,000; Moun- 
tain, $5,427,000; and Pacific, $13,- 
570,000. 


Commerce Department officials say 1 


that one feature of the promotion of 
Christmas savings accounts has some- 
what offset their value to banks. This 
has been brought about by the severe 
competition. Promotion methods have 
been used which have encourageci 
many people to start accounts who 
were unable to maintain them. These 
small deposits have in many instances 
cost the banks more for bookkeeping 
expense than they have been worth. | 

Distribution of the Christmas sav-' 
ings dollar spent for retail purchases 
is somewhat different than that spent 
for ordinary purchases during the 
year, a larger portion of the Christ- 


the general merchandise stores, which 
show a gain of 8 per cent over the 
average. Apparel stores are appar- 
ently next in favor as a source of 


‘Christmas presents, as they show a 


gain of 5 per cent in employment. 

Furniture stores employ 3 per cent 
more people during December than in 
the average month and employment 
in food stores is 1 per cent higher. 

Four types of stores show a decrease 
in employment curing December, in- 
dicating a decline in trade. These in- 
clude automobile sales concerns, with 
a drop of 2 per cent; restaurants and 
eating places, 1 per cent; lumber and 
building group, 4 per cent; and sec- 
ondhand stores, 2 per cent. 


heritance taxes aggregating not more 
than 80 per cent of the Federal tax. 
States then impose taxes saying 
merely that their levy shall be 80 per 
cent of the Federal levy, thus sim- 
plifying tax law, procedure and col- 
ection. 

All these and other tax customs 
used abroad will be considered and 
perhaps adopted. The selection of 
Prof. Groves in the Treasury Depart- 
ment as a tax expert indicates that 
such matters will be under renewed 
and continuous discussion. 


Efforts of States 
' To Check Evasion 


_ Of Gasoline Taxes 





NINE of the New England and Middle 
Atlantic States intend to see what 

they can do by working together to 
| check gasoline bootlegging. Represen- 
tatives of these States will hold a con- 
ference on the subject in New York 
City Nov. 27. 

Announcement of the conference 
was made Nov. 17, by Mark Graves, 
president of the New York State Tax 
Commission. The States to participate 
are Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
| Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. Graves explained that one of 
the principal difficulties in collecting 
gasoline taxes is due to the interstate 
character of the business. The State’s 
taxing processes can not apply on any 
| gasoline until it shall have left inter- 
state commerce and come to rest 
within the State. 
More Data Needed 
| “If each State would require a 
| prompt report from its distributors as 
to all interstate movements of motor 
fuel to which such distributors are 
party, and promptly forward such in- 
formation for confirmation to the 
State affected, either as importer or 
exporter, the illicit movement of gaso- 
| line would be brought out in high re+ 


~ | lief and reduced to minimum,” he said. 


NKS HELP TO FILL CHRISTMAS STOCKINGS 


“New York has to a limited extent 
such an arrangement with several 
| States and is prepared at this confer- 
;ence to discuss extending such ar- 
|rangements to other States and in- 
|creasing the amount of information 
| so exchanged.” 

Mr. Graves pointed out that the sub- 
| ject is of interest not oniy to budget 
| makers seeking increased revenue for 
| governmental expenses but of even 
| greater importance to the public gen- 
erally. This is so, he asserted, since in 
gasoline tax evasion lies the power 
seriously to dislocate one of the coun- 
try’s basic industries through un- 
stabilizing highly competitive mar- 
kets. 

Problem For Industry 

“Furthermore,” he continued, “gaso- 
line tax evasion practices support the 
substitution of inferior gasoline in 
service stations advertising the prod- 

ucts of reliable companies, causing 
automobile owners to blame poor per- 
formance on their motors and pre- 
senting a serious problem to the auto- 
motive industry. 

“Personally, and this also is the 
feeling of a great many economists 
and tax administrators, I am hopeful 
that all gasoline tax collections in time 
may ‘be reposed by the States in the 
Federal Government, and collected at 
,the refinery where the Federal tax 
now is collected, the proceeds, in part, 
to be returned to the States for spe- 
cific uses and on the basis of gasoline 
consumption, automotive horse-power 
Or, possibly, population.” . 

Mr. Graves announced that the New 
York conference will be attended by 
the following officials as representa- 
tives of their respective States: 

Michael Connor, Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles, Connecticut; W. H. 
Hackett, Tax Commissioner, Connecti- 
cut; George S. Williams, State Treas- 
urer, Delaware; Gerald Montaigne, 
Deputy School Tax Commissioner, 
| Delaware; Joseph O‘C McCusker, Chief 
Deputy State Comptroller, Maryland; 

Henry F. Long, Commissioner of Cor- 
porations and Taxation, Massachu- 
setts; J. H. Thayer Martin, Tax Com- 
missioner, New Jersey; Leon D. Metz- 
ger, Secretary of Revenue, Pennsyl- 
vania; George R. Wellington, State 
Board of Public Roads, Rhode Island; 
L. B. Tims, Fuel Tax Administrator, 
| Vermont. 
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Activities of State Governments 


As Recorded b 


y 
y Various Agencies 





Tax Revision in lowa—Health Campaign-Small 
Loans—Chain Store and Gasoline Taxes— 
Highway Patrol—Bank Legislation 





OWA legislative committees have sub- 
mitted to Governor Herring their re- 
pori on tax revision, following months ot 
study of the subject and consideration 
of a report made by the Brookings Institu- 
tion, of Washington, D. C. 

The committees propose the adoption of 
three néw taxes, the receipts from which 
would go into a special fund to be used 
in part for credits against taxes assessed 
on real property. 

A personal income tax ranging from 1 
to 5 per cent would be levied on incomes 
of $600 or more for single persons and 
$1,100 or more for heads of families. A 


2 per cent tax would be applied to the net > ie Mele Mauer Ghee 6. W. 
fmcome of domestic and foreign corpora~ | 474.76), \ ’ 
tions. The third tax is proposed -y ors 2 Sa 
r cent on gross receipts from retail sales. — ' 
a deducting 3 per cent for admin- New Safety Factor , 
lere- 


istrative expenses, the receipts would go 
to the countries in proportion to their re- 
spective assessed valuations, and the coun- 
ties would credit taxpayers’ bills under a 
similar allocation. 
Milk Prices 

HE INCOME of New York dairymen 
¥ has been increased by more than $9,- | 
000,000 from May to October, as compared 
with the corresponding period last year, 
it was announced, Nov. 15, by the New 
York State Milk Control Board. The in- 
crease resulted from price advances Or- 
dered by the Board. 

The Connecticut State Milk Control | 
Board explains that the high price to| 


brokers, adopted in 1852, requiring the 
| anual payment of $100. It has not gen- 
erally been enforced. Another is a tax of 
$5 a year on theaters, and another is a 
transportation tax on railroad equipment 
operated over lines in the State but not 
owned by the operating railroad. 





Highway Patrol 
HIO’S new State Highway Patrol be- 
gan actual operation Nov. 15. In- 
creased revenues from motor vehicle regis- 
tration fees, levied to pay for the patrol, 
already have produced enough money to 
cover the first year’s operation, according 


 aemengaee concrete pavements 
* after will be finished by using a rough 
broom to replace the smoother surface | 
formerly applied, thus increasing the non- 
skid quality of the pavement during wet 
weather. The new finish is required in all 
contracts awarded since Nov. 1 | 





Banking Legislation 
Aes Legislature met. in special ses- 
aa sion, Nov. 14, to provide for the 
granting of charters to permit banks to 
become members of the Federal Reserve 
System and participate in the insurance of | 
deposits. Liquor legislation will be con- 
sidered at a later session. | 

Governor Herring of Iowa, in a message 


| Ges 
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TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 





Europe's Reaction to Russian Recognition --Hitler Carries On---The Delicate 
Arms Situation---Order in Cuba---Japan and Russia 





Information Derived From Official 


World Hails American-Soviet Accord—The 
resumption of normal diplomatic relations be- 
tween the United States and Soviet Russia on 
Nov. 16 was welcomed throughout the world as 
an important step towards peace and economic 
recovery. Announcement that the diplomatic 
breach of 16 years had been terminated was re- 
ceived joyfully in Moscow, where the protracted 
nature of the Washington conversations had 
been followed with some misgivings. Soviet 
officials, while not ignoring the possible com- 
mercial benefits which may flow from American 
recognition, placed the greatest emphasis on the 
contribution to world peace, particularly in the 
Far East. In Japan the resumption of diplo- 
matic relations aroused the greatest interest 
among the people. The Foreign Office in Tokyo, 
however, declared that Japan welcomed the 
move, which it received without alarm, believ- 
ing that normal relations between these two 
great powers will in no way be adverse to Japan 
economically or politically. 

European governments welcomed the move 
without exception. France, which has recently 
improved its own relations with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, accepted the American-Russian accord 
as “a good omen” for peace. A Paris spokesman 
declared that “we are interested in preserving 
world peace and we are pleased with the new 
‘elations between Russia and America because it 
will tend to this end.” Germany, whose trade 
advantages are likely to be curtailed as a result 


Sources—As of Noon, 


consumers who patronize milk route de-/ to a special session of the Legislature now 
livery services—l4 cents a quart—lis due | in progress, urged new banking legislation 
to the high land values in the State, high | to enable State banks to take advantage | 
tax rates and the necessity of buying€|of privileges accorded national banks 
grain instead of raising it. The state- | under the 1933 Act of Congress. 
ment was prompted by a report from the — 
Federal Department of ane a, Special Session 
ing that the retail milk price - a gg ONTANA’'S Legislature has been called 
New Haven, and Bridgeport is the high M i ‘ ‘ 1 2 , 
est of 87 cities surveyed by the Depart- nto 8 special session Nov. 27. Gov- 
ernor Cooney specified 10 subjects for con- 
ment. | sideration. They include broadening of 
| the powers of the State Relief Commis- | 
| Sion and to provide additional relief funds. | 
}a law limiting hours of labor, to extend | 
|the time for redemption of real estate 


Health Campaign 
NDIANA has assumed the costs of a 
State-wide public health campaign 


which will make war on the diphtheria | 
mortality rate in the State and provide 
for the free immunization of all children 
whose parents cannot afford to pay for 
treatment. 

Governor McNutt has ordered a trans- | 
fer of funds in the Division of Public | 
Health sufficient to buy immunizing | 
materials for the treatment of 75,000 
children between the ages of 6 months 
and 10 years. 





| 
| 





ed j 


Small Loans —. 
L  hecdunernergied Banking Commission | 
has ruled that small loan companies | 
shall charge interest of not more than 
1‘, per cent a month, or at the rate of | 


15 per cent a year. The present rate | 
315 per cent a month, or 42 per cent a 
year. The order becomes effective Dee. | 
11 for an experimental period during 
which an inquiry will be made to obtain 
actual figures as to the rate at which the 
small loan business can be conducted with 


a reasonable profit. 








Cigarettes 

RUG STORES in Reno, Nev., may not 
sell cigarettes. A city ordinance pro- | 
hibiting such sales has just been sustained 
by the State Supreme Court, which ruled | 
that the action was within the police | 
powers of the municipality. A price war] 
was responsible for the ordinance, als | 
drug stores being held by the city officials 
to be at fault in underselling established | 
tobacconists. : 
Colorado may finance a $3,000,000 public | 
works program by means of a cigarette 
tax. Governor Johnson has stated that 
he may include such a proposal in his | 
forthcoming call for a special session al | 
the Legislature. 


Chain Store Tax | 
WV ONTANA'S new chain store tax, en- 
acted by the 1933 Legislature, is being 
attackee in court by the Standard Oil 
Co.. which claims that filling stations and 
bulk storage plants are not retail and | 
wholesale stores within the meaning of the 
act 
West Virginia’s chain stores tax will be 
the subiect of a hearing, Dec. 18, before a 
three-judge Federal court. The consti- 
tutionality of the new act is being at- 
tacked by several chain store organiza- 
tions. 








Gasoline Tax 

LABAMA counties may pledge anti-| 

cipated revenues from the gasoline | 
ta> as collateral for loans from the Federal | 
Public Works Administration for road- | 
building purposes, according to a ruling by 
the Attorney General, Thomas E. Knight. 
Jr. 

Diversion of revenues from gasoline and | 
sales taxes for relief purposes was re- | 
jected at the recent special session of the | 
Illinois Legislature. The Legislature, 
however, authorized the issuance of tax | 
anticipation notes for relief purposes and | 
provided for an election next November | 
of a $30,000,000 bond issue, to be retired by 
use of the counties’ share of gasoline tax 
funds. A similar previously authorized 
issue of $20,000,000 is under attack in the| 
courts on the ground that the tax was) 
levied solely for highway purposes. | 





Soldiers’ Bonus 
Param voters have authorized | 
a $50,000,000 bond issue for bonus pay- | 
ments to war veterans, but further legisla- 


| 
tive action is necessary and this may be| 
taken at a special session now in progress. | 





from tax liens, and to provide for the 
State to engage in the liquor business. 


Public Utilities 

GALARICS of public utility executives 

are coming in for attention at the 
hands of some State regulatory commis- 
Sions. Laws passed in a few States this 
year include provisions that enable the! 
commissions to exercise greater power in 
such matters. 

The California Railroad Commission has 
issued an order for reductions in the gas | 
rates of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. ag- 
gregating more than $2,000,000 a year. At, 
the same time, the Commission criticized 
the salaries which have been paid to the | 
company’s Officials, and ruled that only 60 
per cent of the 1931 level of executives’ 
Salaries would be allowed as operating ex- 
penses which the utility is entitled to re-| j 
cover from rates charged to consumers. 

Salaries of officers of the Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co. of New Jersey are an| 
issue in a rate proceeding now under way 
before the Public Utilities Commission. 
The president of that utility was paid | 
$72,750 in 1932, according to data filed at 
the request of counsel seeking rate reduc- 
tions. This salary, however, was reduced | 
Oct. 1, 1933, to $50,000. 

Washington's State Department of Pub- | 
lic Works has just called upon the utili- | 
ties in that State to comply with a 1933 | 
law requiring them to file detailed budgets | 
of their proposed expenditures for the next | 
year. The Department is empowered to} 
reject or revise any item. The law in- | 
cludes a requirement for the listing of all 
employes receiving $200 or more per) 
month. | 

Ohio’s Public Utilities Commission has 
ordered the Ohio Public Service Company 
to reduce rural electric rates to 4,000 con- 
sumers. The new rates provide for a serv- 
ice charge of $1 a month plus an energy | 
charge of 6 cents per kilowatt-hour for | 
the first 50 kilowatt-hours and 3 cents per 
kilowatt-hour for all excess. 
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of American recognition, nevertheless regarded 

the move as “a big step forward toward the 

economic recovery of the world.” Great Britain 

likewise predicted that economic benefits would 

result from the restoration of normal relations. 
* * 

Germany Votes Confidence in Hitler.—Forti- 
fied by the overwhelming vote of confidence given 
to Chancellor Hitler in the elections of Nov. 12, 
Germany’s National Socialist Government the 
past week paused to consider the next step in its 
campaign for equality in armaments. 
that step will be a new bid for direct negotia- 
tions with France, or a further attack on the 
Versailles Treaty, the Berlin authorities declined 
to say. 

The results of the election and plebiscite were 
no surprise to those who had followed the 
thoroughgoing propaganda campaign which 
preceded it. The number of votes cast, however, 
was even larger than had been expected. Forty- 
three million voters turned out to cast their bal- 
lots, exceeding by four million the previous rec- 
ord set in the elections of last March when the 
Hitler government rode into power. More than 
40,000,000 Germans, or 93.5 of the total voters, 
expressed their approval of Germany’s with- 
drawal from the Disarmament Conference and 
the League of Nations, and pledged themselves 
to support the policies of the Nazi government. 
Despite the effective propaganda, however, more 
than 2,000,000 people voted “no” on the question 
of supporting the Hitler policies. 

* * 

Europe Awaits New Arms Move.—European 
capitals remained unmoved by the expected Hit- 
ler victory at the polls. The governments of the 
three great powers—Great Britain, France and 
Italy—deliberated calmly as they considered the 
delicate issues now pressing for solution. Two 
divergent lines of policy emerged, with France 
insisting on continued discussion through the 
League of Nations (where France’s allies have 
a voice) and Italy pressing for direct talks among 
the big powers under the Four Power Pact. 
Great Britain, while affirming its faith in the 
League, at the same time urged the inclusion of 
Germany in the conversations. 

The French position was frankly laid down by 


Whether 


Nov. 18 
Premier Albert Sarraut in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties on Nov. 14. France, he declared, was willing 
to talk with Germany at any time, provided the 
discussions were held within the framework of 
the League of Nations. 

In Great Britain, Prime Minister Ramsay 
MacDonald defended the disarmament policy of 
his national government from a bitter attack 
led by his former supportters in the Labor Party. 
Britain, he insisted, would continue to support 
the work of disarmament and the League of Na- 
tions, and would do everything possible to bring 
Germany back to the conference. 

* * 

Delay at Geneva.—While a score of technical 
experts struggled to draft a modified convention 
to present to the disarmament parley when and 
if it decides to resume its work, Arthur Hender- 
son, president of the Conference, launched a final 
effort to bring the great powers back to Geneva. 
After sounding a warning that he would be 
forced to resign unless the governments changed 
their attitudes, Mr. Henderson appealed to all 
the countries, including Germany, to send their 
leading delegates back with instructions to act 
on the vital political issues. 

In response to these urgent appeals to save the 
parley from utter collapse, Sir John Simon, Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary, and Joseph Paul-Boncour, 
French Foreign Minister, prepared to attend 
meetings at Geneva over the week end. Italy, 
which has favored direct conversations, was ex- 
pected to send a minor representative. 

* * 

Cuba Again Restores Order.—Once again the 
student army government of President Grau San 
Martin has weathered a storm of violent opposi- 
tion and emerged with its strength apparently 
increased by the conflict. Having stamped out 
the rebellion in Havana and arrested the recalci- 
trant army leaders, Colonel Fulgencio Batista, 
the power behind the Grau government, turned 
his attention to suppressing further disorders in 
the provinces. Rumblings of revolution con- 
tinued in Oriente, Matanzas and Santa Clara, at 
the eastern end of the Island, but strict censor- 
ship prevented compiete accounts of the actual 
Situation. 

The Grau government, and the Cuban people 
looked forward to the conference between Am- 
bassador Sumner Welles and President Roosevelt 
at Warm Springs over the weekend with mixed 
emotions. To President Grau, and those fac- 
tions supporting him, recognition by the United 
States would mean an enormous strengthening 
of the position of the government. But in view 
of the American Ambassador’s known opposition 
to recognition, the student army group hardly 
expected an immediate change in Washington’s 
policy as a result of the conference. Opposition 
parties, on the other hand, would not object to 
American intervention which they believe will 
be necessary sooner or later to restore order and 
establish a stable government in Cuba. 


* * 

Japan Seeks to Remove Tension With Russia. 
—The Japanese government, following the lead 
of its new Foreign Minister, Kiki Hirota, took 
steps during the week to relieve the growing ten- 
sion with Soviet Russia. On Nov. 12 Foreign 
Minister Hirota appealed to the Soviet govern- 
ment to help create a better atmosphere by de- 
militarizing the Siberian Manchurian frontier. 
At the same time the Foreign Office announced 
that Japan had withdrawn its 6th army division 
from northern Manchuria, and pointed out that 
Japanese public opinion was remaining calm in 
the face of provocative statements and reported 
troop movements from Moscow. 
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‘2 Covernment Sales 


Of Ships Below Cost 


Vessels Built for $9,281,200 
Transferred for $77,900 





Testimony that the American South 
African Steamship Line gave $77,900 for 
five Shipping Board vessels construction 
of which cost the Government $9,281,200 
was submitted to the Senate special com- 


mitiee investigating ocean mail contracts | 


the past week. The information was given 
in testimony of James A. Farrell, Jr., 
president, and John J. Farrell, director, of 
| that company. 


These two witnesses, sons of James A. 


Farrell, Sr., formerly chairman of the 
Board of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, testified to these and other dc 
tails Nov. 15. Among other things it was 
Stated the Government lost on the average 
$480,887 annually in operating these vessels 
and that, since the company operated 
them, the company’s net profits from 
them were $535,818 in 1929 and $432,059 
in 1930 and then the company lost on them 
$33,137 in 1931 and $134,438 in 1932. Presi- 
dent Farrell said, however, the 1929 profit 
figure included $453,500 insurance re- 


| ceived on one of these vessels, the “West- | 


ern Knight,” which sank in West Indian 
waters. 

R. D. Sullivan, president of the South 
Atlantic Steamship Line of Georgia and 
vice president of the South Atlantic 
Steamship Company of Delaware, testi- 


fied Nov. 16 that 10 ships they operated j 


were purchased at a total cost of $234,930 
although the Government's wartime con- 
struction of them cost $16,000,000. 
} G. Strachan, president 

| Strachan Shipping Company, for 38 years 
|in the shipping business, said that in 
| operating the Southland Steamship Com- 
| pany from 1914 to 1918 that company had 
built up a surplus of $7,000,000 without a 
cent of Government aid. He told how the 
Georgia Stevedoring Company, a Strachan 
subsidiary incorporated with a capital of 
$20,000 in 1920, had disbursed $661,583 in 


of the 


Situation in Cuba 
And Possibility of 


Legislative Action 
‘President Schedules Meeting 
With Mr. Welles as Two 
Members of Congress 
Suggest Policies 








While President Roosevelt planned a 
conference over the week-end with Sum- 
ner Welles, United States Ambassador to 
Cuba, regarding recent developments in 
that country, there were indications of at 
, least discussions of the relations between 
| the two governments when Congress meets 
}in January. 

The Acting Secretary of State, William 
Phillips, on Nov. 15 made public the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“In view of recent developments in Cuba, 
Ambassador Welles has requested permis- 
sion to have an opportunity to discuss the 
situation with the President. 

“Inasmuch as the President is to be in 
Warm Springs for the week-end, and as 
Warm Springs can be quickly reached from 
Havana, the President has indicated that 
jhe will receive Mr. Welles there on Sun- 
day. After his conference, Mr. Welles will 
return to Havana.” 

Senator King (Dem.). of Utah, who for 
some years has made a special study of 
foreign relations, including Pan American 
affairs, stated the same day that Ambas- 
sador Welles ought to be withdrawn from 
Cuba. He criticized the Ambassador’s 
handling of affairs on the island and said 
| the present American policy was increas- 
jing danger that the United States might 
| have to intervene in Cuban affairs. 

Representative Sirovich (Dem.), of New 
York City, announced Nov. 16 he has 
| drafted a resolution favoring United States 
j intervention in Cuba with a view to a 


dividends from 1928 through the first part | vote of the Cuban people either for a new 








| of 1933. Other stevedoring compdnies, 
subsidiary Strachan company properties, 
also paid large dividends during a similar 
period. 

Mrs. Jean L. Bennett, for 13 years assist- 
ant to James B. Reynolds, once Assistant 


Secretary of the Treasury, and banker, | 


who, according to previous testimony, re- 

ceived for several months $500 a month 

from J. E. Dockendorff, of the Black 

Diamond Steamship Company, testified 

Mr. Reynolds was a “customs adviser.” 

— said he kept his own records and 
Ss. 





Enforcing the Codes; 
Protecting Consumer 


Two Old Worries of NRA Prove 
| Still More Annoying 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 

| Board. He concluded that not enough at- 
tention was being given to consumer needs. 
Since that time prices in many fields 
| have advanced rapidly. Unless the in- 
| comes of buyers have gone up faster than 
| prices have been increased, then the total 
purchasing power of the public is not in- 
| creased. That point was emphasized by 
Government economists, who now are re- 
ported to have reached the conclusion 
that prices actually did run away from in- 
comes. AS a result the volume of buying 
b- the ordinary run of consumers has 

| dwindled during the last few weeks. 
Flooded with complaints from buyers, 
the NRA also found itself with other com- 
plaints from every corner of the country, 
| charging that the wage and hour require- 


adhered to by employers. 
Power of Licensing 

Multiplied thousands of charges of code 
| Violations piled up without bringing a 
general meve for enforcement. General 
Johnson reported to President Roosevelt 
Nov. 15 that there would have to be 
Stricter enforcement of the codes if they 
were to be effective. 

The President more than a month ago 
gave to Administrator Johnson authority 
to punish violators of the President's Re- 
employment Agreement with a jail sen- 
tence and a fine. Under the National Re- 
covery Act, district attorneys are charged 


with the duty of investigating and prose- | 


cuting violations of the law as carried out 
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National Defense 


Hart kidnapping case Cleared up by Jus- 
tice Dept., inquiry into Lindbergh kill- 
. Sr 


Mines: Mining: Minerals 
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-lmited outlook for 


Mineral wealth of sea water estimated by 
Smithsonian Institution vueneweevGee 


| Public Utilities 


Public Works 
Civil works, see Social Welfare 
Seadromes in Atlantic Ocean and low- 
, price, small airplanes. proposal for Fed! 
2:6 construction considered by PWA ... 42 
Winter construction, unprecedented cam- 
paign projected by Fedl. and local agen- 


Mining 


3:4 | Fed!. Trade Comm, inquiry into power 
and gas utilities. hearings, affairs of 
Midland United Co. examined......... 43 
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ments of the Blue Eagle were not being | 


|government or for admission into state- 
hood in the United States. Mr. Sirovich 
is not a member of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, which would pass on 
such a proposal before consideration by 








| by codes. There also is the power to li- 
cense industry if that is necessary to bring 

|compliance with code provisions. 

| General Johnson until now has confined 

| enforcement to the withdrawal of the Blue 

Eagle emblem from a few small employers. 
|No court prosecutions have been au- 
| thorized. 
| ‘The indictment against a filling station 
operator in New York was entered under 
the oil code, which is administered by 
Harold Ickes, Secretary of the Interior. 

“We are going after little fellows and 
big operators as well,” said Louis R. Glavis, 
chief of the Interior Department Inves- 
tigation Bureau. “We are going to prose- 
| cute with the greatest vigor all willful 
violators of the code.” 
| Thousands of Complaints 

In announcing that it would hold hear- 
ings on profiteering, the Recovery Admin- 
| istration said: 
| “Complaints by consumers against re- 
| tailers and in many cases by retailers 
against manufacturers, charging that un- 
| justifiable price increases are being at- 
| tributed to code requirements, have been 
received from all over the country. The 
hearing now to be held is for the purpose 
of obtaining facts with respect to prevail- 
ing prices that will enable the Adminis- 
| trator to establish the extent to which 
current prices may be justifiably attrib- 
uted to the operations of jndustry and 
trade under codes and to determine 
whether price increases may be un- 
warranted or the result of monopolistic 
| practices,” 

As another move toward consumer pro- 
| tection, the Consumers’ Advisory Board 
| announced that Prof. Paul H. Douglas, of 
the University of Chicago, had been ap- 
pointed head of the Board’s Bureau of 
Education. He will be charged with creat- 
|ing consumers’ county councils through- 
lout the country. The councils will con- 
sider complaints of price increases. 

General Johnson reported after his 
swing through the Middle West that pub- 
lic opposition to the NRA was much ever- 
emphasized. But he did report that there 
was sentiment aroused by price increases 
| and by the slowness of the NRA in enforc- 
| ing compliance with its requirements. 








Progress of Industrial Codes 





follows: 
Codes Approved 
Effective 


Air Transport Industry .. oo NOV. 2T 
All-metal Insect Screen Mfg...Nov. 27 


Cotton Garment Industry......Nov. 20 
Crushed Stone, Sand, Gravel 

and Slag Industries .......... Nov. 20 
Date Packing Industry ....... Nov. 20 
a Pee reer. Nov. 26 
Hardwood Distillation Industry.Nov. 13 
cash) eer eee Nov. 27 
Limestone Industry .......:.... Nov. 25 
Le Nov. 25 
Newsprint Industry............ Nov, 27 
Paper and Pulp Industry...... Nov. 27 
Scientific Apparatus Mfg....... Nov. 27 
Special Tool and Die Industry. .Nov. 22 
PIE FUMIE BEES hein a scesesceses Nov. 25 

Hearings Scheduled 

Advertising Display Installation 

yn Ee ee ee ae ee ov. 21 
Allied Stone Equipment and 

Supply Industry ............. Nov. 20 


Animal Soft Hair Mfg. .......... Dec. 7 
Brush Mfg. . 1 


( ‘ODES of fair competition approved by President Roosevelt since 

“ July 9 now number 122, and many others are nearing the condi- 
tion in which they will be submitted to him for action. Codes approved 
during the past week and dates for hearings on other codes are as 


Goldfish Industry . 
Great Lakes Shipping Industry. .Nov. 28 


Horse Hair Dressing Industry...Dec. 5 
Inland Water Carriers, Eastern 

SES 1 35o chccumnetatah aces Nov. 27 
Insecticide and Disinfectant In- 

NE 0:.3'005.00.056500040K00008 Nov, 22 
EE ED: 9 09's kdha0640008 Nov. 20 
Leather Cloth and Lacquered 

Fabrics; Window Shade Cloth 

and Rollers; and Book Cloth 

and Impregnated Fabrics In- 

Se ee Nov. 22 
Lime Industry ‘Modification of 

Ast seeuanckaposeead Nov. 23 
Linen Supply Trade ............ Nov, 24 
Lumber and Timber Products 

Industries (Modification pro- 

EE sc ccxruncdes teks weeks es Nov. 23 
Marine Auxiliary Machinery 

ED cde ccnssiesacadededion Nov. 27 
Dieta) Lath Bile. 2... cece oscoes Dec. 4 
OE ee ree Nov. 29 
Paper Disc Milk Bottle Cap In- 

SE cod s535 Dibsdeabekaidees Nov. 27 
Picture, Moulding & Picture - 





Frame Industry 
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Fraud Trial Ends 


Hopes of Sharing 


Swindle Exposed With Con- 
viction of Operator Who 
Took Million Dollars 
From American Victims 















be valued at that much 

he was now in the proce 

this property from the Englis! 

ment and the descendants of 
relatives 

In the meantime, however, he needed 
little ready cash to pay fees and ot 
such expenses. The Department of Ju 
tice estimates that 40,000 persons in Iowa 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska and 
. Texas, expecting to be 1 irded hand- 
somely, gave money to Hartzel 

The conviction against him puts him in 
jail for 10 years on mail fraud charges 
and fines him $10,000 

The activities of the convicted man were 
haracterized in a statement ed by the 
Post Office Department as “one of t 
most gigantic frauds which for years has 
been sapping avir of un- 
wal America stal inspectors 


have been untiri efforts to put 





a stop to th the evidence 
accun the basis of 
prosec 





lIiow Scheme Was Operated 
The story of Hartzell’s method of oper- 
ation is told by the Post Office Department 


as follows 

According to investigations made and 
~vidence gathered by the Post Office De- 
partment’s inspectors over a course ol 
years. Hartzell, who had conducted his 


operations from London, England, dangled 


before the eyes of his victims a portion 


of a phantom state” alleged to be val- 
.ued at more than $5,000,000,000 and pur- 
porting to represent the spoils accumu- 
lated by Sir Francis Drake during the 
course of privateering expeditions carried 
on by this Engtish buccaneer in variou 
parts of the world 


Inspectors: of the Department who wet 


assigned to the case discovered that vic- 
ti of this scheme during the past ten 
years have contributed no less than §$1,- 


30¢ 000 or an average of $2,500 each week 









since 1922 to Hartzell, who, for this pe- 
ried, had been holding out to his donors 
the hepe of an early ettlement” of the 
“alleged estate 

The huge fund collected by agents ol 
Hartzell in this country was transmitted 
to him by cable, they taking no chance 
on having the money nt him by mail 
for fear of detection 

All Contributions Accepted 

No attempt was made to ] t “dor 
tion to those who w descenGd- 
ants of the Drake famil remittance 
being sclicited and accepted from all per- 
sons be induced to pa with 
their 1e promise was held out 
th rece.\ fabulou um 
ret rns on their investment 

u of complain were investi- 

gated the Department coming from 
these were swindled through the 
machinations cf Hartzell and his agent 
“in the United States. A pathetic angle of 
“the fraud, a¢cording to a Statement by 
the Department, is that hundreds of poo: 


persons who fell for the scheme have de- 





























nied themselves the necessities of life in 
order to contribute to Hartzell'’s fund 

~ Relying on his promise for an early 
“settlement farmers nt him mone 
they had re ved for taxes on their 
farm A victim in Minnesota wrote thr 
Department that his aunt, who ‘un- 
able to meet her own personal obliga 
tions,” had “contributed” to Hartzell 

Hoped to Be Rich 

Another one in Iowa told the Depart- 
ment that my reason fo being in- 
terested in this mat hat iV 
quite a large sum in this and I am a poo 
working man, thinking I may b ich, al- 
though it sounds phoney to me about 
getting thousands on eve1 dolla 
vested.’ 

The evi gathered in th cas 
shows that Hartzell never made an ac- 
counting to his agents or “donors” cover- 
ing any money remitted to him 

From infor tion furnished th 
ment. Hartzell claimed to be a 
scendant of Sir Francis Drake nd to 
have a fifty-fifts contrac with the 
British Government to recover from th 
United States 1 ot countri of tl 
world funds leged to belong to tl 
“Drake Estate Hartzell represented that 
his share, when the estate was settled 
would be one-fourth and that per- 
gons who helped defray the necessary ex- 
penses of distribution would sh na 
half of that fourth. The British Govern 
ment denied the existenc of any ucl 









“eontract” with Hartzel 


Mysterious Communications 


ten irs which } 


ve elap A 
up a residence in Lon- 





During the 
since Hartzell too 














he had addressed numerous lettei 

c egrams to his agents in tl in 
hese have been da 
1ents and hav en- 

aura of mysiery by 1 

In answer to official inquirie by Ut 
American Consul General in London th 
British Foreign Office, the British Su- 
»me Court Pay Office, the British Su- 


reme Court of Judicature, the Senior 
‘ he Chancery Division of the 
h Court, and the Secretary 
Chancello 











Commission to the Lord 
House of Lords, all reported that there is 
now and never |! been any record of 
1 led « ( ibuied Sir Franc 


f Hartzell 


26, 1931. five agents of 


n Iowa 





it order 
inst them fo: 

mails it 
A hearing 
office Feb- 
ing which 


on 





th 
















g themselve 
of the scheme, in lieu of 
the issuance of a fraud order, were per- 
mitted to execut¢ ile with the Soli- 
citor on Feb. 28, 1§ idavits in I 
they volu stipulated th 
cease soli rece g funds to car- 
ry on the swindle 
Deportation of Hartzell 
On July 18, 1933, Kan) A. Crowley 
Solicitor of the Department, and Inspec- 
tor O. B. Wil 1. lef 
London, to g ther 
Hartzell. WI! London they conferred 
with high Br authorities and Scot- 





land Yard o 








The British : ties ordered the de- 
portation of Ha on represent 
made by the Government of the U 
States. He landed New York early th 
X We et States author- 
! H Ss C been it 
progress fc some we 
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Reciprocal Business Relations 








We Must Cut Production or Lower Tariffs, or Try a 


Combination of the T 


By HENRY 


‘wo, Says Mr. Wallace 


A. WALLACE 


Secretary of Agriculture 





Ever since the war, we have dodged | duce for a foreign market which no 
facts. Our inary resources, | /onger exists 
our scientific understanding ana our/] It is so easy to appeal to the in- 


methods of mass production have en- 


abied us to do the most foolish things 





without paying the penalty which to 
any cther nati would have been 
fatal. I am talking about such ‘things 


national policy with respect to 
imports, tariffs, international 
exchange, export quotas, im- 
por international debts 
These are the weapons of economic 
more deadly than 
These economic weapons are 
that have a nasty way 
back on you with redoubled 
you think you are using 
the enemy 
For 15 years the United 
blundered along refusing 
whether she would use her creditor 
affairs to assume a 
world economic leadership 
she would toss overboard 
the debts owed from abroad and [follow 
a policy of strict nationalism or 
whether she would adopt some combi- 
nation of the two 


Need of Solution 
Of Foreign Relations 





tas, and 





are 





so subtle they 
ol bouncing 
force when 

them against 
States has 
to decide 
position in world 


position of 


or whether 





The prompt and steadfast solution 
of this problem is more important to 
farmers than to any other large class 
of our population The failure to 
adopt a sound course in our foreign 
}relationships has cost the farmers of 
the United States many billions of 
dollars. 

It was a damnable thing during the 
period from 1922 to 1929 to gloss over 
this situation by loaning from $500,- 


000,000 to $1,000,000,000 annually abroad 
ever} without at the same time 
preparing the American people for the 
necessity of lowering tariffs so as to 











accept goods from abroad. 

The plan we followed was essenti- 
é to close all the safety valves of 
the ernational boiler and then to 
incre: the pressure beyond endurance 
by demanding payment of debts from 
tbroad with one hand while with the 
‘Mher hand we made sufficient pay- 
ments impossible by our tariff policy 


The explosion was bound to come when 
we stopped loaning money abroad 

millions of people 
States who want to play 


Today there are 


in the United 





th ime old game all over again. They 
want to see us loan fresh hundreds of 
mil of dollars to foreign nations 
so that they can buy goods from us 
while at the same time we increase ou! 
tariffs another notch 

Foreign loans are all right provided 
at the time we make them we know 
that we are certain to have a tariff 
policy which permits their repayment 
This means a -tetally different kind 


of tariff policy than we have ever had 
in the past It means a _ complete 
change in the psychology of the Amer- 








ican people. Ideally it means when we 
make a loan anywhere outside of the 
United States tl we know approxi- 
mately the quantities of the different 
kinds of goods which we are going to 
accept from that nation in repayment 


Reciprocal Agreement 
For Exchange of Business 












It means that we play the game in 
an even more definitely conscious was 
than England has played it with Ar- 
gentina England loaned money to Ar- 
gentina to build railroads and fur- 
ni d the railroad equipment to her 
In return England received from Ar- 

ntina whe and cattle 

With us the necessity for definite 
planning in our loans and our tariff: 
; much greater than with England be- 
cause our tariffs are so much higher 
It is easy for foreign trade experts to 

k about triangular and polyangular 

ide and thus avoid the necessity of 

i clear-cut trade deals with a 
ven country But if we are going to 
( he path of internationalism 
I Oo me that the only saie wa) 
c 1 





lude boih loans 
f 


with foreign coun- 























f possible on a bi- 
iteral and not get involved in 
he confusing complexities of triangu- 

and polvangular trade which the 

nis ke to use tO mess up our 

Few people alize that it takes just 

as much planning to follow a plan of 
internationalism as it does the path 
of nationalism England, because of 
he f that she has had an extraordi- 
n ly well educated upper class which 
was able to think in terms of decades 
instead of in terms of weeks and which 
lso commanded the confidence of the 
file of the people, has been 

nation which has been 

in plans of interna- 

If we in the United States are to 


follow the path of internationalism 


have bofh political and finan- 


we mi 

cial leaders in whom we have confi- | 
dence The people themselves must 
be in on the plan. They must be will- 
ing to stay by not for four years 
only, but for at least 10 or 15 years. 


Loss of Advantages 
To Privileged Industry 


ian of this sort in the United 
means that certain industries 
re either inefficient or have 


what essentially 
will be harmed 


he tariff to enjoy 

















S a monopoly profit 
by th lowering of the tariff 
This means that if the majority of 
the people of the United States decide 
m ir ationalism as a _ long-time 
lic ust be prepared to stand 
Dp agains political pressure com- 
ing fro he minority groups which 
will inevitably be hard. Is it too much 
tc k these groups that they read 
writing on the wall and that 
ve themselves? 
In ning the path of national- 
ism, we find ourselves confronted with 
difficulties fully as great as the inter- 


which I have just de- 


national course 











cribed. Under nationalism, we must 
be prepared to make permanent the 
‘etirement of our 50,000,000 surplus 
res of crop land. If the bulk of the 

D the United States finally de- 
a n islt ne must be pre- 

oO resi hose pe 
er who try to get farmers to pro- 





stinctive, selfish motives of practically 
every group in the United States in 
attacking the program for reduction of 
acreage Farmers unless they have 
studied the problem do not like it be- 
cause they think they have a God- 
given right to produce to the limit. 
Railroads, commission men, packers, 
millers, and exporters don’t like it be- 
cause their profits depend in consid- 
erable measure on the volume of busi- 
consumers don’t like it because 
think it increases their costs 


ness; 


they 


Situation as to Cotton, 


Wheat and Other Exports 
Furthermore, if we continue year 
after year with only 25,000,000 or 30,- 


000,000 acres of cotton in the South in- 
stead of 40,000 000 or 45,000,000 acres, it 
may be necessary after a time to shift 
part of the southern population and 
there is a question as to just what kind 
of activity these southern farm laborers 
should engage in, we will find exacily 


the same dilemma, although not on 
quite such a great scale, in the corn 
and wheat belts. 

In ordinary times which have not 
been upset by the terrific impact of 
a great war, matters of this sort could 
be worked out gradually But this is 
not the case now and the point I am 


making is that if the path of national- 
ism is followed, there must be a defi- 


nite, conscious planning effort put 
forth, even greater in its complexity 
than the effort of the great war itself 


done tut it requires 
the understanding allegiance of the 
people themselves. The thing must be 
done not on the basis of propaganda 
and sudden drives but on the basis 
of a well-thought-out understanding in 
every community. To do this requires 
time and literally hundreds of millions 
of personal contacts as the educational 
process is carried out. 

Instead of following either the inter- 
national or national path, it is possible 
to follow a combination of the two. 
In some ways, this seems to me to be 
the best But the trouble with it is 
that unless we do it with our eyes 
wide open, we tend to get confused and 
to suffer the handicaps of both paths 
without getting the benefits A bad 
form of this game was played from 1921 


The thing can be 


to 1929. With the increased exports 
and loans abroad, they were inlerna- 
tionalists but with their tariffs, they 
were nationalists 

This game came to an end in 1929 
and now we, in this administration, 
are trying also to follow an interme- 
diate path but this time we are doing 
it a different way. By reducing acreage 
we are trying to get off the interna- 
tional market until such time as we 


can bring about a real increase of for- 
‘ign purchasing power by tariff re- 
duction and the negotiation of recipro- 
cal tariffs. Our success in these in- 
ternational negotiations will determine 
the extent to which we will have to 
make permanent our acreage reduction 
policy 
Compulsory Control 
Of Marketing Machinery 

If we finally go all the way toward 


nationalism, it may be necessary to 
have compulsory control of marketing, 





licensing of plowed fields and base, and 
surplus quotas for every farmer for 
every product for each month in the 
year. In other words, it may be neces- 
sary to make a public utility out of 





iculture and apply to it a combina- 
tion of an Esch-Cummins Act and an 
Adamson Act 


The five governors of the northwest- 


rn States claim they are ready for 
this kind of thing Frankly I don't 
think we should go this far until we 
have had a chance to debate all of 
the issues with the utmost thorough- 
ness This whole problem should be 
debated in the coming Congrsss in such 
a lively fashion and on such a high 


plane that every farmer in the United 
States will begin slowly and surely to 
make up his mind as to the »ath he 
wanis this Nation to follow. And above 
all, remember that whichever path is 
there are serious disadvan- 

many people are go- 


great 
hurt whichever policy 


followed 
ages. A 
ing to be 
adopted 
The important thing, once we have 
fully debated and understood the issues 
from a long time point of view, is that 


we follow out the policy steadfastly 
and firmly in all of its implications 
even though certain people are l.urt. 


If we follow the international program, 
we absolutely must receive great quan- 
tities of goods from abroad and must 


not be disturbed by the clamor of the 
people who are hurt thereby. 
If we follow the national program, 


we must resolutely plan to keep “0,- 
000,000 acres of land out of use, no 
matter how loud may be the outcry otf 
certain carrying, handling, processing 
and exporting interests. If we decide 
to lower our tariff only part way and 
reduce our acreage only part way, we 
must have the courage to do sufficient 
of boih so that the job is done. 
(The foregoing is an extract of 

an address Nov. 14 at Muncie, 

Ind. 


Three Appointments 
Made by the President 


James J. Hoey was appointed Nov. 14 


by President Roosevelt to be Collector 
of Internal Revenue for the Second 
District of New York. Mr. Hoey is in 


the insurance business and is a former 
member of the New York Legislature 
At one time he was Deputy Superin- 


tendent of Insurance for the State of 
New York. He succeeds William 
Duggan 


The President Nov. 14 appointed Mel- 
vin C. Hazen and George E. Allen to be 
members of the Board of Commission- 
ers, which is the governing body of the 


District of Columbia. Mr. Hazen has 
served for many years as Surveyor of 
Mr. Allen is a hotel man- 
succeed Dr. Luther H 
and Maj. Gen. Herber 





whose terms expired last | 






Chain Retailing: 
Its Concentration 
In Various States 


Half of All Chain Stores in 
The Nation Are Located in 
Five States From Illinois 
To Massachusetts 


About two-thirds of all chain stores in 
the United States during the period from 
1913 to 1928 were located in the extreme 
North and East, but after 1919 this con- 
centration began gradually to diminish 

Approximately one-half of all chain 


stores were located in the five States of 
New York, Lilinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts. An 1 t I 





cent were to be found 
ranking States of New J 
Michigan, Indiana and Missot 




















These figures were made public, Nov. 15 
by the Federal Trade Con ion in an- 
nouncing the submission a report to 
the Senate on ate ibution of 
Chain Stores, 1913-1928 

The report presents an ana s of in- 
formation secured from reports by 1,712 
chain-store companies oper ng 62,810 
stores on Dec. 31, 1928, concerning the 
geographic distribution of stor they 
operated in each of the vears 1913, 1916 


1919, 1922, 1925 and 1928 
Enjoy Greatest Discounts 
Another report, made public 
Commission Nov. 13 hows t 
Store systems receive large disc 
allowances from manufactur 
wholesalers and cooperative 
This report gives the resul 








vestigation made as a result of repeated 
assertions that chain stores hold impor- 
tant competitive advantages over inde- 


pendent dealers because of large discounts 
and allowances granted by manufacturers 

The inquiry covered the years 1929 and 
1930, and was based on reports received 


CODES ARE FOUND HELPFUL 


BY CERTAIN INDUSTRIES 


First Concrete Effects of NRA Plan Now Being Reported; 
Steel Votes for New System 


(Continued from Page 1.] 





in peace time to face strict Gov- 
ice-fixing and rigid production 
Hearing on the base price of 
$1.11 a barrel for mid-continent crude oil 
scheduled to take effect Dec. 1, opencd 
Noy. 20 before Harold Ickes, Secretary of 
the Interior. This means a price far above 
the 25 and 50 cents a barrel that prevailed 
before the industry began to get control 
of production 

With crude oil prices higher and giving 
the first touch prosperity to the oil- 
producing regions of Southwest and 
of California, automobile users are being 
forced to pay a gasoline bill of about $300,- 
000,000 annually larger than before NRA 
To enforce this price structure, the Gov- 
ernment is empowered to halt the ship- 
ment in interstate commerce of oil ille- 

lly produced. That power has been up- 

in a Federal court There also is 
to prevent price-cutting by retail 
ouilets, and Secretary Ickes announced 
Nov. 17 that the power would be utilized 
as indicated an indictment of a New 





control 


ol 


} 
ine 


held 
power 






by 
York filling station owner. 

Steel, under its code, is given powe1 
fix base prices that are uniform fo1 
products. Prices are on a somewhat higher 


to 
steel 


from 457 manufacturers in 1929 and 464 in 
1930. They furnished data to the Com- 
mission concerning their sales and allow- 
ances to 62 grocery chain systems, 93 gro- 
wholesalers and 44 cooperative groc- 
chain store systems 

The average rates of allowances on to- 
tal es to chain store systems were 1.89 
per cent and 2.02 per cent in the two years 
Wholesalers received 0.87 and 091 per 
cent in 1929 and 1930, respectively, while 
cooperatives received 1 per cent in 1929 
and 1.04 per cent in 1930. Only about one- 
half of the manufacturers, however, made 
allowances to the purchasing groups 


cers 





basis as a result, although President Roose- 
velt intervened to reduce the price of steel 
rails from $40 to $36.75 

Lumber has a mecdified form of price 
fixing. The first minimum prices toox ef- 
fect Oct. 9, and now most of the industry 
is on a minimum price basis. Because of 
the slack demand for lumber in this off- 
season, the minimum price is reported to 
have become largely the maximum also 
To support this price structure, the code 
authority is empowered to allot produc- 
tion to the individuais mills. These allot- 
ments have-been made. There are reported 
to have been only seven appeals from the 
allotments to the code authority, with two 
of these referred to the National Recovery 
Administration for settlement In each 
case the code authority was upheld. ‘The 
minimum prices represent some increase 
from the recent low levels, ranging up- 
ward from 15 per cent. They are designed 
to curtail indiscriminate price cutting 

What Happened to Profits 

In textiles the industry reported that 

labor changes and short hours under the 


NRA resulted in an increase of nearly 70 
per cent in the unit cost of labor engaged 
in production. As a result prices of tex- 
tiles have advanced sharply, with the ad- 
vance made larger by the processing tax 
now in effect on cotton Much of the 


complaint about profiteering has been di- 
rected at textile prices 

All of these industries were losing money 
heavily before NRA. The entire lumber 
industry was reported on the verge of 
bankruptcy, having operated without a 
profit for nearly four years. The textile 
industry had keen off a profit basis for 10 
years, according to spokesmen. The 
oil industry had been in such a chaotic 
condition that it did not share, with other 
industries in the 1929 boom. Steel had 
been losing money heavily. Textile losses 
were reporied at $100,000,000 during the 


its 


Beeees 13 


last 10 years. 
During the past quarter, with the oil 


code in effect, the petroleum industry, the 
refining, and the marketing ends, was re- 
ported to be operating at a profit, except 
for some high-cost companies. Quarterly 
oil reports reflected the profitable opera- 
tions. 

In steel the losses reflected in company 
reports were sharply below those of pre- 
vious quarters of this year and 1932. 
Fourth quarter operations, however, are at 
a lower rate and are expected to be less 
favorable. 

The textile industry reported that most 
of its units were operating at a profit, with 
an October report showing that 1.6 per 
cent was being earned on the money in- 
vested 

The lumber industry, while not on a 
profit basis, was reported to be confident 
that it would be there as soon as demand 
improved. Construction as lagged severely 
throughout the year. 

Sponsors of both the lumber and the 
oil codes say that one of the most signifi- 
cant features of these documents is their 
provision for conservation of natural re- 
sources. 

Under the oil code the President can 
limit drilling of wells in new oil pools by 
requiring that a certificate of convenience 
and necessity be obtained before develop- 
ment. There is authority within the code 
to require unit operation of oil fields in 


order to avoid indiscriminate drilling—a 
reform sought by conservationists for 
years 


The lumber code provides for reforesta- 
tion and lumbering on a basis that will 
prevent destruction of the country’s tree 
crop. The industry is given authority to 
write the cost of this operation into the 
elements that go to make up its minimum 
prices. The first conference with Govern- 
ment officials on the problem of lumber 
conservation was held in Washington re- 
cently 

The textile code empowers the Govern- 
ment, through the Administrator of the 
Recovery Act, to limit the installation of 
new machinery. Already orders have been 
issued requiring that any new plant 
equipment can be installed only after is- 
suance of a certificate of public conven- 
ience and necessity. This requirement is 
counted on to prevent the future draining 
of resources into over-development of pro- 
duction equipment. 








IT TAKES HEALTHY NERVES __ 





EppIE Woops, one of the ‘‘top hands”’ of the 


cowboy world, says: 


‘‘Ten seconds on the back of an outlaw horse 
is about the hardest punishment for a man’s 
nerves that anybody can imagine. 
that can take it, I smoke only Camels. I’ve tried 
them all, but Camels are my smoke! They have 
a natural mildness, and I like their taste better. 
Most important of all, Camels do not jangle my 
nerves, even when I light up one Camel after 








another.” 


at i % 


If you are nervous... jumpy...inclined to ‘‘fly 
off the handle’’...change to Camels. Your own 
nerves and taste will confirm the fact that this 
milder cigarette, made from costlier tobaccos, is 


RIDE "EM COWBOY! Every second is crowded with 
danger for Eddie Woods, twice all-round cow- 
boy champion at the famous Calgary Stampede. 
It sure takes healthy nerves to stay on board a 
fighting bronk! ‘Camels are my smoke,” says 
Eddie Woods. “They never jangle my nerves.” 


To have nerves 





TO BE A CHAMPIO 
BRONK RIDER! 








IT IS MORE FUN TO KNOW 


Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE tobaccos 
than any other popular brand. 











better for steady smoking. 


CAMELS 





B. J. Reynolds T 


baceo Company 





COSTLIER 10 


NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES.. 


(LEFT) “‘OUT ON THE RANCH I 


»-NEVER 

























became devoted to riding and 
smoking Camels. Even though 
I am in the tenderfoot class 
I need healthy nerves. And 
Camels do not upset my nerves. 
That is important toa woman!” 





A 
MATCHLESS 
BLEND 






TIRE YOUR TASTE 
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Coordination of Economic Policies 


In Program for 


National Recovery 


Measures Directed to 


Provide Adequate In- 


come to Farmer, W age to Worker. Return 
On Capital, Executive Compensation 


By R. G. 


Assistant 

N THE MIDST of the cross currents 0! 
activity in Washington, it is 
from time to time to stand apart and re- 
call the genera! outline of the program 
which is expressing itself in a day-to-day 


necessary 


detailed activity. Only as it is considered 
as a whole will the apparent paradoxes 
be reconciled and 
the total effort be 
comprehended 
The general ob- 
jective is clear and 
stated To 





- a workable 
exchange ability 





among the separate 

parts olf our eco- 

nomic machine and 

to set it to func- 

tioning again; and 

beyond this to per- 

fect arrangements 

R. G. Tugwell which may prevent 

fucure disorgan- 

ization. Tnis means that we musl 

insure adequate income to the farmers, 

adequate wages to the workers, an ade- 

quate return to useful capital, and an 
acequate remuneration to manage ment 

What we want, really, is to provide the 


individual and every 


epportunity for every 
able to consume 


group to work and to be 
the product of others’ work This in- 
volves a creation of buying power which 
is coordinate with the creation of goods 
We shall not rest nor be diverted to lesser 
things until that minimum is achieved 
But to outline an objective in such broad 
terms does not us far in understand- 
ing specific undertakings. What consti- 
relationship between in- 


tal: 
Lane 


tutes a workable 
come to tarmers, wages to workers, and a 
return to useful capital? Here is a ques- 
tion which we can answer only when we 
have considered why they are now inade- 
quate. 
Extent of Restrictions 
On Productive Capacity 

That they are less than our productive 
capacity entitles us to, there can be no 
doubt. Consider what our economic ma- | 


chine could have produced if it had been 
working in the last four vears at the same 
1928 and 1929 


rate as in 
Those people who have so extravagant); 
praised the beauties of laissez-faire have 
always done so on the assumption of 
highly flexible prices and a degree of 
freedom in competition Actually the 
breakdown care at a time when ou 
economy was a spotted reality of com- 


with the control en- 
trustees 


petition and control 
trusted to irresponsible 


Intermediate between the extremes ol 
flexible price and fixed price, lies most 
of industry. In this area prices are fixed 


for shorter periods of time but are periodi- 


cally revised over longer periods of time. 
Thus, in varying degrees, changes in de- 
mand are met by changes in production, 
and more slowly and over a longer time 
only, by changes in price. 

Here, then, is the more immediate ob- 


To raise prices in the 
area of flexibility, to raise production in 
the area of rigidity, and raise both prices 
and production in the intermediate areas 
of industry until all groups attain the 
ready exchangeability which they once 
had 

The agricultural program may be con- 
sidered first. Here the immediate prob- 
lem is to increase the farmers’ income by 
asking the industrial population to pay 
a fair exchange price for food 

For the present, notice that the inten- 
tion is to perfect a synchronized program 
which will increase the farmers’ income 
by approximately the amount which the 
industrial populations’ purchasing power 
is reduced. I say “approximately” because 
it is hoped that some of the farmers’ in- 
creased income will come from a reduc- 
tion in spreads and margins 


jective of recovery 


Advance Movements 
Toward Recovery 

Such a shift in power to buy might seem 
to involve no net advance toward recovery. 
Yet two benefits should be noticed 

First, no recovery can occur until the 
farmers aré able to buy industrial prod- 
ucts on an ample scale. Therefore, the 
raising of farm income even at the im- 
mediate expense of the urban population 
would be a definite step forward, if it 
secured for farmers a more adequate in- 
come 

Second. there 
sion of purchasing 


would be a direct expan- 
Since the increased 
purchasing of the farm population would 
be exactly counterbalanced in the initial 
stage by decreased power to purchase on 
the part of the industrial population, a 
net gain in total purchases would arise 
only as the increased prices for farm prod- 
ucts induced a more rapid expenditure of 
‘ye $40.000,000.000 involved 

it is believed that a greater expenditure 
would be induced by giving farmers more 
income than by saving it for consumers. 
If this is true a definite increase in busi- 
ness, in total expenditure, and in total 
income. would result. So the farm pro- 
gram, by raising prices. on the one hand 
restores price balance, and on the other 
hand induces increased total expenditure 

In the area in which prices are highly 
flexible, as in agriculture, it is only pos- 
sible to raise prices by reducing supply or 
by increasing demand. The total recovery 
program involves both though the AAA 
program, taken alone. involves mostly a 
reduction in production. 


“Increase in Export 
‘Of Farm Products 
* The need for this reduction is greate: 
because of long accumulated surplus as 
traceable to the shift of this country from 
‘debtor to creditor status during the wa} 
.This shift involved such a reduction’ in 
our agricultural exports as to unsettle all 
the relationships which had been estab- 
‘lished during our long history as an ex- 
porter of raw products. Nor can we count 
on any immediate change 

Combined with a positive program for 
reducing farm production, and as an aid 
in bringing about reduction, the process- 
ing tax has been employed as a means 
for raising the price paid by the con- 
sumer so that it constitutes more nearly 
an adequate remuneration for the farmer 

The proceeds of the processing tax have 
been distributed in a manner to insure 
the reduction of crop acreage. So supply 
is limited to the demand. 

The third part of the program 
an effort to increase farm exports. 


involves 


Secretary 


| that 


Not 
‘ 


TUGWELL 

of Agriculture 
much can be done of a permanent nature 
however, unless we are willing to admit 
on far easier terms than are at present 
in force upwards of $500,000,000 in foreign 
commodities in exchange for our agricul- 
tural goods 

Still another ciement in the recovers 
program is of a long-run nature; the ef- 
fort to remove 40,000,000 acres of land 
from cultivation, an effort which has 
beneficial incidental results, such as the 
arrest of erosion and the conservation of 


the soil. The relation sought in this way 
between farm and industrial activity is of 
a permanent sort and belongs not in 
the category of emergency action but of 
long time planning of land and popula- 
tion 

When we come to the industrial sector 
of the recovery program. the immediate 
objectives are almost exactly the reverse 
of those in the agricultural sector The 
main problem is, in some industries, to 


volume of production and volume of 
pay rolls without increasing price; in other 
industries, to raise volume of production 
and volume of wages with an increase in 
price but not an increase at all com- 
mensurate with the increase in the price 
of agricultural products 

It was by reducing product 
wages in some industries without 
responding drop in prices, that 
stroyed exchangeability. To restore 
process must be reversed In many 


ralse¢ 


ion and 
a cor- 
we de- 
it the 
in- 


dustries the declining volume of produc- | 


tion in the last three years has increased 
overhead costs per unit of product 
To regain exchangeability, it is 
sary that the increased direct 
operation attributable to paying highe: 
wages should be absorbed by profit taker 
without any increase in prices. This in- 
volves spreading overhead and increasing 


neces- 
cost of 


wages, so that the increased volume oi 
production can be purchased by workers 
or in part by workers and in part by 
farmers who receive more from the 


workers for the commodities they suppiy 


Absorption of Higher Costs 
In Profits of Industry 


It must be recognized, of course, that 
there are many industries which fall be- 
tween the two extremes of price flexibility 
and price rigidity. In such industries, the 
regaining of exchangeability requires that 
only part of the increased costs due to 
increased wages be absorbed by the in- 
dustry through a_ wider spreading of 
overhead costs, while the remainder of the 
increased costs is passed on to the con- 
sumer 

In still other mndustries in which prices 
have fallen very greatly under thei: 
earlier level, a return to an economic bal- 
ance would undoubtedly require that the 
whole of the increased costs be passed on 





to the consume) In such cases, the 
worker would be directly benefited at the 
expense of the consumer, a_ condition 
properly parallel to that in respect to 


agricultural products. 

Most industries have passed the whole 
of the increased labor costs to the con- 
sumer. For this reason, the recovery pro- 
gram may be slowed up; in fact if the 
raising of prices beyond the increased 
costs is widely pursued, the recovery pro- 
kram will be seriously impaired. 

The mcst important consideration in all 
this is that increased payments should be 
made to workers without a correspond- 
ing increase in charges made to the con- 
sumer. In essence, the industrial effort 
will have been a failure if the wages 
paid out by industry do not on the whole 
increase more rapidly than the prices 
charged by industry as a whole 

A third major factor consists of public 
and civil works. Through these programs 
it is intended that a large volume of new 
purchasing power shall be created By 
these expenditures, workers are given in- 
creased power to buy. This power to buy 
means that the money paid out for these 
purposes will go directly for the purchase 
of goods 

The public works program is getting un- 
der way. Like any effort of this sort 
results are slow to appear in the early 
Stages. But a formidable momentum is 
now apparent. An increasing volume of 
funds are going out each week and will 
soon come to significant result. 
Success of Recavery Program 
Bound Up in Triple Objectives 

The success or tailure of the three great 
branches of the program—reducing pro- 
duction and raising prices to the farmer; 
increasing production and raising wages to 
the industrial worker faster than indus- 
trial prices are raised; and the putting 
into circulation of a new flow of buying 
power—these are the central core of the 
recovery drive conceived to be undertaken 
by the community as a whole. It is, I be- 
lieve, adequate 

It is in many ways unorthodox. It is 
tentative, but still carefully hammered out 
of the iron of reality We believe it to 
be the instrument of our present ‘salva- 
tion. But we believe in no part of it so 
fanatically that we are unwilling to 
change. And this, of course, is the reason 
for proceeding through permissive powers 
with a calculated avoidance of any com- 
mitment whatever to doctrine. 

There is no reason to suppose that our 
measures are unsound or that any of the 
experimental procedures have yet failed 
They have not achieved Utopia; but no 
one who was intimately concerned with 
their fashioning supposed that they would 
Only the hangers-on, and those whose 
hopes outrun their intelligence, believed 
results would be seen before the 
causes of those results had become opera- 
tive 

There is complaint from many sources: 
But what it was hoped to do in two. four 
or six years, none of us expected to see 
in cight months Yet we have. I think. in 
all modesty, some reasonable ground for 
pride. The organization necessary 
eventual aims has been, if not perfected 
yet set up in measurably competent 
fashion. 

The center of the present storm is in 
the economic field. It is natural that econ- 
emists should be our greatest dependenc: 
tor guidance as well as skillful adminis- 
tration. Universities have not finished 
their task by thinning the existing ranks 
and making temporary loans to Govern- 
ment 

The end of the demand is not in sight: 
perhaps it nevex will be. Perhaps it must 
be assumed as regular burden from now 
on This requires, of course, a return 

[Continued on Page 15, Column 6.] 
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BUSINESS ACTIVITY SLOWER 
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‘HOUGH trend of most production statis- 

tics continues downward, two of the most 
| important—electric power and_ steel——have 
peinted upward. October retail trade move- 
ment did not measure up tc seasonal expecta- 
tions. Department store sales were lower. 
+ 








STEEL PRODUCTION UP 








‘TEEL industry began the week with opera- 
\” tions at 27.1 per cent of capacity, against 
25.2 last week, first expansion in several weeks. 
Activities had declined steadily from about 60 
per cent at the middle of July until last week. 
Output in October averaged 37.57 per cent. 

—--4+ 


CARLOADINGS SHOW LOSS 
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OADINGS of revenue freight for week 
4 ended Nov. 4 less by 28,789 cars than 


week before, although total was better by 70,- 
000 cars than in same week last year. Grain 
and grain products alone showed a gain. 
Heaviest shrinkage was in coal, coke and ore 
shipments. 
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COMMODITY PRICES FALL 
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( ‘OMMODITY prices for week ended Nov. 10 

‘ based on 100 as average for 1926, fell to 

index figure of 71.6 from 71.8 the week before. 

Figure of 72.2 four weeks ago was highest 

level of year. Average for November, 1932, 

was 60.3. Date from Irving Fisher Syndicate. 
— 





MORE BUSINESS FAILURES 
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Be SINESS defaults last week numbered 338 
compared with 294 in previous week. This 
increase during closing months of year not 
anusual and less than seasonal average for 
previous year, according to Dun & Bradstreet. 
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RESERVE LOANS GAIN 




















pSeenas Reserve Beard's condition state- 

ment of member banks in 90 leading cities 
showed icans to trade increased $14,000,000 in 
week of which all but one million was in the 
New York district. 





WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government 
Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 
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SOFT COAL OUTPUT DOWN 
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‘OFT COAL production in week ended Nov. 4 \\ EEK’'S cutput of automobiles was first in 
. fell off 565,000 tons according to estimates nearly seven weeks that fell below 1952 
by the Bureau of Mines. The output was 235,- levels. Delay in getting new models into pro- 
000 tons less than in same week a year ago. duction because of tool and die strikes ac- 
This is accounted a seasonal loss. Anthracite counts for low levels thus far this month. 
With strikes ended situation now normal. 


output also was less due to labor troubles. 
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CONSTRUCTION 
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LUMBER OUTPUT 
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| UMBER production week ended Nov. 4 ( ‘ONSTRUCTION contracts awarded in Oc- | 
4 about 10 per cent less than in week before 4 tober in 37 States east ef the Rockies 
totaled more than $145,000,000 according to 


according to data from National Lumber Man- 


ufacturers’ Association. Orders were largest in F. W. Dedge Corporation report which credits 
four weeks, about 9 per cent above produc- quickening effect to Federal Public Works 
tion, first time in weeks. program. Best showing since November, 1951. 

+ ——+ 











WHEAT RECEIPTS FALL OFF COTTON RECEIPTS DROP 
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fe) 
POSw anaeras of cotton at primary points 


REC EIPTS of wheat at primary points 

NU week of Nov. 4 fell to 1,845 thousand in week ended Nov. 11 were 494,000 bales 
bushels from 3,107 thousand week before. compared with 565,000 week before. Prices in 
Government buying not marked. Interior New Orleans went up on Government crop 
mills fair buyers, but flour sales to seaboard estimate which was about 1,125,000 bales less 
reported almost at a standstill for last fort- than trade expectations. Market also influ- 


enced by higher price of gold. 


night. 
+ 
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BOND MARKET WEAKER 


STOCK MARKET ACTIVE 
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60 ° 
| OND market showed weaker tone, volume STOCK market more active than in week 
of sales increasing to $70,035,000 par value Le before, though prices are not rising as 


contrary to ex- 
Prices 
volume of 
7,064,030. 


rapidly as dollar falls abroad, 
pectation of many traders. 
881.12 as against 877.73, while 
rose to 7,235,000 shares from 
—_—+ 


LOAN 


from $62,700,000 the week before. Prices of 
40 corporate issues (New York Times data) 
averaged $81.49 compared with $82.47 in pre- 
vious week. 


averaged 
trade 
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BANK DEBITS DECLINE 


BROKERS’ 


DECREASE 
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40 
OANS to brokers and dealers declined $10,- 


4 000,000 in week ended Nov. 8 to total of 
$739,000,000. In like week of 1932 such loans 
totaled $360,000,000. Sagging market for se- 
curities ef late is reflected in downward trend. 
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IN| CIRCULATION 


of trade in country reflected 
turnover of demand deposits reported by 
Federal Reserve banks showed a loss of 18 per 


7OLUME 


cent from preceding week. ‘otal however was 
24 per cent over figure same week last year. 








TIME MONEY EASY MONEY 
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R} APR. 'MAY JUN. JUL. 'AUGISEPT.'OCT.'NOVIDEC. 
NTEREST charges for both time and call \foxey in circulation 
loans practically unchanged for the last in week reflecting demand for currency 
two months. Funds are plentiful and rates upon the banks for payrolls and other business 
have been shaded in outside market in effort purposes seasenal early in the month. Fluctu- 
to place the money available. ation said to have no bearing on gold Stocks. 





increased $32,000,000 





of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 


Commerce. 


, i charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bureau 


To simplify comparison between business indicators and to 
compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, the 
Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 


erage for this period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this average Thus, when 
the item for any particular week is greater than the average for the 
vears 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 
if the value is less than the average the index number is less than 100. 


the Department of 
















































































































































































































for convenience as a base period the weekly average of each series for Actual week for all items does not always end on same day. Latest 
the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise indicated. The weekly av- data plotted on chart are for week ended Nov. 11, where available 
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| Finance Methods 
In Midland United 
Utility Operations 


Loans to Officers of Insull 
Holding Company Among 
Subjects Brought Out in 
Federal Inquiry 

Financing operations of Midland United 


Company, a holding company of the In- 
sull group, were outlined at hearings held 


Nov. 15, 16 and 17 before the Federa! 
Trade Commission in its inquiry into 
power and gas utilities 

Examiner A. J. Hughes. of the Com- 


mission, detailed transactions of the come 
pany. which had capital stock outstanding 
Dec. 31. 1931, with a stated value of $71.- 
340,216.90 Consideration received for 
these stocks was $96,909,065.11, it was 
hown, the difference being designated as 
capital surplus. 

About 55 per cent of the 96 million dol- 
lar item was issued in payment or ex- 
change for the securities of other com- 
panies. and $38,000,000 of this portion was 
issued to Insull companies 

Mr. Hughes testified that on the basis of 
audit reports of thé properties, the values 


hown on the books of Midland were not 
justified He added that the company 
supported the market for its shares by 


repurchasing its own stock offered to the 
public through Utility Securities Com- 
pany, an Insull outfit 


Loans to Officers 


Loans to officers and employers were 
made, Mr. Hughes said, and at Dec. 31, 
1931, there were outstanding the follow- 
ing loans for which the company had 
notes: R. M. Feustal, president. director, 
$198,454.86; Morse Dell Plain, vice presi- 
dent, $40,940.50; George F. Mitchell, vice 
president, treasurer, $99,930; William S. 
Gorman, assistant treasurer, assistant 
secretary, $39,009: W. A. Sauer, executive 
vice president. $30,000; B. P. Shearon, 


secretary, $7.350. A reserve of $483,500 was 
up to cover vossible losses against the 
of collateral held as security for 
officers’ and employes’ notes receivable. 

Examiner Hughes stated that Midland 
Utilities Company accepted an assignment 
from Midland United Company of 
United's contract with United States Steel 
Corporation to buy outstanding securities 
of Gary Heat, Light & Water Company 
for $23,000,000 cash. The balance sheet of 
the Gary concern showed total current 
and fixed assets of less than $8,000,000, 
which the examiner said indicated the 
sales price was $15,000,000 in excess of the 
book value of assets behind the se- 
curities 


set 
deficiency 


$100,000 Loan to Insull 


A loan of 100,000 to Samuel Insull on 


Jan. 19. 1932. was not recorded in the 
Midland company’s minutes, Mr. Hughes 
testified. and it was made less than three 


months before the collapse of Middle West 
Utilities and other Insull properties. A 
reserve against probable loss from the 
loan was set up by the company. 

Midland Utilities Company was organ- 
zed June 11, 1923, to act as a holding 
company for numerous properties and be- 
Midland United 


came a_e subsidiary of 
when the latter was organized. 

Mr. Hughes iestified that on Dec. 31, 
1932, stated value of the 378,300 shares of 


Midland Utilities was written down from 
14,398,000 to $3,783,000. The difference of 
$10,615,000 was credited to capital sur- 
plus to permit writing-off of losses sus- 
tained by the company and reserve for 
possible losses 
Middle West Utilities 

A revised balance sheet as of Dec. 31, 
1932, of the Middle West Utilities Co., for- 
merly under Insull control, was introduced 
in the record Nov. 17 and showed a total 
deficit of $177.873,347.12 in the earned sur- 
plus account, thus wiping out the equity 
of common stockholders amounting to 
$155,611,557.47 Net deficit is placed at 
$132,746,335.57 Total investment assets 
are put at $264,418.510.34 

Reroganization of the two Midland 
helding companies into one concern is the 
ultimate goal of its executives, Roy Gar- 
rett. attorney for the interests stated in 
a report to the Commission as the hear- 
ings concluded. He said a valiant effort 
is being made to develop a sound struc- 
ture from properties which he described 
as “very fine.” 

Several years will be required to do this, 


he said. since the companies have been 
depression victims The merger would 
have only one class of capital stock and 


no funded debt or fixed charges, under the 
present plans. Protection of the invest- 


ment of the 49.000 stockholders and the 
rights of 1,800 creditors also is desired, 
Mr. Garrett omeaines 


Railways Cut Expen ses 
And Increase Revenue 


The net railway operating income of 150 
Class I railroads for the first nine months 
of 1933 aggregated $340.973.877 as com- 
pared with $197,832,444 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1932. 

A tabulation just issued by the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission shows that 
while operating revenues increased only 
about $39,500,000, operating expenses de- 
creased more than $166,000,000 during the 
nine-month period. 

Freight revenues were up this year by 
$35.000,000, but passenger revenues dropped 
more than $50,000,000 
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ew Money ” Made in Stock Market 
As Revealed During Senate Inquiry 


‘Watered’ Mergers Brought Out i in Testimony: 


Banks al for Data Concerning 


Loans for Speculative Buying 





The Senate Banking and Currency in-' than my combined salary for the years I 
estigation of investment banking prac- have been with the Prairie Oil and Gas 
tices, now including an inquiry into loans Company, Mr. Cutler said: ‘I would not 
from 40 or more banks for use in stock say anything about that That is the 
market speculation since 1928 and into first intimation I ever had that anybody 
affairs of closed banks at Detroit, Mich it think there was anything wrong 
and Cleveland, Ohio, may extend far be- about my taking that money from Blair 


yond the reassembling of Congress, Jan. 3. & Compan) 







Ccmmittee views differ on this Mr. Fitzpatrick, once a Kansas — 
‘ awyer, was successively counsel an 

airman Fletcher ‘Dem.), of Florida , } : ~ 
Chairn : Den : lent of the Prairie Oil and Gas Com- 





s anxious to se > ry in time to : 
is anxious to close the inquiry in tin epresenting the Rockefeller inter- 








report recommendations to the Senate said, when that company was 
when Congress meets. The Committee as ais’ stn diadhates Pie lid adil 
counsel, Ferdinand Pecora, of New York | ™ereed Wan tm ee c neue ang ake 
City, declared Nov. 17 he cannot see how oe > ee in te vangtallaan 
the work can be completed before Feb ” oe en sae 

1 at_the earliest. The committee has Alleged “Water” in 

gathered during the past few months a 


mass of evidence to digest after the hear- Mergers Explained 


ings close Mr. Cutler testified that when the 

Two outstanding developinents of the Rockefeller interests were selling thei! 
Past week were the summoning of presi- Prairie Oil stock he told Mr. Fitzpatrick 
Gents of banks Nov. 24 to testify regard- the bankers probably would allow Mi 


Fitzpatrick to buy stock on the same basis 
as others. Mr. Cutler said he had know! 
nothing about the Sincl common pul 
chase syndicate, nor about any 10 per 
cent Blair & Co. profits to Mr. Fitzpatrick 
nor about Mr. Fitzpatrick’s receivi 
000 from the syndicate 

Elisha Walker, head of Blair & Co 
testified the Rockefeller interests had 
nothing to do with the Sinclair syndicate 


ing loans during 1928-32, inclusive, which 
have been used for speculative transac- | 
tions on the stock markets, and the reve- 
lation of another large boosting of stock 
values, or stock watering, by a “write- 
up” of $38,285,500 in valuation of stocks 
of six subsidiary companies when General 
Theaters Equipment, Inc., took them over 
in July, 1929 
The Committee resumed hearings Nov 














14, with Harry F. Sinclair, president of | but the group buying Prairie Oil stock 
the Sinclair Consolidated Oil Company, !"0m the Rockefeller trusts in 1928 was 
among the witnesses. Mr. Sinclair was | @lmost identical with the Sinclair group 
examined regarding the $33,000,000 Sin-| Samuel R. Burns, Jersey City, N. J 
clair common stock syndicate or pool that President of the International Projecto 
operated in 1928-29, which netted $12.- Company, a reluctant witness, once a jew- 
000,000 profit to its participants without | eler, was examined regarding that com- 
their putting up any money at all. Like | P2My’s acquisition of the Nicholas Powe 
Arthur W. Cutten, Chicago market opera- Company, of which he was president, fon 
ae 95 . nldn’t recall ni 
tor who managed the pool, both Mr. Sin- | $690,777 in 1925. He couldn't recall many 
clair and Ruloff E. Cutten, who directed things about the merger. 
the pool's operation on the New York| Harvey L. Clarke, Chicago financier 
Stock Exchange for his brother, testified | credited with creation of the General The- 
they did not know why William F. Fitz- | aters Equipment, Inc., said that company 
patrick, president of the Prairie Oil and | took over six subsidiaries as follows: Na- 
Gas Company, a Sinclair competitor, was| tional Theaters Supply Co., at a valua- 
“declared in” on the syndicate profits | tion of $12,787,000, or $10,737,000 above its 


book value; the J. E. McAuley Manufac- 
turing Company, Strong Electric Company, 
Ashcroft Automatic Arc Company and 
| Hall & Connolly, Inc., all lamp concerns, 
at a combined valuation of $1,757,000 or 
$1,273,000 above their book value; Inter- 


when Mr. Fitzpatrick took no part in the 
syndicate. 

Purchase of Stock 

At $30 Described 


Mr. Sinclair referred to some of the| national Projector Company, $28,500,000, or | man Fletcher put into the record a letter 
testimony as “a joke.” Senator Couzens | $26,275,000 above book value. This makes | from Henry Goldman Jr., member of the 
(Rep.), of Michigan, observed “a good | a com*ined valuation of $43,044,000, which New York Stock Exchange, recommending 
many people thought the Teapot Dome | was $38,285,000 in excess of their com- a Federal board of two Senators, two} 
oil lease investigation was a joke.” It was, bined book value as of July, 1929. members of the Exchange and two men 
during that inquiry by a Senate commit- “Does that mean they set up a nomi-|in private business to regulate activities 
tee that Mr. Sinclair served a jail sentence | nal value of almost $40,000,000 for some- of stock exchanges and members. The 
for Committee contempt. thing that actually cost,them only about Committee then adjourned until Nov, 21. 

The witness said he was the one who . 
Suggested to Arthur Cutten that the syn- 


dicate buy 1,100,000 shares of Sinclair Con- 
SOlidation common at $30 a share when 
the stock had never before sold that high 
Mr. Pecora asked who suggested the after- 
thought of letting Mr. Fitzpatrick have 


2'» per cent interest in the profits. Mr 
Sinclair replied Blair & Company sug-j| Presidents of 40 or more national banks 
gested it without advancing any reason | have been summoned by the Senate Com- 
for it but that he, Mr. Sinclair, did not} mittee on Banking and Currency to tes- 
object and was “happy” to comply not-/ tify at Washington, Nov. 24, regarding any 
withstanding it reduced his own profits | joans they have made which have been 
correspondingly. used for stock speculation in the period 
Mr. Sinclair added that Mr. Fitzpatrick | of 1928-1932, inclusive. These banks in- 
did not play any part in the syndicate | clude some in New York, Chicago, Wash- 


ington, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, and Boston 

The action of the committee, announced 
Nov. 16, follows an attempt previousl) 
made to get this information by question- 


operations and that Mr. Pecora could call 
it “a gift” if he pleased. He said that re- 
cently Mr. Fitzpatrick told him the Rocke- 
fellers were selling some of that Sinclair 











stock to Blair & Company, that the naires submitted to a large number of 
Rockefellers had said they were going to! banks. The committee wants to know 
make Mr. Fitzpatrick some money and about money loaned on collateral to syn- 
that Mr. Fitzpatrick said he received the! dicates and others during tl five vear 
money without assuming any risk. period, with a view to bringing out t 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, testifying Nov. 15, said, What extent any such bank advances may 
Bertram Cutler, financial adviser of the; have figured in Wall Street speculation 
Rockefeller interests, told him the Rocke- A number of the bank presidents rc- 
fellers had arranged to do something for | fused to answer the questionnaires, on the 
Mr. Fitzpatrick in recognition of the lat-| ground that furnishing the information 
ter’s long service for the Rockefellers in| might be objected to by their customers 


the Prairie Oil and Gas Company. Mr.| The committee, according to its counsel 
Fitzpatrick said he was given to under-/; Ferdinand Pecora, decided to subpoena 
stand he would receive 10 per cent of the | those who refused 

Blair & Company profits, which was addi- These summons, he said, have gone to 


tional to the other profits, so that he re- 
ceived $300,000 from one source and $149,- 
000 more from another source. 

Bertram Cutler testified, contradicting 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, denying any such arrange- 


the bank presidents to relieve them of any 
reproach, he said, from their customers 
The responsibility for the information can 
now be placed by the banks on the com- 
mittee subpoena obligations to testify 


ment by the Rockefellers, who held large Questions Asked Bankers 
holdings of Sinclair Consolidated stock The questionnaire the committee sent 
Then Mr. Fitzpatrick, in turn, contra-| ig banks on Nov. 1 follows 

dicted Mr. Cutler and declared he “got Give the following data for your bank 
into this thing” at the suggestion of Mr.! as of the close of business on July 31 fol 
Cutler and Hunter Marston, of Blair & | each of the vears from 1929 to 1933 in- 
Company. clusive: , 

“Mr. Cutler represents perhaps the most A. Total amount of street loans 
powerful influence in this country, possi- Total amount of such loans carried by) 
bly in the world,” Mr. Fitzpatrick added.! your bank for your own account 
“I served them for some 20 years. When Total amount of such loans carried for 


I told Mr. Cutler these people have been! the account of others 
very good to me and had carried me in Total amount of such k carried fo 
this matter and made me more money other bank: 





the account of 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 


in New York City 
(The Board assumes 


The Federal Reserve Board announces that the noon buying rate 
for cable transfers payable in foreign currencies were as follows 
no responsibility as to the accuracy of the rates quoted.) 






























Europe Par Noy. 10 
Austria (schilling) 14.07 5 
Belgium (belga) 13.90 
Bulgaria (lev) ‘ ‘ 72 
Czechoslovakia (koruna) 2.96 
Denmark (krone) 26.80 
England (pound) 486.66 
Finland (markka) 2.52 
France (franc) ........... 3.92 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.82 
Greece (drachma) 1.30 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) ‘ae 5.2 
Netherlands (florin) 40.20 
Norway (krone) sauue 26.80 
Poland (Zloty) ecsccceee 11.22 
Portugal (escudo) 4.42 
Rumania (leu) 60 
Spain (peseta) 19.30 
Sweden (krona) 26.80 ¢ 
Switzerland (franc) ...... 19.30 31.0000 
Yugoslavia (dimar) ........ 1.76 2.2033 
North America- 
Canada (dollar) 100.00 100.0468 100.0364 101.1979 104.1534 
i ED | WS dese ceeeee's 100.00 99.9718 99.9150 0 99.9800 99 9800 
Mexico (silver peso) 49.35 27.6850 27.6480 27.6900 27.6900 27.690 
South America 
Argentina (gold peso) *93.3004 
Brazil (milreis) *8.4160 8 
GHile (POH) ....ccsscevecs *9.8750 *10.4750 
Colombia (peso) *66.7200 66.7200 
Uruguay (peso) *76.8333 *80.9166 
Asia— 
China (Shanghai) (yuan) - *32.29 32.5833 32.5000 41062 
Hong Kong (dollar sees 730.34 36.4166 36.3750 500 
India (rupee) ae 36.50 38.3900 37.7250 
Japan (yen) ‘ 49.85 30.2500 29.8687 
Other countries 
Australia (pound) ‘ 486.66 409.2500 405.3333 0000 
New Zealand (pound) 486.66 413.000 406.4166 410.6250 1666 
Singapore (dollar) 59.99 60.0000 5 0 60.0625 875 
South Africa (pound) 486.66 510.8333 503.2500 508.5000 6875 
*Nominal 
*Silver content of unit multiplied by New York price of silver, which on 10 v 
cents per fine ounce; Nov. 1], 42% cents; Nov. 13. 4334 cents; Nov. 14, 45 cents; Nov. 
cents; Nov. 16, 45 cents 
Legally equivalent to 7/60 of 1 English pound. Parity represents 7/60 of quotation of 
pound in New York. 
Official price of gold newly mined in the tes on Nov. 10 was $32.20 per fine 
Ounce; Nov. 11, $33.32; Nov. 13, $33.45; Nov. 1 15, $33.56; N $33.56 














Ey mer gency “heen 
To Banks Studied 


Chairman Jones of the R. F. C. 
Is Questioned in Regard to 
Federal Grants 


A Senate banking and currency subcom- 
mittee, of which Senator Fletcher (Dem.), 
of Florida, is chairman, and charged by 


with responsibility for checking 
up on the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, examined at an execu- 
tive session Nov. 13 Jesse H. Jones, chair- 
man of the Corporation, regarding its 
loans to morigi companies and others 


the work of 






asked particularly 

have abused their priv- 

through mortgage com- 

sked Mr. Jones for de- 

$99.000,000 loan to the 

Bank and Trust Com- 

1i of which Charles G 

f r President of the United 

States, is president. and regarding a re- 
}cent soy i loan of $9.500,000 to 
a Joos w York Side project. Other 
latters were into, but no an- 





nouncement madat 

















$3,600,000? sked Senator Goldsborough 
(Rep.), of Maryland, a Baltimore banker 
“It means nearly $38,000,000 of water,” 
re nsel Pecor 
Senator Couz and Counsel Pecora 
usked tne regarding the Nicholas! 
Power Com in the course of which 
Mr. Pecora said the witness previously had 
testified he had no stock interest in that 
company Mr. Pecora said he could not 
understand why Mr. Clarke did not pre- 
viously inform the Committee he was prac- 
y the only stockholder of that com- 
yv hen sold its assets-to the Inter-! 





national Projector Company. “I assume,’ 





observed Senator Couzens, “that the wit- 
ness understands he is under oath, and if 
he swears to a falsehood he can be charged 
with contempt “With perjury,” suggested 
Mr. Pecora The witness replied an error 
can be hone Vv mad 

Mr. Clarke said he paid $2,000,000 to 
William Fox, of Fox Films, for the sale of 

1e latter's | interest in “Grandeur 
Inc 0G rs Equipment. The 
Grandeur } was organized to take 
over the Mitchell Camera Company, of 
which Mr. Fox was half owner. Mr. Pe- 


cora announced Wijliam Fox will be sub- 
poenaed to testifyregarding Fox Films 
ransactions 

At the 
continued hi 
Dodge, of New 
regarding Fox 


Nov. 17, Harvey Clarke 
timony and Murray W. 
York City, was examined 
1 transactions. Chair- 


session 








BANKS TO TELL OF LOANS 
FOR STOCK SPECULATION) 


Total amount of such loans carried for 





the account of corporations other than 
banks 
Total amount of such loans carried for 
the account of copartnerships or individ- 
vals. 
B. Total amount of day loans made on 
July 31 in each of the above years. 
Ameunt of Secured Loans 
Give the following information as of 
July 31 or any day of the month of July 
for each of the years from 1929 to 1933 in- 
clusive 
Total amount of all “secured loans” ex- 
rect loans.’ 
int of such loans which were 
amount of such loans which were 
time loans 
Total amount of such loans which were 





secured by United tes Government 


bonds 


If possible in estimate of the total 
amount of these loans which were secured 
by real estate mortgages, life insurance 
and similar items other than securities 

Give the following information for your 
bank for each of the years from 1929 to, 


1933 inclusive 

A.—Number of loans made 
out security, pursuant to credit 
ment for financing syndicate or 
erations of any nature in stocks. 

B.—Total amount of such loans 

Note: Include in the above all syndicate 
and pool transactions in which the bank 
participated whether the sums advance 
were carried in the “loan,” “investment 
or other account 

Amounts Written Off 


with or with- 
arrange- 
pool op- 





Give the following data for your bank 
tor each of the years from 1929 to 1933 
and for the period from Jan. 1, 1933, to 
Sept. 15, 1933, inclusive 

A. Total gross amount written off or 
specifically reserved against in each of the 
classifications set forth in “I-A” and “II 

B. Total number of such loans thus 
affected. 

C. Set forth separately the total amount 
ol subsequent recoveries on such write- 
offs 

Give the following data for your bank 
for each of the years from 1929 to Sept. 






A. State \ ther your bank participated 


or pool accounts either 


up 
oup 

your own account It 

as made wholly or in 

of customers, give the de- 


above is in 
tic copy 


v of the 

) phot ost 
or pool agreement 
espondence which formed 
syndicate or pool agree- 





Agents of Banks 
following data for your 


Exchange 


Give the bank 





for each of the years from 1929 to Sept 
15, 1933, inclusive 

A.—Name of each and every member 
or member firm of the New York Stock 
Exchange used for the sale or purchase of 
any securities, whether for your own ac- 
count or account of others. 

Name of each and every member or 
member fir the New York Stock Ex- 


change f n loans were being carried 





by yc either for your own account 
or fo account Of others, as of the 
close Siness on Sept. 12, 1929, and 
of the close of business on July 15, 1s 








e amounts of each of the said loans 

Name of each and every member or 

uber firm of the New York Stock Ex- 

ociated with you or participat- 

you in the retail distribution of 
I dur bank 
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Wholesale Dealer 


Regulating Salen’ | 
Of Wholesalers 
By Trade Code 


Dealings With Several Classes 
Of Buyers Would Come 


Within the Provisions of. 


Regulatory Plan 





The selling of goods direct to consumers 
by wholesalers who also sell through re- 
tailers would be subject to regulation un- 
der “permissive” sections of the code pro- 
posed for the wholesale trade, on which a 
hearing was held Nov. 13. 

The code would divide the trade into at 
least 14 commodity divisions, which num- 
ber might be increased whenever the Ad- 
ministration might find a need for further 
subdivisions The general code would 
govern wholesalers in all commodity di- 
visions, with wholesalers or distributors in 
one or more subdivisions operating under 
supplemental codes. 

Clauses Affecting Prices 
| One of the permissive sections of the 
proposed code would provide that selling 
at wholesale prices to ultimate consumers 
in divisions where the wholesalers sell 
through retailers is uneconomical and un- 


desirable and may be prohibited 
Another section provides that in any 
division in which manufacturers sell co- 


incidentally to several classes of buyers, 
such as wholesalers, retailers and con- 
sumers, the divisional code authority may 
announce for each product or group of 
products distributed by its division price 
differentials between the different classes 


of buyers which shall be fair and rea- 
sonable. 
After such differentials have been so 


announced, the code declares that it shall 
be an unfair trade practice for any whole- 
saler or distributor to buy such merchan- 
dise from any primary seller who does 
not maintain such differentials. 

Boycott Charge Denied 

These sections brought protests from 
the Consumers’ Advisory Board and from 
the National Association of Manufacturers. 
The latter urged that such provisions were 
equivalent to endorsing a boycott. 

“Under existing law.” said a 
by John C. Gall, 
association, “every wholesaler 
right to determine from 


has the 
whom he will 


purchase or whose goods he will distribute, | 


but a combination of wholesalers as au- 
| thorized in section 11 would be illegal be- 
cause it would amount to a boycott. 

*It is said to be urged that this power 
to boycott particular manufacturers is 


necessary in order to prevent a manufac- | 


| turer from loading the wholesaler with 
goods and then going beyond him and 
supplying the demands of the wholesaler's 
natural market The obvious 


| of a manufacturer who habitually follows 
such a practice. Authority to initiate and 
|maintain a boycott is not essential to the 
protection of the individual wholesaler.” 


statement | 
associate counsel for the | 


answer is | " 
| that no wholesaler need handle the goods | 
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COMPARISONS OF BUSINESS 
CONDITIONS 


Made Public by the Department of rent of Commerce, Nov. 17 














1933 1932 1929 
Nov. 11) Nov. 4_ Nov, 12 | Nov. 16 
| 
COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE | ] | 
(Dollars) = - s } 
Copper, electrolytic, New York ....... Ib..| 0.078 0.079 0.051 0.178 
Cotton, middling, spot, New York ....1lb.. 101 .098 067 175 
Food index (Bradstreet’s) .........++: lb 1.93 1.91 1 67 3 13 
Iron and steel composite ....... .ton 31.50 31.59 29.32 36 09 
Wheat, No. 2, hard Winter (K.C.) bu 84 84 44 13 
FINANCE 
(Million of Dollars) | 
Banking: . _ =m 
Debits, New York City 2.505 3,522 1,927 14,350 
Debits, outside New York City 2,801 3.04 2,299 6,559 
Federal Reserve banks: g = ; ” 
Reserve bank credit, total..... 2,542 2 550 2 199 1 670 
fil 7a 7 7 34 300 
oe discounted .. 112 117 311 971 
. Government secur ere 2,430 2,420 1,851 313 














Federal Resv. reporting mem. banks: § | = ~ 
| Deposits, net demand .............008- 10.653 10,798 | ...0e006 
| TU, PD ou lenseancecicnssecene nel 4,470 4,666 | ..sseees 
Investment, total siete 8,156 7,993 | .. 
U. S. Government securities....... ‘| 5,164 4,995 | .. 
ee arr ° 93 8,989 . 
On securities | 3 7 i1 éeeneeee 
BE GEMRE oo cccccces | 4 4989 5,218 "7 
Interest rates, call loans ...... per cent..| 75 1,00 5.88 
Interest rates, time loans ....per cent.. 15 “oo 6 00 
Exchange rates, sterling (daily av.)..dol...| 4.81 3.30 4.88 
Failures, commercial ..........-. number. . 294 _ 495 404 
Money in circu. (daily av.)..mills. of dolls. .| 5,657 4,846 
Security markets: e 
Bond sales, N.Y.S.E..thou.of dolls. par nah 70,033 62.700 36.400 89,354 
Bond prices, 40 corporate issues. .dollars.. 81.49 82.47 78.63 92.46 
Stock sales, N. S. E...thou. of shares..| 7,233 7,064 7,957 27.491 
| Stock prices (N Y. Times) dolls. pershare..| 81.12 17.73 59.22 179.69 
Stock prices (421) (St. Statis.) 1926=100.. 69.6 65.0 48.2 140.3 
Industrial (351) .........+- 1926=100.. 76.4 71.3 46.3 134 5 
Public utilities (37) .1926=100 72.7 68.8 77.7 177.6 | 
Ralivaads (33) ...scsvccese 1926=100. . | 39.9 36.5 26.1 127.8 
| 
PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION | 
Production: F A wre : 
Automobiles (Cram’s estimate)..number..} 11,258 16,107 13 685 49,160 
Bituminous coal ‘dail av.).thou.sht, tons. .| “% 1,169 1,276 1,884 
Electric power .......- mills. of kw.-hrs..| .. 3 1,583 1,521 1.794 
Petroleum ........++: thous. of bbl..| ...... 2,301 2,134 2,620 | 
Steel ingots ' .........- pet. of capacity.. 26 26 19 71 
Distribution: 
Exports: 
Sern <eneuweseeeeuedsede thous. of bu.. 273 1 203 
Li. RPPPTR TTT TTC cer TL thous. of bu.. 12 2 346 
Wheat flour ............-. thous. of bbl.. 21 28 “ 33 
Freight-car loadings, total ....... 7 Perr 607,785 537,093 
Coal and coke ......ssccscseeee wd webws 123.918 117,710 
Forest products ......... eeeeeee = sanenns 22,976 15,984 
Grain and productS ....eeceeeee | eeeeeee | 31,03 25,090 
OT errr aE Td wiseee | ee 18.357 
anaes, Ok caccessersss ~ eveseee | 171,503 169,908 
scree nirwe ed eeseeece _ o00nees 13,175 2.795 3.2 
Miscellaneous sweess savecseanten cooccee | 220,173 187,249 374,020 
| 
Receipts: ; ‘i 
Cz attle and calves .........- thousands..] ....... 288 180 338 
ree .thousands. . vn 419 315 607 
Cotton, into sight .thous. of bales.. 494 565 596 615 
| Wheat, at primary marks thou. of bu.. 1.845 3,107 3 495 4,502 
total...thous. of lb.. 1,930 1,079 1,360 4,129 








Comparable figures not available prior to 1932, but 


—T Statistics cover 90 cities. 
Dow-Jones estimate. 


adjustment has been made in indexes in preceding table 


ba Wool, at Boston, 
the 








“Proposed Security Issues 


| 











Protest of Consumers 
On behalf of the Consumers’ Advisory | {Continued from Page 14.) 
Board, §. S. Heinritz asserted that the 
yrovision would ake th > code c l Idaho. A Delaware corporation engaged in MERCANTILE & THEATERS PROPERTIES, | 
h ot make the code compu al the exploration and exploitation of metal Philadelphia Protective Committee for 
sory on business outside the trade for] mines, proposes to issue 50,000 shares of] Villa Theatre, Collingsdale, Pa. A commit- | 
which it is drawn; prohibit economies | common stock at $5 per share Registra- tee calling for deposits of reorganization of | 
from reachi the tion fee: $25 Among officers are: Lenox Mercantile & Theatres Properties, Inc 
aching the consumer; insure &@/| Rand, president, and C. Andre Falk, sec- Philadelphia, engaged in construction and 
aefinite margin’ between cost and selling | retary-treasurer, both of New York. leasing of theatre and mercantile properties 
price; eliminate benefits accruing from|AzTEC SILVER-GOLD MINING CO., Wil-| Amount of issue: First mortgage 6 per cent 
individual initiative; legalize boycotting; | mington, Del. A Delaware corporation own. | ee ee =. ° ene peg My na 
Sdiennaate rs gt . ing stock of Compania Minera Azteca. | 4 " : 5. mbers \ 
freeze” the present distribution system; through which some Mexican mining mittee: George D. Lewis, John Baird 
and define by law provisions which should!| claims are owned, proposes to mine silver, ee B. lewis, und George V. Strong, all 
roperly be reached by private bargaini and to issue 150,000 shares of common) 0 Seyi cyst 
he <ioke Sai Game - - | stock at $1 a share. Registration fee: $25.| NATIONAL ASSOCIATED DEALERS, New| 
was sponsored by 27 nationa Underwriters: Carruthers & Black, Cincin-| york Offering trusteed New York bank 
associations whose members are engaged nati, Ohio. Among eijeers ate: Shares C.| shares at a total aggregate offering price 
in wholesale trade, ranging fr p , Swift, president, and Leo J. Schweer, sec- of $1,000,000. Registration fee: $100. Trus- 
and barber : lies , rr on = comage retary-treasurer, both of Cincinnati, Ohio | tee: Central Hanover Bank and Trust Co., 
ang darbder suppies to the distribution Of peemNER GOLD MINING CO., McCarthy,| New York. Officers of the depositor: Julian 
sheet metal and the wholesaling of jew-| alaska. An Alaska corporation acquiring | M. Gerard, president and treasurer; Bar- 
elry, dry goods, radios and bicycles. | mining claims and developing and mining rington Elliott, vice president and secre- 
The lce Box Industry | them. Amount of offering: $168,038. Reg-| tary; and T. J. Fitzpatrick, vice president, 
’ " . £1 py | istration fee: $25 Among officers are all of New York 
- The makers of household ice boxeS| peyton C. Ramer preside nt, and C. F Pugh. | OSAGE MINERAL RIGHTS SYNDICATE, 
face an uncertain future,” it was stated | gosestary- -treasurer, both of McCarthy Santa Fe. A New Mexico corporation buy- | 
-EF GY: 7 ain . 4 | Alaska | 5 i ) : ; 
by E.G Vail, of Fond du Lac, Wis., who CAREY TRUST, Tulsa, Okla. An_ express Since taal Goneeaaey Gia gia ate facet: 
presented a proposed code for the industry | ~ trust organized under the laws of the State/ tie, mineral rights, mineral properties, and 
at a hearing Nov. 14 of cleneme te own, aad, onl te pe Ae oil and gas leases Amount of offering 
” ‘ 8 roc £ : S| ‘ " . o 
Competition from other types of refrig-| comes. “in ‘Natural Gas. Development SE FR cae oe ge ages Are Ng oe 
eration has vitally affected the industry, | Amount of issue: $400,000. Registration ga A te Claxton, both of Santa 
SE Mr é an “TES fee: $40. Officers are: W. E. Brown, presi- ty oi . 
aid Mr Vail, and 10 of the largest firms | dent: A. J. Diffie, vice president; and H. I.| PENN YORK DISTILLERIES, Shrewsbury, Pa 
in the business have become defunct since Shanks. secretary-treasurer, all of Tulsa A Delaware corporation proposing to man- 
1928 " ufacture and sell whiskies, gins, brandics 
o, = . os GRAIN & MALTING co., and other spiritous liquors when such sale 
Recognizing the conditions confronting | is legal, and to issue 290,000 shares of com- 


| the industry, 
Z. Bankson, 
} exception of a _ provision that office 
| workers might be employed as much as 44 
hours a week 
Guced to 40 hours. 
for other workers, 
a basic 40-hour week from December to 
June and 32 hours from July to December. 
Wholesale Status in Issue 
Contentions between general contractors 
and wholesale dealers in lumber, on 
Side, and retail lumber dealers, on the 
other, marked a hearing, Nov. 13 and 14, 
on a proposed code for the retail lumber 
lumber products, building 
building specialties industry. 
The contractors and wholesalers pro- 
posed a modification of the code to pro- 
vide that those engaged in selling these 
products in carload or larger quantities 
to governmental agencies, railroads, con- 
tractors or 


the NRA Labor Advisor, V. 


The code proposes 


materials and 


sidered as retail dealers, and therefore 
not be subject to the provisions of the | 
code for this industry. 


Disagreement over the distinction to be 





agreed to the code with the | 
He asked that this be re-|} 


with some exceptions, | 


one 


consumers shall not be con- | 


Greenfield, Wis. A Wisconsin corporation | 
engaged in manufacturing and selling malt 
and malt products, proposes to issue 80,000 
shares of preferred and 60,000 shares of 
common stock at a total price of $1,800,000. 


mon stock at a total price of $725,000. Reg- 
istration fee: $72.50. Among officers are 
George H. Klinefelter, Railroad, Pa. and 
Joseph G. Litterst, York, Pa., secretary- 





Registration fee: $180 Underwriters are treasurer 
Hammons & Co., New York. Among officers | UNITED STATES BOND & MORTGAGE COR- 
| a: Leon B eager go Curt) “PORATION, Bondholders Committee, New 
anow, secretary oth of Milwaukee. York, calling for deposits of reorganization 
LAC LEDE POWER & LIGHT CO., St. Louls | of United States Bond & Mortgage Corpo- 
L. Clarke, Francis E. Matthews, and ration, New York, a mortgage loan and 
A. Horner of Chicago, trustees under | real estate business. Amount of issue: Se- 
ing trust agreement dated Dec. 24, 1926, ries C-1 6!) per cent convertible guaranteed 
issuing voting trust certificates represent- collateral trust bonds dated May 1, 1929 
ing common stock deposited under such of a face value of $173,700, one-third of 
| agreement in the amount of ee | which, or $57,900, was used’ in computing 
| a at $100 each). Registration fee: registration fee of $25. Members of the 
_ meno . . . : ttee are: William H. Chapman, New 
MAVIS BOTTLING CO. OF AMERICA, New| fommit ' “hay Ne’ 
| York - ae cmpereen holding inet Mena er ee A 
‘| company for stocks and investments sheep : um } Jat 
companies engaged in bottling and ais Aarti Pst Ri, vg AE Richie Long 
tributing beverages and food produc .u- York ty. 2 and Philip Barton, New 
poses to issue 192,000 shares of Class Aj or 
| common stock at an aggregate price not —_—— 
| to exceed $250000, Registration fee: §2 E 
Underwriters: Ewart, Noyes, & Bond, one. conomic »E leme: ‘nts 
Inc 


and Highland Brewery, 
Newburgh, N. Y. Among officers are rod 
M. Elliott, Great Neck, L. I., ages 
Joseph B. Elliott, Bloomfield, N. J., 

tary; and George W. Witney, Philadelphia, | 
| treasurer. 

NIX, JOHN D., Jr.; C. E. Meriweather, J. M 
Wilzin, I. Lowenburg and A. P. Smith, Jr., 
New Orleans. A committee calling for 
| deposits of reorganization of John D. Nix 


New York, 


In Reeov ery Progr: am 





Directed to Correct 
Adjustment of Various Factors 


| Measures 
| 


drawn between the groups was so great | Jr.. New Orleans, owner and ope rator of - - 
that the hearing was recessed to permit | Rocistration fimo of issue: $227,000 {Continued from Page 14.} 
the contending forces to attempt to ad-| : November 18 from economics to political economy as 
just their differences, but upon resump-| CADIZ MINING CO. Los Angeles. A Call-| the needed discipline. 
Pee i ici 2 : hs ornia corporation engaged in mining, mill- . 
tion of the _hearing, Nov. 14, it was an-| ing. and reduction of gold, silver, mercury| Economics belonged to laissez-faire; the 
nounced that the conferences “had not and other metallic and nonmetallic ores.| world has turned its back on that. The 
been wholly successful.” | Amount of offering: $500,000. Registration | 4, - ‘ ersitie ay +h 
Sannttsah sanntanaiiGs ihe: bliin tie fee: $50. Underwriters: C. V. Ricardi. Los | @@nger is that universities may not find 
f é ‘ 10ny was taken by As- Angeles. Among officers are: C. E. Miller, | il cut but may continue still to turn over 
sistant Deputy Administrator Ralph Fogg,| president, and L. Miller, secretary-treasurer, | and over the sterile dust of free-competi- 
and the hearing was adjourned. both of Los Angeles tive principles. 


THE WEEK’S HEARINGS 

Hearings held during the past 

were as follows: 
Nov. 13: Wholesale trade, retail lum- | 
ber, lumber products, building materials | 
and building specialties industry (modi- 
fication proposal), retail solid fuel in- 
dustry, earthenware industry. 

Nov. 14: Asphalt and mastic tile in- 
dustry, household ice refrigerator indus- 
try, pipe nipple manufacturing industry 
(reconvened hearing). 

Nov. 15: Musical merchandise manu- 
facturing industry, wool felt manufactur- 
ing industry, imitation and leather novel- 
ties industry, textile processing industry. 
coal dock industry. } 

Nov. 16: Wholesale coal industry, | 
trucking industry. wholesale wall paper 
trade. porcelain breakfast furniture as- 
sembling industry, carbon black manu- 
facturing industry. 

Nov. 17: Bowling and billiard equip- 
ment industry, anthracite industry, mica | 
industry, corrugated and solid fibre con- | 
tainer industry, hair cloth manufacturing | 
industry, schiffll and hand machine wer! 
broidery industry, vacuum cleaner manu-| 
facturing industry, flag manufacturing in- 


week 








| dustry. 


COMSTOCK, LTD., San Francisco. A Nevada 
corporation engaged in the development of 


Men trained ir Ss sing are | 
the northeastern extension of the Comstock é d in this kind of thinking are | 


handicapped now. It is the 


Lode. at Virginia City, Nev. Amount of greatest sin- 
offering: $82,722.75. Registration fee: $25.| gle difficulty with economists in Govern- | 
Among officers are: H. L. Slosson, president, | me ‘ vy CZ ‘ | 
and M. Grotyehn, secretary-treasurer, both nt that they oan think of ways to 
Of Gan Francisco emasculate the Government in its deal- 
GREEN TREE a enees, St. Louis. A Mis-| ings with economic phenomena, because 
sourl corporation manufacturing, distribut- | they ¢ , 4 . ‘ g g f 
ing and selling malt beverage products, they Carry in their heads a formula of 
proposes to issue 27,000 shares of common | Noninterference. 
capital stock at $6.25 a share. Registration iti iete . . : ~de 
tos: O85. Atdouk olicate axé: Uhrietian Political economists are what is needed, 
Buehner, president, and LeRoy E. Lind,| men not ridden by preconceptions, care- 
secretary-treasurer, both of St. Louis. ful analysts who recognize logical needs 


HOLLYWOOD ARGYLE CORPORATION, 


Los . ™ their con 

Angeles. A California corporation organized | #24 dare to follow them across heir con- 
for the convenience of the holders of cer-/| cepts to conclusions in simple operating 
tain gold notes secured by a deed of trust | arrangements, even if this requires the 
covering property in Los Angeles, known Government to do novel th P cael 
as the Hollywood Argyle Apartments, pro- . novel things 
poses to issue 1,110 shares of common stock I say this because for a long time 1 
vo exchanged for gold notes at the nave been saying it and the event ha: 
ratio of 10 shares of stock for each $1,000 - mae we Ss ‘ vVeERy ste 
$11 000." re notes. Amount of issue:| proven the necessity. Some important 

f gistration fee $25 Among | pa t . . " P 
officers are: Prank K. Sullivan. president part > rol maga = our oo apenine has 
and A. Ablow secretary-treasurer, both of | 80ne to stuffing students with preconcep- 


Los Ang 

| K. TAYLOR. ‘DISTILLING CO., Frankfort, Ky 
A Delaware corporation proposing to dis- 
till, age, store, bottle and sell whisky and 
to issue 225,000 shares of capital stock at a/ 
maximum aggregate price estimated to be 
$1,125,000 Registration fee: $112.50. Un- 


tions which are shattered the moment 
they meet the economic realities of every- 
Gay life 

The most grudging consent to our re- 
covery comes from these departments of 


derwriters: F. S. Yantis & Co. New York. economics; they appear to have forgo* 
Among officers are: Kenner Taylor, Frank- | how little they like he logice lterna- 
fort, Ky., president; Harry Hartwell, Moun- cs d the logical alte 


tive when they were living with it a year 
ago. 


tain Lakes, N. J., treasurer.. and A. Carter 


Thompson, Forks of Elkhorn, Ky. Seemingly they would rather have | 


Merchants 
wholesaler is not identified by the quan- 
tity of the commodity he handles, but by 
the manner 
coal 


ers was presented, Nov. 


|} ance” 


,other witnesses, 


| sion of 





In Coal Status 
Puzzling to NRA 





Definition Sought for Pur- 


poses of Code Operation 
—Hearing Held on Re- 
tailers Agreement 


Just what is a “wholesale” dealer in 


coal? 


This is a question which troubled the 


NRA during the past week, when three 
codes involving as many branches of the 
coal trade were the subjects of separate 
hearings 


Clarence V. Beck, of the National Retail 


Coal Merchants Association, suggested that 
a proper definition of a wholesaler is one 
“who buys and sells coal in railroad cars 
}and cargo vessels.” 
tailer as one belonging to that part of the 
industry where distribution is required by 
trucks and/or 


He would define a re- 


wagons. 

Method of Delivery 
Howard W. Vesey, of the Chicago Coal 
Association, declared that a 


of delivery and to whom the 
is delivered 
“The moment a wholesaler begins to dee 
r wagon,” said Mr. Vesey, 
retailer.’ 
of the Northwestern Retail 
Association, said that “in the 
wholesaler is one who buys 





W.E 
il De _ r 
Northwest a 
for resale.” 
Efforts to Frame Definition 

Conferences are being held by repre- 
sentatives of the coal dock industry and 
the retail and wholesale coal trades in an 
effort to work out a satisfactory definition. 

A proposed code for wholesale coal deal- 
16, by C. S. B. 
| Ward, president of the American Whole- 
Sale Coal Association. 

Lake Michigan and Lake Superior coal< 
dock operators and New England opera- 
tors joined forces, Nov. 15, in presenting a 
code for their branch of the coal business, 

A code sponsored by the National Re- 
tail Coal Merchants Association, on which 
a hearing was held Nov. 13 nd 14, is in- 
tended to set up a procedure for the de- 
termination of fair market prices for the 
various functions of retailing, with spe- 
cific provisions for determining such prices 
in each retail trade area by those engaged 
in the business 

This explanation of the code was made 
by Roderick Stephens, chairman of the 
code committee, who also discussed some 
of the trade practices which would be 
eliminated by the code. These include the 
employment of part-time commission men, 
the failure to reweigh coal at points of 
transfer from railroad car to cargo ves- 
sel, and failure to make a “water allow- 
in shipping coal. 

Competition in Fuels 

Mr. Stephens said that to establish sta- 
bility in the field of production of anthra- 
cite, bituminous coal and coke without 
restoring stability in the marketing proc- 
esses would be futile. 

“Anthracite and bituminous coal are in 
constant competition with liquid, gaseous 
and other solid fuels,” he said ‘Eco- 
nomical and effective distribution backed 
|by effective service is essential to the 
‘maintenance of existing markets.” 

The consumer, however, according to 
should be permitted to 
benefit from the lower costs incurred by 
truckers who handle coal direct from mine 
to consumer. 

Plea of Small Dealers 

“We can sell coal at less than the big 
coal yard operators,” said R. R. Bowie, 
representing 110 small operators and re- 
tailers in Pennsylvania, “and still make 
our fair margin of profit. In any discus- 
price-fixing we ought to be al- 
lowed to sell at a price which permits us 
our profit and still gives the consumer 
the advantage of our reduced costs.” 

Mr. Bowie declared that any fixed price 
should be based upon cost at the mine 
plus the cost of delivery to the consumer, 
He also urged adequate representation for 





coal truckers on any code authority es- 
tablished. 
Stand of Independents 

Joseph FE. Gehringer, representing the 
Lehigh Valley Independent Coal Mer- 
chants Association, with 150 members not 
affiliated with the national organization 
sponsoring the code, stated that his clients 
are able be sell to the consumer for as 


much as $2 less per 
yard owners. 

The wage provisions of the code, it was 
brought out at the hearing, furnish one 
of the most complicated articles of any 
code yet submitted. The country is di- 
vided into seven districts and the hourly 
rate is specifically mentioned for almost 
every State in each district. The maxi- 
mum rate proposed is 50 cents an hour in 
the Boston and New York City retail trad- 
ing areas down to 22's cents in the southe 
ern States. 


ton than large coal- 


us fail than to succeed in unorthodox 
ways. 
Hell hath no fury like a_ professor 


whose theories are disturbed. People who 
find themselves in such a frame of mind 
belong with the Bourbons, the Malthu- 
ians and other historical die-hards after 
whom deluges have come 

It is quite impossible to predict the 
hape our newly-invented economic in- 
stitutions may take in the future. That 
seems to me, in any case, unimportant. 
What is important is that we have under- 
taken a venture which is theoretically new 
in the sense that it calls for control rather 
than drift. In the years to come much 
ingenuity will be needed in the effort to 
isolate and strengthen the nerve centers 
of industrial civilization. 

(The foregoing is an abstract of an 
address Nov. 16 before the Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, Columbia Univer- 
sity) 
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WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 
President of the United States, 1841— 


“A decent and manly examination of the acts of 
government should be not only tolerated but en- 
couraged.” 














This is the eighteenth of a series of “broadcasts” which will appear regularly every week on this page, 
being a sequel to the expository statements given weekly by David Lawrence over a network of radio sta- 


tions for the last six years 


lished anywhere but in The United Siates News 


These new “broadcasts” are not presented over the radio, nor are they pub- 





More Nose EXPERIMENTS 


Federal Bureaucracy Now Seeks Ingenious Control Over Foods, Drugs and Cosmetics---Cost 
of Medical Care Would Be Increased by Requiring Doctor's Prescriptions for Ordinary 
Ailments---New Prohibition Plan Means Bootlegging of Medicines 


MOMIRENE HL IS very week a group of business men meeting 


¢ o c i : a 
A % in Washington spent their whol convention 
é yy riod discussing a piece of legislation spon- 


by the New Dealers and about to be 


¢ 

Roe sored ; ) 
pressed for passage at the January session of Congress 
which would put into effect a comprehensive system of 


he bureaucrats in government over the manu 


control by the t 
facture and distribution of all food products, all medi- 
cines. all cosmetics. The combined investment in these 
businesses runs into the billions. . 

Uniortunately a small minority of offenders gives 
plausible excuse for the movement. Because there are 
some unscrupulous manutacturers of medical prepara- 
tions that are not curative, because some advertisements 
are misleading and deceptive, because some products are 
misbranded or dishonestly labelled, the federal govern- 
ment would seek to draw inte its bureaucratic control alt 
honest businesses and compel them to prove their honesty 
constantly in a series of law suits in the courts or contro- 
versies with the regulatery bureaus in Washington. 

Scareely a week passes that the “brain trust” doesnt 
think up new ways and means of tormenting .\merican 
business. The objective, of course, is to build a new 
“economic order.” It seems to be of little concern to the 
theorists in this latest instance that hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons may be thrown out of employment, mil- 
lions of dollars of invested capital may be impaired and 
that the American people would have their costs of living 


Also it seems to be forgotten 
that the people voted the eigh- 
teenth amendment out of the 


WOULD BE “amend volt 
Constitution because they dis- 
CONTROLLED liked prohibitory laws. In seek- 


to reach the minority who were given to excessive 
forced to buy 


materially increased. 





SALESMEN 


ing 
drinking the temperate majority were ; 
liquors from bootleggers, thus building up a erme fund 
which has inflicted upon us incalculable social harm, 

There is a strange similarity between the new Secur- 
ities Act and the proposed amendments of the tood and 
drug laws. The purpose of the securities law was to pro- 
tect the public against bad investments. The result has 
been a choking of all investment banking channels and 
the flotation by bootleggers of all sorts of wildeat mining 
and brewery stocks, to say nothing of increased difficulty 
which investors have of getting sound advice because of 
the restrictions against salesmanship by letter or the 
printed word. ; i 

It now is proposed to enlarge the federal function to 
include control of the sales arm of a big industry. It is a 
short step from this to the control of salesmanship as a 
whole. The result might logically be that salesmen will 
be prohibited from speaking over the telephone or to a 
customer unless they read from a printed regulation ap- 
proved in advance by officials of the federal government. 
Such interference with the processes of American busi- 
ness would be disastrous. 

It has been estimated that S600,000,000 of advertising. 
mostly all in publications that are read by women, will be 
adversely affected if the new bill becomes law. 


v 


but the problem need not be 
approached from the point or 
view of the advertising business. 
\fter all, if advertising is not 
going to be permitted in the tu- 





WHO DECIDES 
WHAT IS 
UNTRUE? 


ture and the readers are compelled to pay five and ten 
times more for their magazines and newspapers than they 
have been paying, this may cut down the dissemination 
of intelligence in America which our friends of the brain 
trust may think is a good thing anyhow. From their 
point of view the masses are a helpless lot any way—the 
poor American people do not know what they want or 
how to protect themselves and for 150 vears or more the 
Constitution didn't bring them any prosperity or content- 
ment. So the Constitution would seem to be headed for 
the serap heap—the New Deal discards anything so con- 
ventional as a constitution or states’ rights or the rights 
of a people to be protected against the inquisitions of a 
government bureau or the dictatorships of a horde ot 
subordinates who wield the power of life and death over 
businesses and industries. 

Let us examine a few clauses of the new bill. Section 
Qa) says: “An advertisement of a food, drug, or cosmetic 
shall be deemed false if in any particular it is untrue, or 
by ambiguity or inference creates a misleading impression 
regarding such tood, drug, or cosmetic.” 

Who is to decide what is untrue? If you have a head- 

*he must you pay for a doctor's visit and a prescription ? 
What are the better class of prepared drugs? Why, sim- 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


ply the result of many thousands of prescriptions that 
have been found successiul. Ah, but, it is argued, these 
would not be affected for they would be approved. .\ny- 
body who wants to put himself at the merey of a govern 
ment bureau every time he sends out a salesman or prints 
an advertisement in a magazine or writes a letter describ 
ing his product to a prospective customer can enjoy the 
illusion of how easy it is to get through the red tape ot 


bureaucracy. 


Anybody who knows the art of 
using political influence to hurt 





A CHANCE 
FOR POLITICAL 
INFLUENCE reaus are iniallible and safe in 


their handling of the all-important “regulations” that 
have the torce of law. 

The next paragraph in the proposed law says “an ad- 
vertisement of a drug shall also be deemed to be false if it 
includes (1) the name of any disease for which the drug 
is not a specific cure, but is a palliative, and fails to state 
with equal prominence and in immediate connection with 
such name that the drug is not a cure tor such disease; or 
(2) any representation, directly or by ambiguity or inter 
ence, concerning the effect of sueh drug which is contrary 
to the general agreement of medical opinion.” 

Shades of the Volstead Act—have we forgotten how 
readily the medical authorities agreed and disagreed as to 
the use of whiskey for medicine and how finally, after 
many vears ot debate, Congress amended the laws to per 


competitors will not swallow the 
argument that government bu- 


mit more liberal use of alcoholic beverages for the sick? 
Certainly there would hardly be “general medica! 
agreement’ on the medicines we buy at the drug stores. 
A medical bureaucracy has been active for vears against 
the prepared medicines and it is an open secret that off- 
cials of the government have ruled again and again be- 
cause of the persuasive arguments made to them by a 
minority in the medical fraternity. We hardly would 
wish to put the administration of any law in the hands of 
those who are selfishly interested but here is an opportu 
nity for just such a sjtuation. 
‘. v 
The American people have 
been told in exhaustive reports 
that they are saving too much 
for medical care already. Why 
should the family budget be in 





MEDICAL 
BOOTLEGGER 
POSSIBLE 


creased by forcing more doctors’ bills? The legislation 
would not perhaps work that way. Door-to-door can- 
vassers would take the place of the advertisements. —In- 
stead of having a check upon reputable or disreputable 
concerns which every publication of character nowadays 
exercises, we would have bootleggers, well dressed and 
eloquent, telling us that, of course, they have good med- 
ical preparations to sell. They would say it is not per- 
missible to advertise any drugs, hence the personal can- 
vass. The evils of such a development jar outweigh any 
dangers that exist today through the present system. 

Now, the above-quoted section insists that the an- 
nouncements shall sav the medicine “is not a cure.” What 
would be the purpose of selling it then? What really is 
meant is that, technically speaking, there is no such thing 
as a “specific cure” except in a half dozen cases. The 
main purpose, of course, is to prevent self-medication, 

Now, there is a curious contradiction in the bill. Anvy- 
thing or everything can be advertised in journals read by 
doctors or pharmacists. Just where the logic arises which 
permits doctors and pharmacists to read deceptive adver- 
tisements and yet prohibits anybody else trom seeing 
them is a bit of a mystery. It suggests that perhaps the 
real reason is to enable the doctors to prescribe patent 
medicines which the individual might otherwise buy for 
himself without a prescription. 

It is inconceivable that the medical fraternity itself 
would upon reflection wish to be placed in that position. 
There is no evidence that all the physicians feel that way 
Many of them have always recommended cer- 


The present system permits an 
individual te check up on any 
patent medicine by asking advice 


ADVERTISING 
from his physician. But that is a 
RESTRICTED far different thing trom removing 


information from the people as a whole by forcing the 
virtual elimination of advertisements about hygiene and 
health from publications we read just because they happen 
to be sponsored by companies preparing such products. 

Approximately 60,000 drug stores in the United States 
would be affected by the legislation, though they are being 


about it. 
tain prepared medicines. 





HY GIENE 


asked to believe that prescription business would benefit 
them correspondingly. Yes, but supposing many of the 
reputable manufacturers of these medicines were forced 
out of business and could not afford to distribute in 
large quantities at such low prices. as heretofore? It 
would ruin the corner stores,in short order. 

Advertising is the quickest means we have developed 
to sell goods to masses of people. It is a form of sales- 
manship. It is just as wrong to interfere with one kind 
of selling as another by imposing restrictions that make 
honorable selling difficult, if net impossible. 

Where does the constitutional right originate which 
would give the federal government power to interfere 
with the business of selling goods whether by ‘the printed 
word or by oral statement? The Supreme Court of the 
United States has held that advertisements are not com- 
modities in interstate commerce. There is no. need for 
prohibition of selling practices unless frand or deception 
or injury to health is involved. But isn’t this a power 
reserved to the states? 

v 


The regulation of health has 


ANOTHER always been a state functi 
ys s unction. 

INVASION OF The police power with respect to 

STATE RIGHTS crime is vested in the states. 


Only in recent years has this 
been stretched by the subterfuge of the use of the mails. 
li this means is extended to cover all manner of cases, 
we could easily see the use of the mails made the basis for 
a complete wiping out of all state rights and all.constitu- 
tional privileges. 

Certainly a law which says the use of the mails:shall be 
forbidden to anyone who keeps his store open aiter 6 
o'clock would be as plausible a part of such abuse of the 
constitution as the theory that the use of the mails shall 
he denied publications which print advertisements: which, 
in turn, convey information relating to products that 
might possibly be harmiul if taken in excessive quantities. 

To indicate the ridiculous extremes to which the pro- 
posed legislation goes in insisting that every article shall 
be labelled, for instance, with warnings as to what would 
happen if taken in excess, the government might insist on 
such labels on toothbrushes. Somebody committed sui- 
cide recently by swallowing a toothbrush. Does this 
make it. necessary to warn people that they must not 
eat their toothbrushes? Plenty of medical preparations 
would cause digestive disturbance ii taken in excess—so 
would too many apple pies. But the proposed law is broad 
enough to force all sorts of warnings on labels which 
would tend to weaken the confidence of the purchaser in 
the use of prepared medigines as well as cosmetics. 

_ Suppose a cosmetic doesn't bring a glowing complex- 
lon, supposing fat reducers do not reduce fat, is that a 
subject for federal preoccupation ? Unquestionably abuses 
eceur, They are to be found in al! businesses. That is 
precisely why the codes of fair.competition were devel- 
oped. Under the code system, there are ample opportu- 
nities to regulate business so that the public is not de- 
irauded or deceived. But the enlightened method is ta 
work out these problems through code authorities in 
Which business itself has a voice and in which the industry 
or business agrees upon what constitutes a recalcitrant 
minority. To that goal we are moving rapidly. We do 
not need any special legislation to regulate salesmanship. 


v 


lhe spirit of the hour is one of 


NRA CODES « voluntary cooperation in the i 
oO ar) oop on in 1e 1n- 

GIVE ADEQUATE terest of economic recovery. The 

PROTECTION proposed bill to regulate the sale 


rie of food products, drugs and cos- 
netics Is Nut an emergency measure. It is intended as a 
piece of permanent legislation. But it takes advantage of 
a changetul mood and a revolutionary approach which 
has been used as an excuse for all sorts of nostrums. The 
pure food and drug act of 1906 underswhich we have been 
operating has obviously failed to correct certain abuses 
but so have the anti-trust laws. For the last three decades 
the philosophy of government in relation to: business has 
been iaulty. Thesystem has produced speculative excesses 
and has frustrated economic planning. - Bit’ there is no 
need to go to the other extreme. Rather, shall we now 
build more firmly and effectively as business and govern- 
ment learn that morals cannot be implanted\into human 
character by statutory decree and that those laws do the 
maximum amount of good which bestow the widest free- 
dom upon the individual subject only to the restraints of 
public sentiment and the dictates of decent society. Os- 
tracism, and in this case failure to patronize, comes nat- 
urally out of any abuse of public confidence or forfeiture 
of good will. We have plenty of correctives in existing 
law without introducing any more noble experiments to 
defeat the true will of the people. 
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